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Editorial Comment 


INDIA: A CRUCIAL TEST OF THE WAR AND PEACE AIMS OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


By an ironic quirk of fate, August 
14, 1942, was set aside as “Charter 
Day,” celebrating the first anniversary 
of the promulgation of the Atlantic 
Charter agreed upon by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill. On this very day British soldiers 
—escaped “veterans” of Malaya, 
Singapore and Burma—were shooting 
down unarmed Indian men, women, 
and children who dared to insist that 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
be applied to India now, as a neces- 
sary stimulus to “all out” mobiliza- 
tion of the Indian people against the 
Axis. 

The British Government has taken 
the position, and has decided to main- 
tain it by force, that India is a colony 
and should and would be treated as 
such until the war is over. The Cripps 
proposal (which was presented on a 
“take it or leave it” basis) merely pro- 
vided, so Indian leaders insist, a more 
elaborate formula of “window-dress- 
ing” British rule in India, with little 
or no attempt to meet Indian demands 
for independence; and was rejected by 
all of the major factions in India. The 
Indian Government, with the whole- 
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hearted approval of Mr. Churchill, 
has decided to crush by force any and 
all opposition to this position (“as the 
only thing a self-respecting govern- 
ment could do,” according to Mr. 
Amery), particularly that of the Con- 
gress Party led by Gandhi, Nehru, 
and others. To date, according to Mr. 
Churchill’s report to the House of 
Commons (September 10), the “re- 
bellion” has been put down with “only 
500” Indians killed, several times that 
number injured, and some three or 
four hundred put in jail. Moreover, 
Mr. Churchill informed Commons as 
well as the world at large that the 
Cripps proposal represented final 
British policy in India and by impli- 
cation that the Government would 
back this policy come what may. 
Whether Mr. Churchill and _ his 
Government have followed an ex- 
pedient course, from a strictly mili- 
tary point of view, will of course be 
determined by whether India subse- 
quently becomes another Burma. On 
this point I leave the military experts 
to pass judgment. However, there is a 
more important moral and political 
aspect of this situation which war- 
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rants extended analysis. While I agree 
with most of the point of view of 
Upton Close on the Indian question, 
I cannot agree that “The Indian issue 
is now a straight military problem. 
It is too late to argue rights and 
wrongs.” The Indian issue is in- 
finitely more than a straight military 
problem and it is never too late to 
argue rights and wrongs as long as 
there is a reasonable chance that 
wrongs may be righted. 

There has been a lot of rationaliza- 
tion of the British position in India 
on the part of the majority of the 
American Press and Radio. First, it 
is insisted that the Indian crisis is an 
internal affair of Great Britain and 
none of the business of the United 
Nations. Second, it is conceded that 
while the Indians are right in insist- 


ing upon their freedom, their demands. 


are obstinately ill-timed. Third, many 
persons are of the opinion that the 
Cripps proposal was a_ reasonable 
basis of compromise and that the 
Indians should have accepted it. 
Fourth, it is strongly hinted by many 
and openly charged by some that 
Gandhi is a visionary fool and a venal 
and selfish politician who would sacri- 
fice the cause of the United Nations 
in the interest of the Congress Party. 
And so on in this vein, the justifica- 
tion of Britain’s decision in India was 
made and presented almost over- 
whelmingly in the American Press and 
over the Radio, although the recent 
utterances of Mr. Churchill on India 
have been more censured than praised. 

It has been particularly unfortunate 
that the American public has had to 

* Upton Close, “Events and Trends of the 


Week: Our Tests Out of Asia,” National 
Broadcasting Company, August 9, 1942. 


make up its mind on the Indian crisis 
on the basis of the strictly censored 
and unquestionably biased reports 
which the British have allowed to 
come out of India. Accordingly, in 
order to get any real understanding 
of India’s side of the question one is 
forced to read between the lines of 
British-censored dispatches, read his- 
torical accounts of India’s struggle in 
such works as Nehru’s relatively re- 
cent autobiography, follow the an- 
alyses of well-informed commentators 
like Upton Close, and other qualified 
persons (who are Asiatics by birth) 
who are now in this country such as 
Lin Yutang, the eminent Chinese 
lecturer and writer, or Chu Hsueh- 
Fan, President of the Chinese Asso- 
ciation of Labor, or Anup Singh, Re- 
search Director of the India League, 
or Pearl Buck. Thus our analysis of 
the British position in India will rely 
in great part upon sources such as we 
have mentioned. 


Inp1iA—A RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
UniTED NATIONS 


Our State Department and a over- 
whelmingly large section of the 
American public have agreed with the 
position that India is an internal 
problem of Great Britain and there- 
fore we should allow Britain to solve 
it in her own way without any inter- 
ference from America or any other of 
the United Nations. We are happy to 
observe that since Mr. Churchill’s 
speech (September 10) many Ameri- 
cans are beginning to change their 
minds—although it has been incom- 
prehensible to me why they should 
have concluded otherwise in the first 
place. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


I think the best refutation of the 
argument that India is Britain’s pri- 
vate family quarrel that I have heard 
was made by Dr. Lin Yutang in a 
broadcast August 18, over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System under the 
auspices of the Post War World 
Council. Dr. Lin’s observations are 
so pertinent that I shall quote them 
at length: 


“India today is America’s problem. It is the 
common problem of the United Nations, but 
as Washington has become the center of the 
United Nations, the responsibility rests 
heavily upon the shoulders of America. But 
because America is a democracy, and be- 
cause every individual comment of Ameri- 
can editors and public men is carefully 
studied in London, India’s problem is 
peculiarly the responsibility of the Ameri- 
can public. It is a plain fact that today 
London will not do a single thing that the 
American public would not stand for. If 
therefore the British Government have gone 
ahead with the policy of suppressing the In- 
dian revolution by ruthless force, it is be- 
cause London thinks she has America’s tacit 
approval. It is not a mere figure of speech to 
say that when whips descend on the bare 
backs of Hindus, all the allies of. the United 
Nations are whipping them, and when Hindu 
women or children are shot, it is we, and not 
England alone, who are shooting them. And 
whatever the effect of this rule of force in 
India may be on the outcome of the war, 
Americans and Chinese and all other allies 
will reap its benefits or share its disaster. If 
India is made perfect for a Japanese inva- 
sion by further whipping and shooting of 
Indians and Japan invades Calcutta, China 
is the first county to be vitally affected. 
“But the more ugly fact is that the 
diplomacy of the United Nations, instead of 
rising to the occasion, continues with the 
fiction that what happens in the British 
Empire is, according to peace-time tradi- 
tion, not the affair of the United States or 
of China. Consequently, an event of the 
greatest importance to the cause of the 
Allies, is allowed, through an unrealistic 
sense of wartime necessities, to drift toward 
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certain catastrophe. While the settlement of 
the Indian question in terms of justice will 
affect the faith or suspicion of one billion 
Asiatics and hundreds of millions of the 
South Americans in United States leader- 
ship, we continue to wash our hands of the 
matter in order to be scrupulously and 
diplomatically correct. In other words, we 
are still conducting the global war of the 
United Nations with a Bourbon psychology. 

“A still uglier fact arises out of the situa- 
tion. From the assumption that India is 
England’s private affair, we have gone ahead, 
under the false sense of unity, to assume 
that loyalty to the United Nations means 
loyalty to England, and loyalty to England 
in the India question means loyalty to the 
English Tories, and loyalty to the English 
Tories means loyalty to Amery. Consequent- 
ly, the whole American press has interpreted 
unity of the United Nations as the duty to 
follow the Cripps-Amerite version of the In- 
dian situation, and accept even such gratui- 
tous and basically false propaganda as the 
smudge on Gandhi as ‘an appeaser,’ which 
both Cripps and Amery know is false. This 
attitude of accepting wartime lies in the heat 
of controversy is unworthy of Americans, 
and it is unworthy of all democratic people 
when the whole issue of the Indian problem 
is a demand for human freedom and self- 
respect in the common responsibility to fight 
the Axis. 

“Unfortunately, the issue of India is not 
the issue of India alone. It is the issue of our 
war aims, which Churchill and Amery think 
ought to be delayed till after the war. It 
does not matter whether England is fighting 
for the liberation of countries subjected by 
Hitler only, or also for the liberation of 
countries subjected by herself. What matters 
is how it affects the fighting morale of the 
one billion Asiatics in this war who are 
looking on. If it appears to the asiatics and 
the South Americans and the people of 
countries subjected by the Axis that we are 
fighting for empire and not for liberty, if 
it is only a suspicion in the minds of the 
world, if faith in the integrity of our cause 
is shaken, the effect is already a catastrophe 
of the first magnitude. If the issue is plainly 
stated as to whether we are fighting for 
liberty or for empire, only twenty-six and 
a half nations would be interested in fight- 
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ing for empire, while fully twenty-eight 
would be enthusiastic in fighting for freedom. 
At least, as an average Asiatic, I know that I 
am totally uninterested in fighting for em- 
pire. I know that probably eighty per cent of 
the Americans and one hundred per cent of 
American soldiers would lose their enthusi- 
asm for the war if they should ever have rea- 
son to suspect that we are fighting for empire. 
The effect is not merely the shooting of a few 
hundred Hindus; the effect is worse than 
the sinking of a hundred warships and the 
loss of all the airplane carriers of the Al- 
lies, because it takes the heart out of the 
fight of our Asiatic allies. And yet we say, 
India is of no importance to us. The atti- 
tude of the American press and radio com- 
mentators is not only stupid: it is positively 
dangerous. The 390,000,000 Hindus have lost 
faith in England, but they still have some 
faith in America as the only Western de- 
mocracy in which they still have some faith 
left. When that faith is lost, I do not know 
what will happen to the future of Asia.’” 


DEMAND For FREEDOM Now 


As suggested above, one of the main 
arguments supporting the British 
position is that freedom for India now 
is ill-timed, impracticable, and un- 
reasonable and would result in civil 
war if not actual anarchy; that it 
would be disastrous to “swap horses 
in the middle of the stream” and the 
like. Again, as pointed out by Dr. 
Lin: “There are times when people 
have to swap horses in midstream, 
when one horse is about to drown. 
After Dunkirk, Churchill proposed 
to swap horses midstream by uniting 
the Governments of England and 
France.”* More significant is the fact 
that “freedom now” is one of the few 
stimuli that can stir up the masses of 
India to “all-out” mobilization. On 





?Lin Yutang, Speech over Columbia 
Broadcasting System, August 18, 1942, Under 
Auspices of the Post-War World Council. 

* Ibid. 


this point the observations of both 
Chu Hsueh-Fan and Lin Yutang are 
pertinent: 


“China has fought for five years against the 
Japanese invaders. Until Pearl Harbor, she 
had fought single-handedly, with no air force, 
nor navy, nor tanks, nor heavy artillery. But 
because we realized that our freedom and 
independence were at stake, we were willing 
to sacrifice our lives in national defense. We 
were able to compensate material weakness 
with spiritual strength; we were able to 
trade space for time. To date, the Chinese 
people stand undaunted and firm in their re- 
sistance. They are determined to fight to vic- 
tory in order to save their freedom and in- 
dependence. 

“In sharp contrast to Chinese morale, we 
have noted with distress that in the fight 
for Malaya, Singapore, the Dutch East In- 
dies, and more outstandingly, Burma, the 
colonial defenses of the English and the 
Dutch did not enjoy the cooperation of 
the natives. The natives naturally could not 
be expected to fight to preserve an imperial- 
ist rule, Many of the natives indeed assisted 
the Japanese invaders. They were motivated 
by a desire to rid themselves of the British 
conquerors. On the contrary, the Filipinos, 
having been promised independence, fought 
valiantly under General MacArthur in the 
defense of their islands. 

“These experiences should be sufficient to 
teach us a lesson, namely, that if we want 
the Indians to fight on the side of the United 
Nations, we must give them something to 
fight for. The British Prime Minister had 
announced that the Atlantic Charter would 
not apply to ‘east of the Suez.’ But President 
Roosevelt, on February 23, formally de- 
clared that that Charter ‘applies not only 
to the parts of the world bordering on the 
Atlantic, but to the whole world.’ Only if 
freedom is granted to India, can the Indians 
be expected to fight for our freedom. 

“If India be given and fight on the side 
of the United Nations, Japan cannot hope 
to subjugate her, just as she has failed to 
subjugate China. India has a population of 
390 millions, an army of 2 millions and 
enormous natural resources. Her industrial 
capacity today is even greater than that of 
China in 1937. If India joins forces with 
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China, we will have between us 800 million 
population, more than one-third of the hu- 
man race. If Japan cannot conquer China 
alone, how can she hope to conquer both 
China and India? 

“On the other hand, the Indians cannot 
be expected to wholeheartedly fight for the 
freedom which they themselves are denied. 
Should they be compelled to resort to pas- 
sive resistance, the consequences would be 
of the gravest nature, entailing another Ma- 
laya or Burma. And with strategic India 
gone, China will be isolated and the po- 
sition of the United Nations in Asia will be 
precarious indeed. 

“There are those who would like to see 
the Indians give up their claim to freedom 
and fight for the United Nations. They are 
apt to assign the blame on Indian leaders. 
But much though I would desire help from 
the Indians in this hour of grave peril, I 
cannot, in fairness, see the justice of expect- 
ing a slave, whose hands are tied, to guard 
his master and his friends from the hazards 
of slavery. Not until the slave is freed, can 
he be expected to free others from slavery. 
In slavery, he is powerless. But given free- 
dom, he will not hesitate to fight for its 
preservation. He will then fight selflessly on 
the side of other freemen.” 


In like vein, Lin Yutang notes that: 


“The one fact that is consistently ignored 
is that, back of Gandhi’s hypnotic power, is 
the tremendous psychological phenomenon 
of Indians’ fanatic cry for freedom. With 
that freedom, they will fight; without that 
freedom they are not interested in promises 
any more. Why in the first place, did Cripps 
have to go to India? Because the psycho- 
logical situation was proving highly danger- 
ous. What happened after Cripps left? The 
psychological situation became more dan- 
gerous. Indian resentment after Cripps left, 
about which we heard nothing, became so 
dangerous that Gandhi, who had, against 
the demands of the Congress leaders, com- 
pelled abstention from a civil disobedience 
campaign in order not to embarrass England 
in her critical hour, finally saw that the 


‘Chu Hsueh-Fan “Save India from Ja- 
pan” in Freedom for India Now. New 
York: The Post-War World Council, 1942, 
pp. 8, 9. 


danger of drift was greater than the danger 
of a temporary showdown. What will happen 
after the present insurrections are over, if 
the Indians are quelled by shooting and 
whipping and imprisonments of their loved 
leaders? Unless something is done immedi- 
ately to meet the psychological factor and 
give the Indians a sense of justice, the situ- 
ation will be perfectly ripe for a Japanese 
invasion of India with the Indians’ hearty 
welcome.”* 


Upton Close corroborates this same 

point: 
“The Japanese for years used the internal 
strife between elements in China as their 
excuse for wishing to boss China. But when 
they invaded China, these elements came to- 
gether into the astonishing, tough resistance 
that we now recognize as real Chinese unity. 
The historical answer to fears about disunity 
in India promises to be that the Indian 
people are to find their real unity in re- 
sistance against Japanese invasion, just as 
the Chinese did. 

“It is no longer time to talk about what 
concessions we shall give anybody in Asia. 
The question is, What cooperation will 
Asia give us? The white man is through in 
Asia as a ruler and exploiter and superior 
caste. Any white man who does not accept 
and work with this glaring fact of contem- 
porary history is in the same kind of fog 
that cost us Pearl Harbor, and lost Britain 
Singapore. There are only two ideas about 
Asia which have any virility now. One is that 
‘Asia for Asiatics’ movement which envi- 
sions the freedom of Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Egypt, Iran, China, and all colonial 
peoples—elsewhere as well as in India. The 
other is Japan’s ‘Asia for the Asiatics.’ Wheth- 
er or not he has gone at it rightly, the first is 
that of Mahatma Gandhi. We do not have 
the stuff to suppress both Asiatic movements, 
and without repudiating our ideals we do 
not wish to—and that is the realism of the 
Asian picture. 

“In India we are suffering the kickback 
from a double standard of international mo- 
rality. While American official spokesmen, 
such as Vice-President Wallace and Assistant 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, and 


*Lin Yutang, op. cit. 
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American unofficial spokesmen, such as Wen- 
dell Willkie, make it unequivocally clear 
that America is not fighting for the preser- 
vation of white empires in Asia, the head 
of the British government was on record 
that the freedoms of the Pacific [sic] Char- 
ter specifically did not apply to colonial 
areas such as India. 

“The last act of the Indian National Con- 
gress Committee, before the arrest of the 
members, was its joint appeal to us, to the 
Chinese, to the Russians, and to the British. 
This is Gandhi’s bid, unaccompanied by an 
ultimatum, for an offer by the United Na- 
tions to guarantee India her irrevocable 
independence, once the war is over. In mak- 
ing this bid for compromise, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi has spotlighted our idealism in the war 
in Asia. If it be impossible for us to give 
a guarantee that former colonial peoples of 
Asia shall no longer be under the rule of 
Europeans after our victory in this war— 
if the United Nations cannot make such a 
pledge now—then Asia has her warning, 
which Asiatics are quite shrewd enough to 
understand, that this war is being fought, in 
part, for the maintenance of the old em- 
pires in Asia. That, I repeat, would supply 
Japan with the moral touchdown which she 


needs,” 


Tue Cripps PROPOSAL 


The most significant thing about 
the Cripps proposal is that it was 
unanimously turned down by all fac- 
tions in India. Dr. Anup Singh, dis- 
tinguished Indian leader in this coun- 
try observes: 


“What is happening in India now is the 
direct and inevitable aftermath of the failure 
of the Cripps mission. Americans are sur- 
prised by and indignant over Gandhi’s latest 
move because they were never told the real 
truth behind the Cripps failure. They have 
never been told that Cripps failed primarily 
not because, as has so much been advertised 
here, Indians could not agree among them- 
selves, but because Britain flatly refused to 
curtail the dictatorial powers of the Viceroy 
in India, without which curtailment any pro- 


*Upton Close, op. cit., pp. 5, 6. 


visional Indian Government would have 
been an impressive farce. They have never 
been told that Cripps failed not because In- 
dians grudged British military control—as 
has been widely broadcast in America—but 
because they insisted upon sharing military 
responsibility, so that Indian leaders could 
galvanize the Indian masses to fight for the 
common cause of freedom. The Americans 
have not been told that Indians were willing 
to give even more power to General Wavell, 
provided a genuinely representative, respon- 
sible Indian were made Minister of Defense. 
And Americans have never been told that 
India’s leaders have openly accused Cripps 
of going back on the assurances he originally 
gave them, But most revealing of all, it has 
never been stressed here that Cripps made 
the admission in the House of Commons 
that the question of minorities—on which 
the whole negotiations are supposed to have 
fallen through—was never once discussed 
with the Congress leaders. 

“Whatever Americans may think of 
Cripps’ offer, to the Indians is was final 
prof of Britain’s reluctance to relax even 
ever so slightly her Imperial control over 
India now, whatever her promises might be 
for the future, and in the last analysis In- 
dia’s reaction is what counts.” 


On this same point Dr. Lin Yutang 
also indicates that: 


“Cripps did nothing to propose any form 
of Coalition National Government in India; 
he did not even consult the Congress leaders 
on cooperation with Moslems. He put up a 
proposal, leaving it free for the Princes and 
the Moslems to stay out of the union. Every- 
thing was done for dividing India up, and 
nothing was done in working out a formula 
for a Coalition Government during the war. 
He also completely sidetracked the question 
of curtailing the autocratic and unconstitu- 
tional power of the Viceroy. It would seem 
that Allied intervention in India would be 
possible only on the basis of a complete re- 
versal of Cripps’ clever tactics, namely, first, 
that a positive effort must be made to invite 


‘Anup Singh, “Freedom Now the Only 
Solution for India” in Freedom for India 
Now. New York: The Post-War World 
Council, 1942, pp. 18-19. 
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the different parties to form a Coalition 
Government, secondly, that the principle of 
the unity of India cannot be violated, and 
thirdly, that the unconstitutional power of 
the Viceroy must be curtailed. Ultimately, 


only justice, not force, can settle the Indian 
question. If justice is not given to India 


now, the world will refuse to believe that 
justice will be given to the world in our 


peace conference.” 


GANDHI VERSUS CHURCHILL 
One of the most unfortunate by- 
products of the Indian crisis has been 
the deliberate attempt to debase 
Mahatma Gandhi in world esteem, 
because he has dared to do what he 
has been doing for the past forty 


years: fight as earnestly and honestly 
as he could for the amelioration of the 


lot of the Indian masses. Again Dr. 
Lin Yutang makes some very per- 
tinent observations in this regard: 


“The merest outline of the background of 
Indian politics will show that Gandhi is 
right and Churchill wrong, that the whole 
question of the defense of India is a question 
of strengthening or weakening the Indian 
fighting morale, that, regardless of party 
majorities and minorities, the majority cry- 
ing for national freedom in India is 100 
per cent, that the Indian cry for liberty 
cannot be suppressed by tear bombs or 
bayonets, that the goodwill and enthusiasm 
of the 390,000,000 Indians cannot be bought 
by shooting and whipping them, and that 
quelling of the ‘mobs’ will only leave them 
sullen and more resentful than ever, and 
more perfectly ready for a Japanese inva- 
sion. Is the quelling of the Indian insurrec- 
tion an answer to our problem? 

“The record of Gandhi is clear. Gandhi 
and the Congress party have been fighting 
for Indian freedom for 40 years, and English 
promises of freedom are long overdue. In 
1917, India was promised by Montague, Sec- 
retary of State for India, ‘progressive reali- 
zation of responsible government in India.’ 


After contributing 1,500,000 men to the Al- 
*Lin Yutang, op. cit. 
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lies, i.e., contributing more than al] the Brit- 
ish Dominions combined, India was rewarded 
with the Amritsar Massacre in which, ac- 
cording to the English version, about 450 
were killed and twice that number wounded, 
and according to the Nationalist version, 
twice that number killed and wounded. In- 
dians were forced to crawl on their bellies 
when passing through a certain street. This 
is past history, of course, but it helps us to 
understand why Indians seem both impatient 
and incredulous of English promises. In 
1938, Ramsay MacDonald said, ‘I hope that 
within a period of months rather than years 
there will be a new Dominion. . . . I refer 
to India.’ What became of those promises 
that are twenty years old, while England 
protests that she cannot possibly in honor 
betray her promises to the Indian Princes 
and the Indian minorities? 

“Churchill’s record is equally clear. Dur- 
ing the Simon Commission and _ after, 
Churchill was the loudest in protesting 
against negotiating with the Indian Congress 
leaders as beneath the dignity of an im- 
perial Britain. In January, 1930, he said, 
‘Sooner or later you will have to crush 
Gandhi and the Indian Congress and all 
they stand for.’ In December, 1931, he said, 
‘_.. I did not contemplate India having the 
same constitutional rights and system as 
Canada in any period which we could fore- 
see....” In January, 1931, he said, ‘No one 
has supposed that, except in a purely cere- 
monial sense in the way in which representa- 
tives of India attended conferences during 
the war, that that principle and policy for 
India would be carried into effect in any 
time which it is reasonable or useful for us 
to foresee.’ It is in that ‘purely ceremonial 
sense’ that today China and the other United 
Nations, except England and America, are 
permitted to attend the Pacific War Council 
in Washington. Regarding the negotiations 
with the Indian leaders, he said, in March, 
1931. ‘.. . . we are assigning exaggerated 
importance to individuals in India with 
whom we shall never be able to agree and 
are injuring the prestige and strength of the 
British Government in India for dealing 
with all these problems.’ In July, 1931, he 
said, ‘It is very difficult for civil servants 
in India at present to act with the confidence 
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of a Clive or Warren Hastings when all the 
time from above arrangements are being 
made with the forces of disorder to render 
the authority of those civil servants and 
their prestige alike enormously lessened.’ 
These statements enable us to understand 
Churchill’s attitude towards the whole In- 
dian question and explain why he declared 
in September, 1941, that the Atlantic Char- 
ter is not supposed to apply to India, Such 
contradictions in the Atlantic Charter must 
be bravely faced and must not be evaded 
now by the allied nations, for on our whole 
attitude depends whether we are going to 
win or lose India. America should know what 
she bargained for when she enunciated the 
Atlantic Charter.’ 


Upton Close disposes of this point 
as well as most people could in the 
following: 


“On the spiritual front the acid test of pro- 
fessed American idealism comes through the 
demand of all peoples of Asia for the liqui- 
dation of Western empire in Asia. Whether 
or not Gandhi, the spiritual leader, and 
Nehru, the Hindu, and Azad, the Moslem, 
and the Indian National Congress have pro- 
ceeded toward that aim in a mistaken way 
from their point of view will now be de- 
cided by events. Meanwhile, it might be 
well to point out to our people and press 
that I have never heard any Englishman in 
India who had dealt with Mahatma Gandhi 
say that Gandhi was a crook or a charlatan. 
I know that it would be impossible for Lord 
Halifax, who managed to effect a compro- 
mise with Gandhi in a situation much like 
the present one, to use any scornful language 
about the Indian saint and leader. .. . 

“It ill behooves us to criticize Gandhi for 
being a saint. If he were, instead, a Euro- 
pean statesman, he would no doubt already 
have a Munich and a Stalin-Hitler agree- 
ment in his book. Censured for injecting re- 
ligion into politics, he once said: ‘Where on 
earth is religion needed if not in politics?’ ’” 


CoNCLUSION 
From this brief analysis of the 


*Lin Yutang, op. cit. 
* Upton Close, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 


British position in India several ob- 
servations seem perfectly clear: 

1. The Indian crisis is much more 
than an internal problem of the 
British Empire. The strategic im- 
portance of India and the moral im- 
plications of the Indian crisis for the 
United Nations’ cause make it a 
matter of vital concern to all of the 
United Nations. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Amery have been willing to 
gamble that ruthless suppression of 
this movement for Indian independ- 
ence represents the best course of 
action to follow, forgetting the dis- 
astrous consequences which befell 
merely a policy of rebuff with refer- 
ence to Burma and forgetting the fact 
that Hitler has failed miserably in a 
similar ruthless attempt to pacify the 
conquered peoples of Europe. 

What is more significant, however, 
is the attitude revealed by Mr. 
Churchill’s speech in Commons (Sep- 
tember 10) where he made it clear 
that the British Government would 
make no concessions now, nor indeed, 
did he leave much if any hope that 
India would be given her independ- 
ence after the war." The issue has 
been clearly joined. Mr. Churchill an- 
nounced a year ago that the Atlantic 
Charter would not apply to India and 
has kept his promise. President 
Roosevelt and members of his Cabinet 
have announced that the Atlantic 
Charter would apply, but to date have 
not been willing to call Mr. Churchill 


"The fact of the matter is that India 
and her leaders have good reason to distrust 
British promises relative to independence 
even after the war. Gandhi and the Congress 
Leaders were definitely willing to comprom- 
ise if the United Nations had been willing 
to guarantee Indian independence after the 
war. 
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on the issue. It appears clear that the 
United Nations will have to declare 
themselves in terms nothing short of 
action on the question of empire, and 
the Indian crisis is an excellent point 
to begin with. Are we fighting to pre- 
serve empire in Asia and Africa or 
aren’t we? America’s reluctance to 
assume responsibility in India for 
whatever reason has a demoralizing 
effect upon all of us who believe we 
are fighting for freedom of all peoples 
everywhere. 

2. It has been suggested that 
America and China be delegated to 
arbitrate the Indian question. This is 
an excellent suggestion. China has 
already offered her services in this 
regard, and despite the fact that she 
would be affected physically and 
spiritually to a greater extent than 
any other nation she has indirectly 
expressed her sympathy for Indian in- 
dependence now. It is unfortunate 
that, despite the paramount prestige 
of America in the United Nations, 
she might find herself embarrassed as 
an arbiter since she has not. demon- 


strated her willingness and ability to 
solve a similar question involving 
some 13,000,000 Negroes. 

3. While one must admit that it is 
debatable whether Gandhi, Nehru, 
and other Congress leaders were right 
in foreing this issue at this time, 
nevertheless to hear that Indians are 
being treated almost as cruelly as the 
Nazis are treating the conquered 
peoples of Europe is terribly demoral- 
izing, if not actually nauseating. If 
such is the effect upon many Ameri- 
cans who are several thousand miles 
away from the scene, what must be 
the effect upon the Indians them- 
selves and other colonial peoples. 

This is likely to be a long war. The 
one advantage to date which we have 
had over our enemy has been the 
moral case we could make for our 
side. What we do in India is going to 
determine how effective we can con- 
tinue to be. We can not afford to take 
any step or fail to take any step that 
will lower the morale of any appre- 
ciable portion of our population. 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 








Breaking the Barriers of Race Prejudice 
PEARL 8. BUCK 


I believe this is the first time in my 
life that I have ever made a com- 
mencement address. The invitations I 
have had I have refused until now 
because it has always seemed to me 
presumptuous to offer advice or even 
to forecast for those who have not yet 
entered in the sort of life that lies 
ahead of college. Life is so individual 
a thing in ordinary times, so much de- 
pends on the person who is to live it, 
that all I have ever felt I could say 
was easily said in a sentence—the only 
way to find out anything about life is 
to begin to live it as heartily as you 
can. So what was the use of making a 
speech about what could be said in one 
sentence? 

But I accepted the invitation this 
particular year to this particular uni- 
versity for a very special reason. 
These are not ordinary times, and this 
is no ordinary graduating class. To- 
day the individual has to contribute to 
the human demand of our times or he 
misses the meaning of his life today. 
You are not only a group of indi- 
viduals beginning your individual lives 
in a country which is more or less of 
a democracy. You are a specially 
privileged group not even because of 
the education which you have begun 
here under such excellent circum- 
stances. But you are privileged be- 
cause at this moment in human history 
you are a group with a special oppor- 
tunity and a special duty to the times 


* Miss Buck delivered the commencement 
address at Howard University on June 5, 
1942. Her address was of such significance 
that it is being published as an article in 
this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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which none but you can perform, and 
this because of what you have been, 
as well as because of what you have 
received. Let us review your situation 
at this moment. You are Americans. 
You are Americans of old families and 
not of recent immigration. This means 
that for some generations your fami- 
lies have lived in a country which has 
believed in democracy and freedom of 
the individual even if it has not prac- 
ticed human equality. You belong 
somewhere near the top of your group 
or you would not be here today, at a 
commencement at a good university. 
You have been accustomed to some 
financial security and certainly to 
some intellectual background or you 
would not have considered it worth 
while to spend the time and effort and 
the money on a university education. 

Obviously, you are well above the 
average of all Americans. One needs 
only to look at you to see that this is 
true. 

And yet I know that I would not be 
saying anything worth saying today if 
I did not speak of what I know also 
to be true—that in the heart of every 
one of you, whether you talk about it 
or not, there is doubt, not about your- 
selves, but about your place in society. 
It is only inevitable that many, if not 
all of you, are asking how much you 
can actually accomplish, even with 
your unusual equipment, and how re- 
lentlessly the barriers of race preju- 
dice in your country will hold you 
back. 

I know that some of you by care- 
fully living within a world within a 
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world can perhaps manage fairly well, 
in a limited way to make a life. There 
is @ way in which you can live which 
avoids the area of race prejudice al- 
most entirely, and which, within the 
circumscribed area of a small nation 
subject to a larger one, can give you 
reasonable security. Those of you who 
tend naturally to retreat into security 
will probably choose that world. Who 
can blame you if you do? There has 
been nothing to encourage you to 
break down the walls which race 
prejudice puts about you, and it has 
been individual wisdom, perhaps, to 
live within the walls rather than to 
waste one’s self and spend one’s ener- 
gies in trying to break down what has 
been until now a relentless barrier. 

Had this not been the year 1942, I 
would not have come here to make 
this address, because I would not my- 
self have seen any way to break down 
that barrier, short of disastrous force, 
and I would not have felt that I had 
either the right to urge vou to break 
it down, or to accept its limitations. 

For I will confess that I have been 
completely perplexed by this race 
prejudice in my own country. Having 
lived always in China, where there is 
almost no race prejudice as such, I 
did not know my own country in this 
regard. Even my four years in college 
in a Southern town did not teach me 
the full meaning of it. College in my 
day, and especially for young women, 
was a limiting and not an enlarging 
experience. I had come from a larger 
place into a smaller one when I came 
here to college and I went back to 
China immediately to my home there 
when I had finished. 

It was only some eight years ago 
when I returned to my own country to 
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live that I became aware of the amaz- 
ing fact that Americans were actually 
divided into two parts and that the 
two parts were living as though they 
were two separate nations, except that 
they had the same government. This 
seemed to me a very alarming and 
dangerous situation in a democracy 
and I at once began to inquire into it. 
I listened to both colored and white 
Americans talk and explain their 
points of view and their experiences 
of each other, and the division grew 
deeper daily as I came to understand 
the full reality of race prejudice and 
its effect upon both white and colored 
people. 

Without an emergency to quicken a 
social change, what could be done? I 
tried to think as one of the minority 
—not difficult, because in China I had 
all my life belonged to a minority race, 
there the white race, and as a white, 
in spite of my very close relation and 
even integration into Chinese life, I 
had suffered some of the inevitable 
experiences of those who are in the 
minority in any country. But I had to 
think newly. What, I asked myself, 
would I do if I belonged to a group in 
my own country against which race 
prejudice worked? 

I remember one of the first things 
I thought I would do would be to 
devote myself to the development of 
all superior colored children. Obvi- 
ously, the colored people lack leader- 
ship. We hark back too much to the 
people who are dead. Crispus Attucks, 
hero that he was, is dead. So is Booker 
Washington and Harriet Tubman. We 
need living heroes of our people. I 
remember how forcibly this was once 
brought to my attention in an essay 
contest for colored students of which 
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I was one of the judges. In many 
scores of essays the students, both 
high school and college, mentioned the 
same half-dozen heroes of their 
people. Almost the only living one was 
Dr. Carver. Now I know Dr. Carver’s 
work and have heard him talk about 
it and I agree to his greatness as a 
scientist. But one living great man is 
not enough for any people. We might 
add, I think, Paul Robeson, and we 
might put at his side Dorothy Maynor 
and Marian Anderson, as great in their 
peculiar gifts and the use they make 
of them. But these and a few others 
are still not enough for thirteen 
million people. 

So I thought, we who are colored 
ought to watch for our genius chil- 
dren and at the expense of all of us, if 
by no other way, we ought to develop 
those children and make them feel 
responsible to their own people so 
that they will not simply use what 
has been given them for selfish ends 
but for the good of their people. This 
was no foreign thought to me, for in 
China this has long been a custom. 
Any bright boy—I am sorry to say 
girls were not included until recently 
—might be chosen by his village for 
special education and development, 
with the express purpose of his re- 
flecting honor upon his region and his 
people. The Chinese have always 
valued their genius individuals, be- 
cause they, in common with other 
peoples of the East, believe that a 
people ought to be guided by their 
great men. 

For the same reason they value gov- 
ernment officials relatively little. 
When they are in confusion and 
trouble they do not look to their gov- 
ernment but to their great men for 


wisdom and spiritual leadership. Thus 
the people of India have looked and do 
still look to Gandhi for wisdom. 

So it seemed to me that here in my 
own country a subject people could 
not look for understanding treatment 
to a government made up exclusively 
of persons who belonged to a race 
which was ridden with prejudice 
against color. Instead they must look 
to their own great individuals, and that 
they might find those great individuals 
they must seek them out and help 
them to grow and not allow them to be 
lost in the grind of poverty and the 
lack of opportunity. 

To be sure, this would be a slow 
process. At least a generation would 
have to pass before there could be 
results. But there would, I thought, be 
results sooner or later, not only in 
leadership for the colored, but in open- 
ing the eyes of the blind white people 
and forcing them to see that a man’s 
color made no difference in his ability 
to achieve great things. 

In the long run of national life the 
training of all unusually able chil- 
dren would result in the bettering of 
conditions and even in some measure 
work against race prejudice, for his- 
tory shows that two groups tend to 
approach each other with lessening 
prejudice as they become more alike 
in the economic and social standards. 
Yet to do this it would be necessary 
to develop colored industry and 
colored enterprise in all fields, so that 
colored leaders could find scope. 

The second step that I advocated, 
then, having come thus far, was the 
building of such enterprise. I remem- 
ber a speech I once made in New York 
to a colored audience, in which I en- 
deavored to stir them to some such 
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point of view, urging them to take 
their money and build opportunity for 
colored enterprise instead of putting 
their money into such things as Father 
Divine’s heavens. I said, in short, if 
the white people don’t give you a 
chance in their world, make your own 
world, and break down race prejudice 
from your end by taking white em- 
ployees into your enterprises. I got a 
good deal of criticism for that speech. 
My hearers didn’t much like it. Father 
Divine didn’t much like it either, and 
sent somebody to tell me so. 

All this was in a sense encouraging. 
It showed me that the colored people 
of our country feel that they want to 
be in our nation and not just living 
here on sufferance. They want to be a 
part of all American institutions. And 
they have a right to be. The ideal is 
for colored and white to work together, 
competing only as individuals and not 
as groups in our society. But the more 
I listened and observed and thought 
the more impossible it seemed to me 
that this ideal situation could be 
realized, at least within a time to be 
measured in generations and not in 
centuries. Race prejudice, it seemed to 
me as I watched it work, could simply 
checkmate any colored person, unless 
he had a peculiar individual genius, as 
a great singer has or a great chemist. 
But these in any people are very few 
indeed, and what of the many who are 
intelligent and able and yet cannot 
contribute what they have because 
they have not a unique genius? 

The hard practical question re- 
mains, what are we going to do with 
race prejudice? If we yield to it and 
build a world within a world, it 
simply encourages an evil thing. More- 
over, it deepens the nation’s division. 


Yet if we try to force our way into 
the white man’s world, he resists us 
with the full strength of his prejudice. 
Moreover, clamoring at the white 
man’s gate has a nuisance value, yet 
it is degrading to have to keep clamor- 
ing for that which is our right. It has 
an effect upon the colored race which 
is not good. The continued practical 
state of inferiority, however unjust 
and undeserved, does affect the colored 
individual and indeed the whole group. 

Similarly the false assumption of 
superiority because of race affects just 
as unfortunately the white man and 
nis group. It affects, in short, the whole 
life of the nation. A lot of people are 
wasting a lot of time and thought and 
energy and emotion on something 
which is sheer nonsense. But there it 
is. What are we going to do about it? 

What are you going to do about it? 
You can do one of two things—you 
can accept the situation as it is, you 
can consider that it will be safest for 
you to stay inside your own nation, 
the Negro nation of a white America 
that will gradually cease to develop 
in its growth toward true democracy 
because of its own division. Or you 
can determine that you are going to 
help America to be that true democ- 
racy of which we dream. 

It is more than a dream—it has now 
become a necessity that if we are to 
win the war and to achieve the peace, 
our country can only do so as a de- 
mocracy and a united democracy. I 
tell you frankly that since this war has 
swept the world into its blaze I have 
stopped thinking about the rights of 
the colored people here—I am asking 
today only one question—how can 
every citizen in this country fulfill his 
responsibility as a citizen of our de- 
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mocracy? I repeat, it is a democracy 
that will win this war. If we cease 
to be a democracy, we will not win this 
war and there will not be any peace if 
we don’t win the war. 

Therefore it is not enough merely to 
join the Army and the Navy and the 
airforce if they will have us, and to do 
nothing if they won’t. It is not enough 
to pour our savings into war bonds. It 
is not enough to put our lives into 
factories and war work so far as we 
are allowed. We will not win this war 
unless we win it as a nation where 
human beings are equal and human 
rights are respected. The peace will be 
no peace unless it is based upon the 
principles of human equality. 

In profound belief in democracy, 
then, in deepest love of our country, 
let us now realize that when we work 
for democracy and our own nation we 
are in the most important sense work- 
ing for victory in war and in peace. 

Therefore today I believe that 
discrimination in our country must go, 
because until it does, we will not have 
won the war. We cannot fight for free- 
dom unless we fight for freedom for 
all. We are not better than fascists 
if we fight for the freedom of one 
group, and not another, for the benefit 
of one race and not another, for the 
aggrandizement of a part and not the 
betterment of the whole. And we must 
be better than fascists. We cannot 
allow in our nation the evil root of 
something which Hitler has developed 
into a system of slavery the like of 
which the world has never seen, where 
the individual is nothing but a piece of 
property seized and used and tossed 
aside by a robber government. Japan’s 
militarists, too, have for generations 
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so conceived the individual to be noth- 
ing but a tool, and the history of 
Japan during the last four generations 
has been the history of the struggle 
between the individual and the posses- 
sor state. And the beginning of that 
struggle anywhere is always in the 
degradation of a class, the condemna- 
tion for some trivial cause, of a group 
of individuals. 

It is ironic that in Germany the 
death grip of the state today upon the 
individual arose not out of too much 
unity but too little. Germany has 
never really achieved a sense of na- 
tionhood. A loose handful of states, her 
peoples have longed for unity. But in 
the desire to be integrated into a na- 
tion, they have handed themselves 
over to a handful of persons who have 
wrecked them not only as a nation but 
as individuals. 

We, too, are not a unified people. 
We have sprung from many sources 
and many places, and we too have a 
deep seated longing for unity. Perhaps 
that is why we exalt more than most 
democracies in the power of our gov- 
ernment. In a common government we 
find a sort of unity which otherwise 
we lack. Perhaps that is why we look 
to government instead of to our wise 
men, as the Chinese and Indians do. 
But this desire to be unified must not 
lead us in the direction of the Nazis, 
where first a race was despised and 
then where every individual who dif- 
fered from the unifying force was 
eliminated. The danger of race preju- 
dice always is that it tends to lump 
people together, and to ignore the in- 
dividual. Any nation which tolerates 
prejudice against one group in its 
people carrys inside itself the poten- 
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tialities of developing fascism, as a 
persistent sore is always a potential 
cancer. It has to be watched, and the 
body is never safe until the sore is 
cut out. 

The equality of opportunity, there- 
fore, which you have not been given 
in your country, has now become more 
than an individual handicap, more 
than a group misfortune. It has become 
a national danger of the sharpest sort, 
a rock upon which our whole nation 
may founder. It is now necessary that 
all of us who believe with all our 
hearts in democracy work together to 
bring about human equality in the 
world of which our nation is only a 
part. 

There are nations in the world, and 
great peoples, who may be our friends 
or our enemies in years soon to come, 
depending upon whether or not we can 
believe in and practice human 
equality. I speak of the peoples of 
Russia and China and India. These 
three peoples, combined, make most of 
the world’s population. Combined, 
they hold the future of the world be- 
tween them. And two of them, China 
and Russia, are already resolved on 
the equality of races, and India wants 
her freedom. They have suffered, two 
of them, India and China, severely, 
India disastrously, from the effects of 
race prejudice. In a world where these 
nations will have power, and that is 
already today, they will not tolerate 
discrimination between peoples. It is 
essential that our nation be friends 
with these nations and not enemies. 
But they cannot be wholly our friends 
if within our own people we are 
divided by prejudice, one group 
against another. 


You see how important you have 
become. You are no longer a minority 
group in one nation. You have become 
the touchstone of democracy in our 
own country and in the world. 

For America has long been in a sense 
the land of dream for many peoples. 
Many Indians, today hoping for free- 
dom, look at this moment to our coun- 
try. Will America really stand for 
freedom for all? Do the four freedoms 
apply to an Indian in India? He does 
not know—but he hopes. And Chinese 
boys fighting so bravely and long 
against the bitter enemy, they look to 
America. Will America help the Chi- 
nese as they are helping the English? 
And after the war is over, will Ameri- 
cans give to Chinese an equal place, 
the place they deserve in the world? 
China does not know. 

These are the two countries who 
have suffered most heavily from the 
race prejudice of the white man. And 
yet why do I not speak of the millions 
in Java and the South Seas, and in the 
Philippines and in Africa, and the 
Arabs? They look to America, who 
has never wanted an empire, who 
fought a war for freedom from an 
empire, and fought another war to free 
her own slaves—surely America will 
be on their side? 

Yet who dares to promise them that: 
we will be? I dare not. Today it is my 
greatest shame that when one of these 
peoples puts the question to me, will 
America give us real equality of treat- 
ment after this war? I can only say, 
I don’t know. 

And the reason I don’t know, that I 
dare not promise, that I am not sure 
of the righteousness of my own people 
in the world is because of this miser- 
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able race prejudice at home which 
denies equality to a dark skin. I can- 
not hope that a dark skin in India or 
in China will have what we have not 
given our own. 

You see how important American 
democracy has become, democracy, 
which is not democracy unless it grows 
out of human equality. You under- 
stand that there are millions of people 
in the world who are losing hope. For 
if America, the great, the good, treats 
its dark citizens less kindly than its 
white, what hope have they? What is 
left for them to do except to prepare 
themselves for war and fight for them- 
selves? 

Well, one may say, let this be so. 
The white man has had his day, and 
now let the colored man have his. It 
does not matter, from the viewpoint 
of aeons of history which is uppermost, 
colored or white. But it matters to the 
very bottom of life whether or not the 
trend of our hope is toward freedom 
and equality or away from it. I do 
not care whether colored or white 
rules—in a ruler it is only the indi- 
vidual that matters, if there is not to 
be freedom anyway. Between a kindly 
colored ruler and an unkind white 
one, I should choose the kind man for 
my own life, But whichever it was, 
would make no fundamental difference 
to the world, if there were not to be 
the freedom of human equality, if 
ruler and subject were to be the rela- 
tionship between individuals. 

But today we have not reached that 
point. We are in the midst of a struggle 
in the hour of change, when by action 
for freedom we can still shape the 
world toward freedom. We ought so to 
act that all we do is designed to break 
down that which denies equality and 
forbids freedom. 


Therefore you are to be congratu- 
lated. You have come to your ma- 
jority at a time in history when more 
than ever before all effort for freedom 
can count, You are trained, intelligent, 
and ready to work. You are citizens 
in a country which still allows free 
speech and individual effort. But the 
most important of all and here is your 
greatest advantage, you belong to a 
group which more than any in the world 
knows what race prejudice is, and how 
even political freedom cannot do away 
with it, and you know that it must be 
done away with if democracy is to 
prevail. The white citizens of this 
country in their general ignorance can- 
not realize as clearly as you do how 
our nation is threatened by our inner 
division and what it means to the 
world if we do not achieve democracy. 
But you can realize it, you know what 
it does in your own lives, in your own 
minds and wills and characters. 

You have a peculiar responsibility 
then, born Americans, trained and 
taught as you have been, free to live 
as Americans in a country pledged to 
freedom and at this moment fighting 
for freedom in the world. And you 
have a great gift within yourselves. 
As I have come to know colored 
Americans, I discern in them generally 
a kind of character which few white 
people have. It is not a racial distinc- 
tion, for I do not believe that character 
has much to do with race. I do believe, 
however, that it has a great deal to do 
with circumstance of life. People who 
have suffered, people who have had to 
live with an inescapable trouble, with 
a permanent handicap of some sort, 
develop either a corroding bitterness, 
or a deep wide philosophical outlook 
on life. 

It is to the great credit of colored 
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Americans that most of them have not 
grown bitter, but have brought their 
rich sense of humor and their natural 
wisdom to bear upon the circum- 
stances which have surrounded them, 
so that today I say with complete 
truth that I find more maturity of 
spirit among the colored people in 
this country than among any others. 
I am used to that maturity, for the 
Chinese, being so wise and old a 
people, have the same maturity and 
to superlative degree. In this regard 
you are better fitted to establish close 
relationships with such people as the 
Chinese and Indians than any other 
Americans. Life has taught you some- 
thing—it was something which your 
ancestors had to learn and which they 
passed on from generation to genera- 
tion and today you have it as your 
spiritual possession, and a priceless 
possession it is—wisdom of the soul. 

You are therefore in a superior posi- 
tion in the world today. You are in a 
superior position in America—it is not 
you who bear the stigma of not prac- 
ticing democracy. You have now the 
advantage over the white man. You 
can be free from hypocrisy. 

Do not for one moment therefore 
accept the status which race prejudice 
puts upon you, Consider what you 
can do best and do it determined never 
to yield to one undemocratic behavior 
and prejudice which denies all that 
America means. You belong here in 
America—you have a purpose to fulfill 
in this country, and I am grateful to- 
day that the people of our country are 
of more races than one. It gives us 
this matchless opportunity of working 
out upon our own soil the world prob- 
lems of equality and of cooperation 
between different peoples. Do not yield 
to discouragement or to hopelessness 
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and do not expect an easy life or seek 
a sheltered one. The times are de- 
manding now that every one of you 
think not of yourself or of your own 
race or group life, but of the life of 
the nation as a whole. All that we have 
done for democracy and our history 
will have been lost, if we do not 
achieve a democracy now. 

Do not yield then for one moment 
to anything in our national life which 
denies democracy. Press steadily for 
equality, not only for yourselves, but 
for all those groups who are not given 
equality. It is as important for you to 
care that justice was given to a Jew as 
it is for you to fight for it for yourself. 
It is the principle that must be estab- 
lished for all of us, or none of us will 
have it. 

You will ask me how can this be 
done? 

Well, I reply, the spirit in which it is 
done is the first thing. I should like 
to see colored Americans show their 
belief in human equality as a principle 
by making it apply to others beyond 
themselves. I feel that the fight against 
discrimination in this country, for ex- 
ample, would have added force if the 
colored people would show some in- 
terest in the way other people, also 
colored, are being treated. I should like 
to have colored opinion express itself 
clearly on the matter, for example, of 
Chinese immigration into this country. 
China is our great and brave ally— 
we are her ally, rather, for it is she 
who has fought the war thus far, and 
we have done very little even to aid 
her. I should like to see colored Ameri- 
cans take a leading part in modifying, 
for example, our very discriminatory 
immigration laws which forbid a quota 
to Chinese immigration. Now of all 
times would be the time, when China 
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is so sorely pressed by our common 
enemy, for America to come forward 
with an act which proves to the Chi- 
nese that we are determined to give 
up race prejudice as a motive for our 
actions. What better symbolic act 
than to put Chinese upon a quota 
basis for immigration like that we 
have for Europeans and to say that as 
Americans we wil] give up those extra- 
territorial rights in China which we 
ought never ta have had because they 
were the result of treaties which were 
based on human inequality? 

I should like to see colored Ameri- 
cans take this interest in the Chinese. 
And I should like to see them press 
for more aid to China in planes and 
war materials. We have given China 
a few old-fashioned planes and some 
money for war relief. That is all we 
have done. Yet China is trying to go on 
trusting us as an ally. It is not easy. 
It is less easy, I can tell you, when she 
observes the segregation in our Army 
and Navy and airforces. It is inevita- 
ble that she concludes that America 
will help the white people with all our 
forces, as America is now helping 
England, but America will not help 
her because she is not white. I cannot 
deny, when I am pressed by Chinese 
questions, that this is true. It is true 
at )east in its practical effect, and I 
say so with anger and sorrow. I should 
like to be able to tel) my Chinese 
friends that Americans are not like 
that. But I cannot. 

And I should like you to take a deep 
interest in India, who has been so un- 
justly treated in our press and by our 
radio commentators and columnists. 
With what childish arrogance these 
men in their ignorance of history and 
their complete ignorance of India have 
dared to criticize and to judge India at 


this time when after years of patient 
effort, she has again been denied free- 
dom. You ought to know of India, and 
for our country’s sake you ought to 
Jet India know that there are Ameri- 
cans who understand her point of view 
and who sympathize with her desire 
for freedom and her wish to work out 
her own problems of national unity. 
Freedom is not something which has to 
be achieved by individual or nation. 
It is the right of all to be born free. 
And what do you know of Korea, 
that people long subject to the mili- 
tary rule of Japan and now longing 
for their freedom, and what of the 
people of Indonesia? For America’s 
sake, you must mend the ignorance 
of the white American and atone for 
his arrogance and do what he has not 
been willing to do for these who look 
to America to lead in democracy. If 
I have a criticism to make of the col- 
ored people of our country it is that 
they have been too selfish in their in- 
terest in equality. They have thought 
too often of equality only for them- 
selves in this one country—and by so 
doing they have limited their own 
struggle and robbed it of size and force 
and meaning for the whole human 
race. You are not simply a group of 
people in one country—you are part 
of the great war of the peoples for 
freedom. They are not only colored 
peoples against white—there are many 
white people on your side, and white 
people in many parts of the world who 
are subject, too, to tyrants. You must 
understand the meaning of the war, 
and you must wage it on its true 
scale. By linking your particular bat- 
tle for your own place in your own 
country to the whole war for freedom 
and human equality in the world, you 
will enlarge your forces and strengthen 
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your cause, and help to win the war 
for democracy. 

And you must remember that if we 
are really to achieve human equality 
in the world the war must not de- 
generate into a war of the races or a 
war of East against West. Such a 
struggle against prejudices will win 
nothing. Your enemies are not of one 
race or nation, your enemies are all 
those who do not believe in human 
equality, who judge a man by his skin, 
and not by what he is as an individ- 
ual. Your allies are those who believe 
in the practice of human equality and 
who judge an individual solely by 
what he is and what he does. As 
simply as that, you may know your 
enemies and your allies. You too must 
not yield to race prejudice. It is as 
wrong for you to hate the white man 
because he is white as it is for him to 
hate you because you are not white. 
Keep yourselves free from jealousy 
and revenge that you may do your 
great work in the world in this time. 

And what is your work? It is to be a 
bridge between your country and those 
other countries of which I have just 
spoken. The white man cannot per- 
haps understand India as India now 
needs to be understood, nor will he 
help China, as China ought now to be 
helped. But you can understand India 
because you know what India has had 
to suffer and you know what China 
needs now and at the peace table. 
Come out of that little world of your 
own and take your place in America 
as interpreters of the colored peoples 
of the world. Be ready to speak for 
Africa at the peace table, and to speak 
for Korea. Make yourselves a part of 
America to whom these peoples turn 
for understanding. Today you belong 
to the world, and your demands in 
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your own country are part of the 
world demand for freedom and for 
human equality. 

You must, in short, stop thinking of 
yourselves as colored people in a white 
country. You must, instead, think of 
yourselves as people determined with 
other people to make democracy come 
true. Forget the color of your skins. 
How can you ask white people to for- 
get your color if you cannot forget it? 
When you really believe that it makes 
no difference what color your skin is, 
you can step out of yourselves, free. 
You must, in your own spirit, be equal 
to any other people before you are 
equal. Be free, and you can act as free 
people, be equal, and you will act as 
human beings equal to any and all. 
Drive out of yourselves first the very 
memory of any difference between peo- 
ples—deny it by what you are. Go to 
your great work in the world of today 
unhampered by the thought of race 
prejudice in others or in yourselves. 

As far as you are able really to 
believe in your own equality so far 
will you be able to bring human 
equality about in our country and in 
the world. You will not grow bigger 
than your own feelings, you will not 
accomplish more than you are. This 
fight for equality begins in your own 
soul, and then it must spread as wide 
as the world. The battle against race 
prejudice is no longer a family quarrel) 
in our own house. The great storm that 
now sweeps humanity has swept us all 
with it, and our own fight against 
discrimination has become part of the 
tremendous struggle for human free- 
dom upon this globe. 

Let us enlarge our own minds, then, 
let us increase the space in our souls, 
that we may be fit to live through 
these heroic times. 








The Basis of Negro Morale in 
World War IT 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 


INTRODUCTION 


I am about to essay a task which I 
have never consented nor attempted to 
do before in my life—make a com- 
mencement address. But there are im- 
pelling reasons which cause me to 
break the habits of a lifetime and at- 
tempt to speak to you today. Pri- 
marily, I think I am persuaded to do 
so because history has an uncanny 
way of repeating itself. Twenty-five 
years ago I sat where you are now 
sitting—figuratively, and almost liter- 
ally, with my diploma in one hand and 
an army rifle in the other. Just as 
many of you sitting in front of me, I 
was desirous, even anxious, to serve 
my country in her hour of need. I was 
not only willing and ready to die for 
my country, if need be, but also ex- 
pected that my sacrifice would not be 
in vain. Unlike many of you who face 
me, however, I had not been disillu- 
sioned by the failure of a previous war 
to end war or to save the world for 
democracy; nor had I been through 
one of the most devastating economic 
depressions in the history of this coun- 
try. But, like many of you, I found 
myself faced with the paradoxical 
situation of our country at war to save 
the world for democracy, denying a 


* This paper is a commencement address 
delivered at the graduation exercises of Vir- 
ginia Union University on June 9, 1942. Al- 
though it has been four months since it was 
delivered, the point of view and even the 
details have not substantially changed. How- 
ever, it would be well to keep in mind the 
date when this paper was written. 
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substantial part of its population at 
home a full share of the democracy 
for which it was fighting abroad. Thus, 
I want to talk to you frankly, and I 
hope constructively, for a little while 
about this paradox which confronted 
me and obviously confronts many of 
you and your elders. I would like to 
share with you any wisdom I may 
have been able to gain, as an adult, 
from the experience of 25 years of liv- 
ing in, and reflecting upon, this para- 
doxical situation which we both still 
face. And I want to do this because 
the effectiveness of the Negro’s con- 
tribution in this war is going to be 
determined by whether he meets this 
paradox frankly and realistically or 
whether he retreats unwittingly into 
pessimism or cynicism or some other 
form of defeatism. 

What I have to say today I have put 
under the label: The Basis of Negro 
Morale in World War II. I am not 
going to pick a quarrel with anyone 
by trying to give a precise definition 
of morale. You know sufficiently well 
what I am talking about. As Jan 
Struther observed: “Morale is some- 
thing like vitamins, You can’t see it. 
You can’t touch it. You can’t taste it. 
Yet if you haven’t got it, you’re sunk.” 
I would like, however, to divide what 
I have to say into three more or less 
loosely connected parts: (1) I wish to 
make some general observations rela- 
tive to the Negro’s status in World 
War I and World War II; (2) I wish 
to discuss briefly the relation of Negro 
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protests to the maintenance of Negro 
morale; and (3) I should like to sug- 
gest some fundamental ways in which 
our morale may be improved. 


THE STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN 
Woritp War I 


Although I was a participant in the 
last war, I took occasion several weeks 
ago to read some of the historical 
accounts of the Negro’s participation 
in World War I. It was at. once a 
sobering and fruitful experience. I 
can’t take the time to tell you all of 
the Negro’s experience in the last war 
but I can and will give you a few 
typical examples which indicate that 
Negroes entered World War II under 
much more favorable circumstances 
than they did World War I. 

I should like to point out, in the first 
place, that in the last war it was 
clearly the unwritten but explicit 
policy of the War Department, as well 
as the Navy, that Negroes should be 
the “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” of the armed forces. At the 
beginning of the war, after the four 
token Negro regular army regiments 
were brought to normal strength, 
Negro enlistments for combat units 
were not only discouraged but actually 
stopped. Moreover, after the draft law 
was enacted and put into operation, 
even when counting Negro pioneer 
regiments as combat units, more than 
four-fifths of the approximately 
400,000 Negroes who served their 
country in the last war were put into 
labor battalions—obviously, out of all 
proportion to their population ratio 
or any sort of military necessity. What 
is more significant, many Negro high 
school and college students and gradu- 
ates, and even professional men, were 
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herded into labor units as privates 
under white officers and in many in- 
stances even under white non- 
commissioned officers—a situation 
which not only dampened the enthusi- 
asm of many young educated Negroes 
because it didn’t provide any hope 
whatever for promotion, but also con- 
stituted a callous and profligate waste 
of intelligent man power. 

In the second place, following the 
pattern of confining Negroes to the 
role of “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” the War Department, at first, 
would not even discuss the question 
of training Negro officers. All sorts of 
excuses were given as to why such an 
untried experiment should not be made 
while we were trying to fight a war. It 
was argued that Negro troops wouldn’t 
follow Negro officers; that race riots 
would ensue if white soldiers had to 
salute them; and a whole lot of other 
nonsense which you know as well as I 
do. To make a long story short, after 
a most aggressive and persistent fight 
on the part of Negroes and a few 
liberal white people, the 17th Provi- 
sional Training Regiment was author- 
ized at Fort Des Moines—where in- 
cidentally the first women officers are 
to be trained for the WAAC. Some 
639 Negro officers were commissioned, 
to make the total of Negro officers 
serving in the last war approximately 
1200, But the winning of the fight to 
have Negro officers was merely the 
beginning. Every known species of 
skullduggery was used to discredit the 
Negro officer; and a studied attempt 
was made to belittle and minimize his 
contribution. And this process of 
villification might have succeeded had 
not as large a proportion of Negro 
officers brought back from France as 
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many medals for valor and citations 
for bravery as the white officers did. 

I could easily go on to a third, 
fourth, fifth, and a sixth place, if time 
permitted, and tell you how Negro 
soldiers were brutally assaulted in 
many Southern cities near army 
camps, and how they were bullied and 
intimidated in many army camps near 
Southern cities; how a concerted at- 
tempt was made to prejudice the 
French people against the Negro 
soldier; how Negro soldiers, even be- 
fore they returned from France, were 
told that they should not come back 
home expecting any extension of the 
democracy for which they had fought 
and died—that there would be no 
change in the status quo ante; and 
how race riots broke out in many cities 
North and South, and bitter disillu- 
sionment on the part of the Negro was 


the inevitable result, But I think I 


have given sufficient indication for you 
to understand what the Negro soldier 
faced in World War I. 

I mentioned a moment ago that I 
thought you were entering World War 
II, under much more favorable condi- 
tions than those under which the 
Negro soldier entered or fought in 
World War I. How much more favor- 
able, I concede immediately, is a moot 
question. However, in the summer of 
1940 President Roosevelt let it be 
known that the War Department had 
changed its policy of confining the 
Negro to the réle of “hewer of wood 
and drawer of water” for the armed 
forces, indicating that he would be 
placed in combat units in proportion 
to his population ratio. The Selective 
Service Act carried with it a non- 
discrimination clause to ensure that 
Negroes would not be drafted out of 
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all proportion to their numbers as 
occurred the last time. The Govern- 
ment as well as the public in general 
seems to be convinced, at least recon- 
ciled to the fact, that Negro officers 
could and should lead Negro troops. 
In fact, Negro officers are being trained 
in all branches of the Army, as the 
Southern Frontier recently pointed 
out: “. .. in the same officer candidate 
schools as white officers . . . without 
controversy or friction.” And I might 
add, that the number of Negro officers 
already in service in this war exceeds 
the total number of Negro officers com- 
missioned during the whole of World 
War I. While Colonel Charles Young 
was retired to prevent his promotion 
to brigadier general in the last war, 
General Davis has already been pro- 
moted to become the first Negro Gen- 
eral in the history of the U. S. Army. 
Despite the insulting manner in which 
it was announced and the limited in- 
crease in opportunity which it offers, 
the Navy has belatedly, although be- 
grudgingly, relaxed its exclusion pol- 
icy. While Negroes were denied the 
opportunity to train to become avia- 
tors in the last war, an aviation train- 
ing school has been established at 
Tuskegee. 

Again, I could go on to recite a num- 
ber of other changes which have taken 
place since the last war—many of 
them since “Pearl Harbor” even. But 
I think one must concede that the 
Negro soldier enters this war under 
quite different conditions than those 
under which his father entered and 
fought in World War I, whether he 
considers them more favorable or not. 

Three conclusions I would like to 
mention here and elaborate later. 
First, I don’t think I need to warn 
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you that I am not laboring under the 
illusion that the millennium has come. 
The position of the Negro soldier in 
general is unnecessarily difficult to say 
the least and, in too many instances, 
demoralizing. Second, I think some 
progress has been made, but what is 
most significant, that progress has 
been due largely to the persistent pro- 
tests of Negroes and their liberal white 
friends, insisting that Negroes and all 
other oppressed groups be given a 
square deal. Third, I think these 
changes show that there is room to 
hope that further protests will bear 
additional fruit; that there is no need 
for present-day Negro youth to be- 
come cynical or pessimistic or quitters 
in the face of this paradox by which 
you and I both are confronted. 


Necro Protests AND MAINTENANCE 
oF NEGRO MoraALE 


In this war, as in the last, there has 
been a lot of apprehension, in some 
quarters, as to the state of Negro 
morale. This apprehension has arisen, 
I suspect, more as a result of igno-. 
rance and as a reflection of a guilty 
conscience than as a real indication of 
the state of morale among the Negro 
people. Several government agencies 
have been making surveys of morale, 
including morale among Negroes. I am 
told that in going around interview- 
ing people and listening to conversa- 
tions on street cars and in public 
places, and from reading Negro news- 
papers, some of these agencies have 
concluded that Negroes are consider- 
ably more critical of certain phases 
of the prosecution of the war than 
the American people in general and 
therefore their morale must be lower. 
(Incidentally, I might point out that 


the same thing was said in the last 
war.) I do not need to explain to an 
audience of this complexion the fallacy 
involved in this sort of approach to 
an appraisal of Negro morale. You 
and I know that if you want to get a 
real appraisal of Negro morale you 
should ascertain how many war bonds 
Negroes have bought; you should find 
out how many Negroes are saboteurs 
or draft-dodgers; or how many are 
engaged in chiseling gasoline and 
sugar or bootlegging tires; how many 
Negroes are making huge profits out 
of the war; or how many Negroes have 
gotten soft commissions, particularly 
in the Navy, and other branches of the 
Armed Service. You and I know, or 
at least we have good reason to 
suspect, that morale among Negroes is 
no lower than it is among the rest of 
the population. Certainly we have a 
right to be surprised that it is not as 
low as one would have good reason to 
expect it to be. 

Negroes are critical, and rightfully 
so, of many of the procedures involved 
in prosecuting the war. Negroes point 
out that you can’t put a ball and 
chain on a man and expect him to run 
as fast or as far as other men who are 
not so encumbered; no matter how 
willing he may be nor how strenuously 
he tries. Negroes have tried to point 
out to the Government that the 
gratuitous and reactionary segregation 
policy of the armed forces not only 
must inevitably affect Negro morale 
but constitutes an obstacle to the war 
effort in general. Negroes have not 
been called up in proportion to their 
numbers thus far because the Gov- 
ernment has not been able to build 
enough segregated cantonments in 
which to house them. As badly as we 
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need aviators, the government is able 
to use only a small fraction of the 
large reservoir of potential Negro 
cadets because we have only one 
training center for Negro pilots at 
Tuskegee.t The Navy had to defer for 
several weeks the inauguration of its 
limited program of training for Ne- 
groes at Great Lakes until it could 
build special housing for Negro en- 
listees. Moreover, to date, the Navy 
has refused to authorize any Negro 
college to participate in the Naval 
Enlisted Reserve Program because it 
has not made up its mind whether its 
recent action is to remain a feeble 
gesture or whether it really means to 
have Negroes in the Navy in any real 
sense.? Despite the fact that war in- 
dustries need man power ever so badly, 
and despite the establishment and 
good work of FEPC, and despite the 
dubious policy about to be inaugu- 
rated by the Sun Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, they have merely given token 
employment to Negroes so far. Every 
time you turn around the Red Cross is 
making some foolish rule like its 
“blood bank” policy which makes 
Negroes wonder what we are fighting 
this war for anyway. The government 
departments which have an increasing 
demand for workers of all kinds have 
employed a large number of Negroes 
but have permitted their efficiency and 
peace of mind to be unnecessarily 


* According to the most recent figures less 
than 50 Negro pilots have been trained, al- 
though there is a reservoir of more than 
70,000 Negro applicants for the Air Corps 
pilot training. 

* We might add that the Navy has refused 
to make any provision for Negro women as 
officers in the WAVES, because there are no 
Negro officers in the Navy, and Navy offi- 
cials insist that a Negro woman could not 
relieve a white “armchair” officer. 


disturbed by some narrow-minded 
petty-Gauleiters who have their own 
Nazi notions of how Negroes should 
be treated while working for Uncle 
Sam in the Nation’s capital. In a word, 
Negroes have protested and will con- 
tinue to protest the undemocratic and 
many times insulting and sometimes 
brutal treatment of Negroes in the 
armed services and the war effort in 
general. And they are going to continue 
these protests because they know that 
while we might win the war despite 
such tactics, we nevertheless will lose 
the peace as we did the last time. And 
we are in this struggle now to win 
both. 

One of the most subtle and short- 
sighted comments one frequently hears 
and reads is the criticism by some 
people who are still fighting the last 
war, that this is no time to waste our 
energy in solving social problems, or 
making social experiments, and that 
any one who does so is creating dis- 
unity and diverting attention from the 
war effort. The best answer I have 
heard given to such criticism was 
made over the radio some three or 
four weeks ago by J. B. Priestly, the 
British radio commentator. Mr. 
Priestly pointed out what all persons 
who know what this war is about 
should know, namely, that this is total 
war, and that you can’t fight this kind 
of war without social change and ex- 
periment; and that where people who 
are fighting this war, and that means 
all of the people, are affected by un- 
toward social conditions, it is the 
essence of total war to do something 
about them. Mr. Priestly was em- 
phatic on the point that the experience 
of Great Britain has shown that the 
war effort demanded that the social 
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system be brought to a greater degree 
of equity. Poor health, unemployment, 
racial and class differences were and 
are liabilities. We can’t fight this war, 
said Mr. Priestly, as rugged indi- 
vidualists nor within the framework 
of the status quo ante. 

I have mentioned this criticism be- 
cause it has been raised in some in- 
stances relative to the protests by 
Negroes that they be given oppor- 
tunity to make their contribution to 
the war effort under the same condi- 
tions as other Americans. I shall 
dismiss that (shall I say, small) 
minority of critics who would rather 
see the United States lose the war 
than to give Negroes or any other 
oppressed group plain, ordinary, de- 
cent, human treatment. However, I 
would like to make some observations 
growing out of the honest, although 
misguided and unwarranted, concern 
of the majority of our fellow white 
Americans who feel that Negroes are 
taking unfair advantage of the emer- 
gency to solve the race problem; and 
because of their protests are alienat- 
ing the affections of Negroes from the 
war effort and creating disunity there- 
by. 

In the first place, I wish to reiterate 
as emphatically as I can that the fac- 
tor of race relations in World War II 
is infinitely more than a sociological 
phenomenon to be relegated to the 
leisurely consideration of peacetime 
research; and that the frank recogni- 
tion of this fact is a necessary part of 
our political, if not military, strategy. 
Those persons who are not convinced 
of this fact by now just do not or will 
not understand the nature of this war. 
Great Britain lost Malaya and Burma 
and failed to obtain the all-out, active 


cooperation of India because she re- 
fused to see that she could not suc- 
cessfully wage a total war and at the 
same time maintain her traditional 
racial and caste relationships with the 
native populations of these areas.® 
American citizens, both white and 
black, would do this country a cruel 
disservice if they did not continue to 
point out that the maintenance of our 
traditional pattern of race relations in 
the prosecution of this war is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy by fur- 
nishing them with evidence to con- 
vince the darker peoples of Asia that 
America cannot be trusted when she 
says that she is fighting to preserve 
democracy when, in the midst of the 
most dangerous war in her history, she 
so cruelly denies it to 13,000,000 
American citizens of color, And what 
is more, we prevent the all-out mobili- 
zation of the man-power of this coun- 
try, both in the armed services and 
war industry, when we insist upon 
“doing business as usual” in our race 
relations. 

To the credit of many citizens, 
white as well as black, they have per- 
sisted in their efforts to persuade the 
Government that the traditional un- 
democratic treatment of racial and 
other minority groups is impeding the 
war effort; and to the everlasting 
credit of the Government some of 
these protests, but by no means 
enough, have borne fruit. 

In the second place, there are some 


*Since the writing of this speech, the fact 
that British imperialism has not learned its 
lesson has been cruelly demonstrated in its 
handling of the Indian problem. In many 
instances, this constitutes one of the most 
discouraging setbacks the cause of the 
United Nations has received to date, not 
excepting the crisis in Russia. 
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well-meaning critics who misjudge the 
motives of the protests on the part of 
Negroes. They ask us—Look! Do you 
want the Axis to win? Are you being 
fooled by Japanese propaganda? Why 
are you Negroes always “bellyaching” 
—don’t you know that your condition, 
even in America, could be much worse 
than it is? On the surface all of these 
seem to be reasonable questions. The 
main difficulty, however, is that they 
miss the point of the Negro’s protests 
because such questions proceed from 
fallacious premises. 

(1) Negroes were never more cer- 
tain of anything than the fact that 
their destiny, indeed their very hope of 
survival, is inextricably bound up with 
the preservation of democracy and 
freedom for all people. Negroes never 
were more certain of anything than 
that Joe Louis was right when he said: 
“There’s a lot of things wrong with 
this country, but they ain’t nothing 
Hitler’s going to fix.” 

(2) Most Negroes were never more 
certain of anything than that a yellow 
tyrant is just as despicable and brutal 
as a white or a black one. Most 
Negroes who have thought about the 
question, and even the majority of 
those who have not thought, know 
deep in their hearts that Benjamin 
Mays was right when he recently 
pointed out so forcefully that Japan 
doesn’t care any more about the 
peoples of color in Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas than Hitler does. 

(3) Negroes were never more cer- 
tain of anything than the fact that not 
only could their situation be worse in 
America but they are even more cer- 
tain that it must become considerably 
better if democracy is to survive. 
Negroes were never more certain of 


anything than that DuBois was right 
when he pointed out recently that the 
fact that Negroes are in the frying 
pan rather than the fire does not 
justify the expectation that therefore 
they should not “raise hell” to get out 
of the frying pan. 

In the third place, it is probably 
superfluous to observe that this war 
has, or is supposed to have, certain 
important moral objectives as well as 
military and political—all of which 
must be aimed at simultaneously. It 
is probably also superfluous to re- 
iterate that a democracy has the very 
difficult task of winning the war and 
saving its soul at cne and the same 
time. Otherwise, we may again win the 
war and lose the peace as we did the 
last time. I say this to say, that the 
Negro would be recreant to his na- 
tional duty if he did not try to keep 
America’s moral conscience alive at 
home while it is on fire abroad. And 
we have every reason to hope that he 
will be successful. 

Pear! Buck, who has been one of the 
most consistent and insistent influen- 
tial white Americans in this country 
attempting to call attention to the 
extent to which our racial policies and 
practices are jeopardizing our chances 
of winning real freedom in the world, 
tells us in her open letter to Negroes 
under date of February 28, that there 
are three groups of white people in 
this country: 

There is one group ... who have no 
race prejudice. [However] The mass of 
white Americans belongs to a second group. 
These willingly or unwillingly acknowledge 
prejudice, but they are beginning to believe 
in varying degrees that their prejudice is 
wrong. They are beginning to see, or at least 
to suspect, that discrimination on the unjust 
ground of color works evil not only to those 
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who bear the burden of discrimination, but 
to those who harbor it... . The third white 
group in our country is smaller than the 
second but not so small as the first. It is 
made up of those white people in whom 
race prejudice is deeply ingrained because 
tradition still holds them bound, or because 
their lack of intelligence and economic op- 
portunity, demand a class yet lower than 
their own so that they can feel superior to 
somebody. . . . These white people are the 
enemies of freedom. Should the Axis win, 
these would be its friends. They would rule 
this country under the guidance of Hitler 
and the Japanese. 

If the American white people belonged 
mostly to the first group, there would be no 
need for this letter. The work would be 
done. . . . If the American white people 
belonged mostly to the third group this 
letter would not be printed at all. We would 
now be fighting on the side of the Axis and 
against the democracies and we would be 
planning a complete subjugation of all the 
colored peoples in the world. 

But, the American white people belong 
mostly to the middle group, those who have 
inherited or been trained in prejudice, but 
who because they have also inherited and 
been trained in the American ideals of 
human freedom and equality now find a 
serious conflict within themselves. 

At this moment our chance of freedom 
for all people is in these troubled, un- 
decided, yet on the whole honest, white 
Americans most of whom hate their in- 
ability to make practical their belief in 
freedom for all. 


If Miss Buck is right in her analysis, 
and I for one am certain that she is, 
then our duty as loyal black Ameri- 
cans is clear: We should thank God 
that the third group is no larger than 
it is; pray that the first group will 
not become discouraged; and redouble 
our efforts to intensify the conflict of 
conscience within the middle group, 
by whom the future of freedom in this 
country, if not the world, will be de- 
cided. 


MAINTENANCE OF NeGRO MORALE 


Now, in conclusion, how can we 
maintain and increase morale among 
Negroes, and particularly Negro 
youth? I shall not attempt to answer 
this question in detail. I shall con- 
tent myself with giving you two sug- 
gestions. And these two suggestions 
grow out of the fact that whatever else 
may contribute to high morale, an un- 
derstanding of one’s fundamental aims 
and a reasonable faith that they are 
attainable are basic. Accordingly, I 
wish to take these final minutes to 
urge, first, that you broaden your un- 
derstanding of what we are fighting 
for in this war, as you already compre- 
hend why we are fighting; and, sec- 
ond, that you deepen the foundations 
of your faith in our ability to attain 
those ideals for which we fight. 

I said a moment ago that you should 
broaden your understanding of what 
we are fighting for, just as you al- 
ready comprehend why we are fight- 
ing. Let me make my implication here 
explicit. There is a difference between 
knowing why we are fighting and un- 
derstanding what we are fighting for. 
Why are we fighting? Because the 
Japanese attacked us at Pearl Harbor; 
because Hitlerism menaced our peace 
and security; because the Nazi way 
of life is not only repugnant to our 
democratic institutions and ideals but 
threatens their continued existence; in 
short, we are fighting because we had 
to, we had no other reasonable al- 
ternative. 

But what are we fighting for? 

I agree with that large number of 
intelligent people all over the world 
who insist that, despite the carefully- 
worded but ambiguous generalities of 
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the Atlantic Charter, we need to state 
in intelligible and positive terms what 
we are fighting for. I agree with those 
who insist that we need to clarify 
what we are fighting for, while I am at 
the same time, fully conscious of the 
dilemma faced by anyone who at- 
tempts such a task. If you make your 
aims too explicit you are almost sure 
to create disunity, and if you make 
them too vague they don’t mean any- 
thing to anybody, or what is probably 
only a little better, they mean every- 
thing to everybody—like the elephant 
in Tolstoy’s tale which several blind 
men attempted to describe, each de- 
scribing him in terms of the part of the 
elephant he touched. But I contend 
that there ought to be and there is 
enough statesmanship in our Govern- 
ment to resolve this dilemma; to 
clarify what we are fighting for in such 
terms as to minimize acrimonious dis- 
sension on the one hand and to provide 
a real understanding of our peace ob- 
jectives on the other. Mr. Sumner 
Welles’ Memorial Day address is a 
long step in this direction. 

Pending the formulation of a more 
adequate statement, however, we will 
have to do the best we can with what 
we have. What are we fighting for? I 
suspect that despite the commonality 
of a few very general aims there are 
too many people who are fighting for 
radically different things. There are 
some people who are fighting to restore 
the status quo ante, not realizing that 
this world can and should never be the 
same again. Unfortunately, there are 
some people who are fighting to retain 
their present privileged positions to 
exploit their less fortunate fellow be- 
ings. We fervently hope that their 
tribe will speedily decrease, There are 
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many people who are fighting for a 
better world when peace comes, but 
disagree on their definition of what a 
better world should be. But whatever 
others may be fighting for, Negroes 
must be fighting for what the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace called, “. . . a common standard 
of social values—a new charter of 
human rights and obligations to be 
applied to all peoples irrespective of 
race or nationality, class or creed.” 
Whatever others may be fighting for, 
Negroes must be fighting for the ful- 
filment of Mr. Sumner Welles’ solemn 
pronouncement that “The Age of im- 
perialism is ended . . . [and] Dis- 
crimination between peoples because 
of race, creed or color must be abol- 
ished.” Negroes must be fighting for 
the freedom of oppressed peoples 
everywhere, here and abroad, whether 
they are black, brown, yellow or white 
—whether it is the Jew in Poland, the 
untouchable in India, the Hottentot in 
Africa, the peasant in China, or the 
sharecropper in Mississippi. Negroes 
must rid themselves of anything 
which smacks of narrow provincialism 
or racial chauvinism and constantly 
strive for greater international- 
mindedness in their thinking and their 
sympathy. For only by establishing 
freedom for all peoples can we assure 
it for ourselves. 

My second and final exhortation to 
you, I repeat, is that you deepen the 
foundations of your faith in our abil- 
ity to attain those aims for which we 
fight. Let me note at the outset that 
I can understand and appreciate some 
of the doubts and fears which you may 
have; namely, that after we win this 
war colonial peoples are going to con- 
tinue to be exploited under the yoke 
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of imperialism; that although we de- 
feat the Nazis and their pernicious 
theories of race, we will still have a 
large number of people in the world 
judged by the color of their skins 
rather than their intrinsic worth; that, 
in short, we will again win the war and 
lose the peace as we did the last time. 
I suspect that your doubts and fears 
are provoked particularly when you 
hear intelligent and, I think, well- 
meaning people like Clarence Streit 
talking about Anglo-Saxon Unions or 
Felix Morley discoursing on “the pre- 
cise aims for which English-speaking 
peoples are fighting,” and responsible 
officials like Prime Minister Churchill 
stating that the Atlantic Charter 
would not apply to the natives of 
Africa and India. But I assure* you 
that your doubts and fears are merely 
the temporary and transient reactions 
to the current scene without benefit of 
historical perspective or adequate dis- 
cernment of the social ferment that is 
at work in the world today. For I 
think we have many reasons to believe 
that the world is going to be a differ- 
ent and better place in which to live 
after this war and that the position 
of the Negro, as well as all other op- 
pressed peoples, is going to be dis- 
tinctly improved. 

In the first place, may I repeat that 
there is a social ferment in the world 
today which even now shows evidence 
of having begun to work. The Atlantic 
Charter, which was originally formu- 
lated as the guiding principles of an 
overlordship of the world by the white 
English speaking peoples, has already 
been or is in process of being radically 
revised specifically to include Russia 


‘Since the Indian affair, my assurance is 
not quite so strong. 


and China, And, for the first time dur- 
ing this war, a responsible official, such 
as Mr, Sumner Welles, the Under- 
secretary of State, emphatically pro- 
nounces that “The Age of imperialism 
is ended. . . . [that] Discrimination 
between peoples because of their race, 
creed, or color must be abolished... . 
[and that] The principles of the At- 
lantic Charter must be guaranteed to 
the world as a whole—in all oceans 
and in all continents.” 

In the second place, I think most 
anyone would concede that the exi- 
gencies of total war are requiring that 
age-old customs be uprooted; and that 
“life as usual” no less than “business 
as usual’ be abandoned in the interest 
of the war effort. We will not be able 
to return to the status quo ante even 
if we tried. And the most striking 
evidence that we are not going to try 
was illustrated by the Resolution of 
the British Labor Party last month 
which emphatically pronounced that 
many of the changes which Britain 
has made to bring a greater degree of 
equity within the social system as a 
necessary step in winning the war 
must be retained as an essential con- 
dition of a decent peace. 

In the third place, I have already 
suggested that if present events are 
viewed in their proper historical per- 
spective there is ample reason for 
believing that the position of the 
Negro as well as all other oppressed 
peoples will be greatly improved after 
we shall have won this war and the 
peace. Take, for example, the situation 
of the Negro in World War I, which 
I have already briefly described. Look- 
ing back at those events today, it 
seems almost inconceivable that 
Negroes could live through those ex- 
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periences and still retain their faith 
and hope, to say nothing about their 
sanity. But they did. And, while we 
might quarrel about the extent, their 
hope and faith, I think, were justified. 

I would be very much surprised if 
some of you were not inclined to dis- 
miss much of what I have been trying 
to say as idealistic twaddle or the 
rationalization of a sincere but foolish 
optimist. I assure you that I am per- 
fectly aware that the millennium has 
not come and probably will not come 
as a result of this war. But one would 
have to be a confirmed and incurable 
cynic if he did not perceive in such 
events as I have mentioned that a 
better world is in the making. 

The greatest and gravest threat to 
Negro morale is not that Negroes may 
protest too much but that they may 
become cynical or pessimistic and pro- 
test too little, too late, and uncon- 
structively; not that Negroes may not 
adequately comprehend what they are 
fighting for, but rather that their faith 
in the possibility of the attainment of 


their goals may not be based upon a 
valid historical perspective and an 
adequate discernment of the social 
forces at work in the world today. 

As the leaders of the generation of 
the immediate future, all of the hopes 
and fears of the Negro race in America 
and oppressed peoples throughout the 
world are centered in you. As the lead- 
ers of the generation of the immediate 
future, you cannot afford to be cynical 
even if you had good reason to be. 
You must believe in and fight for, and 
die for if necessary, the possibility of 
a better world; else frustration and 
chaos ensue. 

This, ladies and gentlemen of the 
graduating class, is the real basis of 
Negro morale both in World War II 
and after. 

Now may I bid you Godspeed, and 
hope that you will so live from day to 
day, that each of you will be able to 
say, as the Apostle Paul said to Tim- 
othy: “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.” 
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The Negro in Post-War Reconstruction: 


His Hopes, Fears and Possibilities’ 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


It is not too early to discuss and 
lay plans for post-war reconstruction. 
In fact, such considerations have an 
important bearing upon the urgent 
war effort itself. For, unless we have 
before us the kind of world we want 
we shall have difficulty knowing and 
feeling deeply what we are fighting 
for. Unless we can envision now, in 
cold realism, what in the light of long 
experience we might reasonably expect, 
we cannot possibly be prepared for the 
swift and cataclysmic changes to fol- 
low in the wake of this the world’s 
greatest war. 

We may prepare ourselves for radi- 
cal changes in the economic life of the 
Negro. Industry itself is undergoing 
profound changes, and will not be at 
all the same after the forced growth 
of an all-out war. With the cessation 
of war production there must be 
expected a long period of building up 
of neglected goods for normal con- 
sumption; a return of eight or ten 
million able bodied young men to in- 
dustry; a displacement of older men, 
women and Negroes who have been 
held in industry by the force of neces- 
sity and Presidential order. Both the 
necessity and the order will be relaxed 
with the disappearance of the emer- 
gency. At the same time, agriculture, 
which has been the mainstay of the 





* This article was originally planned as a 
chapter of the Yearbook on World War II 
and Negro Higher Education, but because 
of circumstances beyond our control it was 
not possible to include it in that volume. 
Thus it is being printed in this issue. 
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great bulk of the Negro working popu- 
lation, is learning now to supply the 
needs of this country and a part of 
Europe with fewer workers. It will 
lose more of its markets through the 
restoration of competition and eco- 
nomic collaboration with South 
America, There will probably be less 
need for Negro workers (and many 
others as well) in Southern agriculture. 
The recession from industry will 
nevertheless, we believe leave a de- 
posit of advanced skilled and tech- 
nical workers. The necessary defense 
training which many Negro workers 
have received over the recent years 
will widen the range of available skills, 
thus increasing their capacity for open 
competition. Thus, it may well be 
expected that the inevitably large 
numbers of released workers will be 
in stronger position to protest their 
enforced idleness and to bargain with 
labor itself for protective support. This 
suggests the need now for more inti- 
mate links with labor, and the training 
and development of more labor leaders 
who can articulate wisely the joint and 
mutually self-protecting aims of labor 
generally. The Negroes with sound 
academic preparation now working in 
industry have the unprecedented op- 
portunity to orient themselves toward 
labor leadership rather than the less 
attainable positions of management. 
There is likelihood of an accelerated 
movement away from the farms, and 
although this will complicate both the 
economic and social problems of the 
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cities, the best chances of Negroes for 
increasing their collective power and 
their social sophistication will be in 
the cities. 

From an age of power we shall prob- 
ably move into an age of chemistry 
and the fabrication of newer and even 
better non-food utilities from agricul- 
tural products. In this new field, in 
which already the opportunity of 
Negroes has been revealed, there will 
be openings for trained Negro chem- 
ists, agronomists and managers of 
scientific farms, if they are wise 
enough to be prepared for them. 

The war is teaching us the danger- 
ous folly of past neglect of the educa- 
tion of Negro youth. At the same time 
the Supreme Court has, in consistent 
decisions in advance of public opinion, 
supported the right and even desir- 
ability of appeals to law to enforce 
equal facilities in education. Increased 
_Spay for teachers will make these posi- 
tions more desirable for persons with 
more adequate preparation for the 
work, and force out of the systems of 
the South the unfortunate incompe- 
tents who have added to the lag of the 
Negro youth’s mental growth. An op- 
portunity of the rarest sort will be lost 
if Negro teachers do not take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to deal real- 
istically with these youth in their task 
of educating them. One of the rich 
results, if not basic functions of educa- 
tion, is to make youth dissatisfied with 
an undeveloped status quo, to increase 
their wants and their capacity for self- 
expression and action. 

One of the most difficult problems 
facing the Negro vanguard is the crude 
pattern of living of many of their race 
—a pattern of life that has been 
fashioned in the matrix of homes of 
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uncertain cultural standards and prac- 
tices. These are the ones who have not 
yet been challenged to habits of order- 
liness and self-control, because the 
lack of these qualities has been ac- 
cepted as an uncorrectable racial trait. 
It thus will become even more urgently 
the duty of the intellectually advanced 
Negroes, who have a biological kin- 
ship, to turn their skills and insights 
to the re-conditioning of the adults 
as well as children of this class. This 
they can do, despite differences in so- 
cial class and cultural levels, as teach- 
ers, social workers and other pro- 
fessionals, and by example as friendly 
neighbors in the cities. 

The handful of Chinese educated in 
the United States has been the ferment 
of a new China of three hundred 
million souls. The increasingly effec- 
tive nationalism of India has been the 
result of the few educated Indians who 
have not tried to be Englishmen but 
have placed their training, their rank 
and social class completely at the serv- 
ice of their humble masses. 

There is another possible post-war 
effect that will have profound implica- 
tions for the Negro. The rdéle of race, 
color, and imperialism in the thought 
patterns and national policies of the 
Western world is undergoing a pro- 
found change. In the first place, the 
association of color with inferior status 
has been broken, perhaps permanent- 
ly, not only by the diabolical efficiency 
of the yellow Japanese, but by the 
strategic value of the loyalty of the 
brown Indians; the essential and equal 
partnership of the Caucasian with the 
yellow Chinese; and the indispensabil- 
ity to European civilization of the 
dark brown Africans. The day of 
colonial imperialism is already passed ; 
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the wave of nationalism and freedom 
has already swept into a formidable 
and threatening power the long ex- 
ploited peoples of the Orient and 
Africa. This has been recognized by 
many of our wisest statesmen, and 
only recently interpreted for the aver- 
age American by Mr. Wendell Willkie 
when he said: 

The day is gone when men and women of 
whatever color or creed can consider them- 
selves the superiors of other creeds and 
colors. The day of vast empire is past. The 
day of equal peoples is at hand. 


This philosophy and this stark fact 
will not be immediately accepted by 
many Americans, particularly those 
conservative ones who have been will- 
ing to forego the chance of sectional or 
national growth for the exhilaration of 
superior racial rank. But it is a force 
to be reckoned with in the world, next 
to the power of Christianity itself. 

What cannot be accomplished in 
changed ideologies by the force of in- 
ternational discretion and social jus- 
tice will undoubtedly be influenced by 
the cold and impersonal force of our 
economic interdependence with the rest 
of the world. It is not without signifi- 
cance that General Smuts of South 
Africa, in a recent paper, declared that 
the color bar was collapsing from the 
sheer weight of economic necessity, and 
without regard to the cherished per- 
sonal sentiments of the white South 
Africans, Similarly, the economic costs 
of segregation in the United States are 
constantly pressing against practi- 
cability, profit, and national and sec- 
tional growth. 

It is inevitable that the growing 
identification of American Negroes 
with other colored races of the Orient 
and South America; the changing con- 


ceptions of the significance of color 
and the place of the non-Europeanized 
peoples and colonies; the strange align- 
ment of races on the present urgent 
democratic front; the life and death 
interdependency between peoples of 
all colors will have their effect upon 
the status of the Negroes of the United 
States. 

This new world conception can be 
expected to meet with sectional and 
scattered individual resistance. In 
areas of restricted education and eco- 
nomic advantage any such conception 
is likely to be alien and unacceptable. 
Indeed, we may expect many new out- 
breaks of violence throughout the 
country; new efforts at suppression 
and restoration of the traditional 
racial alignment set in the earlier his- 
tory of the South. 

Following the last war, which had 
given some stress to democratic sym- 
bols, there was a sharp revival of both 
organized and unorganized efforts to 
enforce a return to the old racial or- 
der. There sprang up organizations 
hysterically bent upon the preserva- 
tion of white, Gentile, Protestant su- 
premacy. And although the most ac- 
tive and articulate of these defenders 
were those who by their own native 
endowments felt most insecure, there 
was no pronounced effort on the part 
of the responsible government to con- 
solidate the minor social gains of the 
minorities made in the national emer- 
gency. Instead, there was, if anything, 
an attempt to provide a new rational 
base for undemocratic practices in the 
vogue of the intelligence tests, which 
proved the innate inferiority of 
Negroes and selected elements of the 
foreign-born; and in the legislation 
differentially restricting immigration, 
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which was based very largely upon 
these results, 

Where these popular aggressions 
were resisted by Negroes, in the new 
centers to which they had migrated for 
economic as well as social reasons, 
there were serious race riots. These 
riots were precipitated by contacts in 
industry, in residence areas, and in 
recreation areas. 

In the present war there are al- 
ready warning signals of impending 
difficulties. The recent proposal of a 
League to Maintain White Suprem- 
acy, the refusal by the Governor of 
Alabama of a Government contract 
because it contained a clause prohibit- 
ing racial discrimination; the dema- 
gogic use of a spurious racial issue by 
the Governor of Georgia for political 
purposes, all point to the growing re- 
sistance of the sections of the South 
in particular to the implications of the 
democratic ideology which the war 
has given new importance and reality. 
There will undoubtedly be clashes in 
the industrial centers of the North, 
between short-sighted economically 
competing racial and national groups. 
There will be the customary and even 
deliberate confusion of economic sub- 
terfuge and the familiar racial fears. 

We know that the spirit that gives 
zest to our fighting and working forces 
is that of the social and political ideal 
of democracy. We also know that 
American Negroes have in reality only 
a partial stake even in this remote 
ideal. The constant and increasing 
struggle for recognition and status in 
the imperfect state of this ideal’s re- 
alization is testimony enough of the 
problems ahead. 

The traditions and ideologies of cen- 
turies cannot be swept away in a day, 


or a year, or in the course of this war, 
however deeply we may desire it and 
know it to be just. This is the first 
cold reality to be reckoned with in any 
view of the future of a marginal peo- 
ple. Recognition of this may not bring 
happiness, but it can bring the satis- 
faction of knowing the ground on 
which the further struggles for status 
will take place. It should help resolve 
an indecision to face frankly and free- 
ly, if not approvingly, the fact that, 
whatever the issue of the war, the full 
privileges and amenities of citizenship 
will lag for the Negro and for other of 
the nation’s minorities. 

We are witnessing certain unmis- 
takable and new developments in the 
structure and philosophy of the Amer- 
ican Negro. Urban migration, indus- 
trialization, and unionization have 
been accomplishing not only a more 
clearly defined class structure, but a 
new articulation of the masses. Once 
selected Negro leaders spoke for the 
inarticulate proletariat, interpreting 
their needs and wants, and appealing 
to humanitarian sentiment for toler- 
ance and a limited opportunity. To- 
day, the masses speak for themselves 
and threaten to act for themselves. 
The power of numbers and of collec- 
tive responsibility takes the place of 
appeals to reason and brotherhood so 
often futile in the past. 

This is undoubtedly the meaning of 
the mass demonstrations such as have 
recently been witnessed in New York 
and Chicago, where ten and fifteen 
thousand Negroes have assembled to 
consider their own concerns, and to 
present themselves as a threat to the 
complacency of the nation regarding 
their situation as alien Americans in 
their only homeland. The really signifi- 
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cant, as well as aggravating, quality 
about these movements for the con- 
servative-minded of America is that 
the demands are eminently legitimate 
and in the spirit of the philosophy 
espoused by the nation in its effort 
to find and keep its soul. That is why 
there can be no effective rebuttals or 
counter-charges; only the warnings 
that insistence is untimely and pro- 
voking to those who, by their own 
proud confession, could not concede a 
truly democratic nation in a thousand 
years, The value of such demonstra- 
tions is evident in the signs of first 
recognition achieved. The danger lies 
in the opportunity presented for the 
sudden appearance of a persuasive but 
irresponsible leadership incapable of 
sound strategy, and more interested 
in power as such than in the simple 
and acceptable ends to be achieved 
by power for the forgotten people. 

It is futile for Negroes to expect, as 
a result of the war, that vague state of 
“integration” so dear to the vocabu- 
laries of those of whom the verbal 
ends of our inter-group struggle are 
demanded. There will probably not 
be, in fact cannot be, immediate “in- 
tegration” in any but political and 
theoretical aims. Integration is 
achieved, paradoxically enough, not 
by aiming desperately to be other than 
one’s self, but by realizing the best 
qualities of one’s self and group, there- 
by making one’s self desired for in- 
corporation. 

The real struggle of the Negro mi- 
nority is for recognition of their dif- 
ference, their gifts, their potentialities 
as Negroes and their basic rights as 
citizens, without social and political 
penalties for the fact of such differ- 
ences as might exist. The Chinese and 


Indians are not seeking “integration,” 
but the freedom to live their own lives 
in recognition of their full equality 
among the peoples of the world. 
Where there is such recognition the 
problems of social inter-communica- 
tion take care of themselves. These 
ends, it must be recognized, can only 
be achieved by struggle and not in- 
frequently by conflict over further 
years. Thus, instead of conceiving 
struggle and conflict as evils they 
might well be conceived as vital vir- 
tues. For conflict in its broader sense 
creates that essential solidarity which 
permits a group to act. Even though 
unpleasant and at times dangerous, 
conflict is a normal and rational part 
of the social process. Group conflict 
promotes solidarity and_ self-con- 
sciousness because of the common in- 
terest of defense. It is, in the long run, 
the way in which one gets incorpo- 
rated into society. The end of conflict 
comes when the conflicting groups find 
a modus vivendi that is mutually tol- 
erable and acceptable. 

There has always been a fear of any 
vigorous disturbance of the status quo, 
of creating new tensions. Yet, if we 
think of the really significant gains 
over the past century, it must be rec- 
ognized htat they were all born in 
tension. There has been no very im- 
portant advance in Negro status that 
has not been accomplished by doing 
things regarded as not in the best in- 
terest of race or race relations. The 
first Negro school was wrecked and 
the idea of Negro education was at- 
tacked by some of the best people as 
a dangerous and useless folly. Eman- 
cipation itself was a violent revolu- 
tion. Entrance to Northern industry 
was a threat to the economic security 
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of white workers, worth being opposed 
by riot; the attack on lynchings in the 
South, the protests of differential 
school facilities and teachers’ salaries, 
the invasion of residential areas for 
decent housing, the attempts to com- 
pel through the courts the provision of 
graduate education, if necessary, in 
the existing white universities of the 
South, have all been regarded by per- 
haps a majority of the nation as an 
untimely and unwarranted disturb- 
ance of the peace. 

There are limits, of course, to which 
conflict can be carried but there is also 
the fact that the common resistance of 
many American institutions to change 
creates paralyzing but not always 
warranted fears about stirring up ra- 
cial hatred, and makes easy the ad- 


vice to Negroes to wait a decade or a 
century or so for the privileges of full 
democratic citizenship to which they 
are now entitled. 

This struggle for status, and these 
conflicts, may be expected to continue 
after the war. Much of it will be below 
the level of acute attention, and there 
will also be a large element of the 
Negro population more interested in 
personal and emotional security than 
in racial advance at a rate more rapid 
than can be tolerated. The struggle of 
the Negro group, however, has not 
only a useful function in the American 
society, but the theoretical support of 


the nation’s most cherished philosophy 
—the right of all men to security, free- 


dom and happiness. 














Crisis in College Study of the Negro 


MARGARET C. 


Tuer PROBLEM 


Southern white colleges today face 
a crisis in regard to the study of the 
Negro, a crisis at once grave and in 
danger of being overlooked. In the 
face of today’s world upheaval no ra- 
tional man or woman could doubt the 
imperative need that people of differ- 
ent cultures and “races” should learn 
to live together satisfactorily in their 
common world. To anyone who has 
worked in the field of race relations in 
the United States, it is, therefore, pe- 
culiarly heartening to note the marked 
progress that even a decade has 
brought in the dispassionate, serious, 
and open-minded study of the Negro 
in Southern white colleges. 

It is peculiarly fortunate, moreover, 
that so much progress has been made 
of recent years, since the progress co- 
incides with the rapid increase in 
printed information about the Negro 
and race relations available for study 
and also with the rapid increase in 
tension in areas of race contact both 
in the United States and in the rest 
of the world calling for intensive and 
immediate study. 

The more disturbing is the danger 
that this development will suffer a 
severe set-back just at this juncture, 
and the more urgent the need that we 
understand this danger and take steps 
to avert it. 


A Tate or ProGREss 
The development of the study of the 


Negro in Southern white colleges has 
been gradual, largely indigenous, and 


McCULLOCH 


stemming from many sources, hence 
difficult to trace. Among its sources, 
however, certain elements are evident: 
the rise of the Social Studies, espe- 
cially Anthropology and Sociology, 
and of the scientific attitude towards 
social problems; the work of pioneer 
Negro scholars such as Woodson, Du- 
Bois, and Brawley, in exploring this 
special field and calling attention to it, 
and of the other Negro scholars fol- 
lowing in their steps; the work of 
pioneer Southern white liberals such 
as Edgar Gardner Murphy, Theodore 
DuBose Bratton, Howard W. Odum, 
and the Institute of Social Research 
of the University of North Carolina; 
the influence of big educational funds 
in encouraging and financing such 
studies; and the tireless work of the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion in publishing and distributing 
materials, promoting conferences, and 
persuading individuals to introduce 
into the colleges where they work, at 
least lectures and programs, pam- 
phlet materials and special reading as- 
signments in courses, and when possi- 
ble full courses on the subject. 

As a result of these combined forces, 
by 1931, Mr. N. C. Newbold of North 
Carolina was able to find 106 South- 
ern white colleges which were offering 
some work in this field, 39 of which 
offered each a full course on Race Re- 
lations or on the Negro, the rest devot- 
ing parts of courses to this subject.’”” 


*N. C, Newbold, “Southern Colleges and 


the Race Problem,” Education and R 
Adjustment, Report of Peabody Conference 
on Dual Education in the South. Published 
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These were certainly encouraging 
findings. 

Ten years later, in the winter of 
1941-1942, the writer of this article 
in turn surveyed the field. This time 
the Commission on [nterracial Coop- 
eration had a mailing list of over 400 
persons on the staffs of 356 Southern 
white colleges. These institutions com- 
prised three-fourths of all recognized 
Southern white colleges and universi- 
ties. A questionnaire mailed to one per- 
son in each of the 356 colleges was an- 
swered by 214 persons.” Of 214 col- 
leges represented in the replies, 187 or 
about 87 per cent did some work in 
the field, and 53 of them or nearly 25 
per cent offered at least one full course 
on the Negro, race relations, American 
minority groups, or the like. At 20 
of these colleges research on the Negro 
was being carried on; 80 supplemented 
curricular instruction with programs 
dealing with the subject—lectures, 
concerts, etc—58 carried on some 
type of interracial activities in most 
of which students participated. A few, 
among which the University of North 
Carolina and Scarritt College for 
Christian workers stand out especial- 
ly, carry on work of special distinc- 
tion and value. In almost every South- 
ern state there is at least one institu- 
tion which offers a varied program in 
this field. In these institutions parts 





by order of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference, 1931. This is important as the 
first general survey; but the printed résumé 
is so condensed as to obscure the methods 
used and to render it unavailable for com- 
parison with later surveys. The writer’s own 
survey is reported in a 70 page typed manu- 
script filed with the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation; this article is an inter- 
pretation of significant points brought to 
light by the survey rather than a résumé. 

7 About a dozen more replies were re- 
ceived too late for tabulation and analysis. 


of several courses in sociology and 
occasionally in other subjects, are de- 
voted to the Negro; there is at least 
one course on the Negro or race rela- 
tions; and there are programs and in- 
terracial student activities. This is a 
great advance over the previous dec- 
ade, and a tribute to the labor of the 
nameless pioneers. 


DANGER FROM IGNORANCE 


Viewed historically this is a heart- 
ening picture and moreover it shows 
the trend which we might have hoped 
developments would follow had no cri- 
sis arisen, a gradual increase through 
all colleges of this study, beginning in 
part-time work in sociology courses, 
gradually adding full courses on race 
or the Negro, programs, and student 
interracial activities; the develop- 
ment in each state of at least one in- 
stitution where interested students 
might receive thorough training in this 
subject; and the emergence of a few 
special centers where more intensive 
and advanced study, research, publi- 
cation, and laboratory work in obser- 
vation and social action in race rela- 
tions would be given, with ever in- 
creasing cooperation with Negro 
scholars and colleges. Surely some 
such long-range plan is at once the part 
of wise Southern statesmanship and in 
accordance with indigenous trends. 

But viewed from the standpoint of 
contemporary need the situation is 
appalling and cries out for swift re- 
medial action. In 13 per cent of South- 
ern white colleges,® even the most in- 
terested student can obtain no instruc- 

*It may be assumed that the situation 
revealed by the replies is at least as good as 
in those colleges not replying or having no 


contact with the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. 
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tion whatever on a subject so vital to 
the whole social order in which he 
lives. In 75 per cent of the colleges, 
the most he can hope for is parts of a 
few elective courses in sociology if he 
is able to fit these into his program. 
In almost 100 per cent he will receive 
no instruction in the subject whatever 
unless he happens to elect sociology— 
and in the majority of cases he 
doesn’t. It is therefore not merely pos- 
sible but inevitable that the vast ma- 
jority of Southern white college stu- 
dents graduate from college with a 
crass ignorance with regard to the Ne- 
gro and race relations which is stag- 
gering to the concerned observer. The 
most noted names in Negro history, 
the most essential facts about popula- 
tion, economic and educational status, 
the very existence of the Negro busi- 
ness man, professional, artist, and man 
of letters, the simplest facts of what 
should be common knowledge about 
Negro progress, organization, race- 
consciousness, and points of conflict lie 
wholly outside their ken, so wholly 
that they have even no awareness of 
ignorance. In place of an informed, 
objective, dispassionate approach to a 
major social problem they view the 
Negro through a dense fog of highly 
emotionalized mythology about “our 
darkeys,” that contented, slip-shod, 
happy-go-lucky people of plantation 
tradition and comic strip laughter. 
When by chance one of them catches 
a glimpse of the mass of smouldering 
Negro resentment he is astonished 
with an honest naiveté of wonder— 
What is it all about? 

Such ignorance at any time consti- 
tutes a grave menace to the social 
structure; and at a time of national 
and world crisis like the present it is 
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a danger, the gravity of which calls 
for swift, determined, remedial action. 


Crisis PRECIPITATED 


This grave situation apparently 
arises rather from apathy than from 
any active opposition rooted in preju- 
dice. Of 214 replies to a specific ques- 
tion as to difficulties met, only 21 in- 
dicated student prejudice as a diffi- 
culty, 16 community prejudice, and 7 
lack of administrative sympathy. 

The situation is rendered more 
grave, however, by the fact that study 
of the Negro when offered at all at a 
given institution is, with a few dis- 
tinguished exceptions—approximate- 
ly one per state—the result of a spe- 
cial interest in the field on the part of 
some particular faculty member, in 
most cases an interest primarily 
Christian, ethical, or humanitarian 
rather than strictly academic. Conse- 
quently the courses are largely what 
might be termed “hobby” courses of 
certain individuals, and as such are 
peculiarly liable to disappearance 
when the fostering instructor or pro- 
fessor leaves the institution, or when 
the administration sees the need, for 
any reason, of curtailing offerings. 

Here then are two potential ele- 
ments of danger—first that, despite 
all fostering efforts, vital knowledge 
and insight with regard to the Negro 
reaches so very small a proportion of 
the white South even today, and, 
second, that what is being done, com- 
mendable as it is, still rests upon in- 
dividual personal interest and has not 
become generally integrated into the 
curriculum as an accepted, essential 
part of the academic program. 

Then, suddenly, this tenderly fos- 
tered and precarious growth is beaten 
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upon by all the storms of today’s 
world in chaos. Programs are fore- 
shortened and curtailed as students 
and professors are called to the armed 
forces or war industries; budgets have 
to be slashed to the bone; all “non- 
essential” courses have to be scrapped 
to make room for “defense education.” 
Out of the window goes course after 
course on race or the Negro—like the 
important course in Problems in Dual 
Education which has been offered for 
some years past at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Simultaneously the white South and 
the Negro South find themselves 
swept into a swirling tide of contradic- 
tory thoughts and emotions on the 
subject of race. The whole issue of the 
white man’s dominion over the darker 
races of the world raises its head. Hit- 
ler frankly proclaims his battle to 
maintain it, and America is on the 
other side; but Churchill vows to 
maintain it too, and America is on his 
side. We are for the colored peoples 
of China, but against those of Japan, 
and where do we stand with regard to 
India struggling for freedom? We 
have for the white peoples an Atlantic 
charter but no Pacific charter for the 
yellow and brown. And what of 
Africa? Would the Southern white 
man really prefer a victory for democ- 
racy, or the preservation of white su- 
premacy? Can the Negro really fight 
in this “white man’s war,” dying for a 
democracy he is denied? But can he 
face the thought of a victory for total- 
itarian Japan and race-frenzied Ger- 
many? The questions are too vital to 
be ignored. They are not only college 
forum topics; they are the talk of the 
corner groceries, the bus riders, the 
plumbers and electricians at their 








work, the domestic servants in the 
kitchen, the chattering lingerers out- 
side the church door. If the leaders 
were silent the very stones would cry 
out. 

With a flash of inspired insight Ne- 
gro leadership has seen and given its 
answer and embodied it in a rallying 
symbol for the masses. The “Double 
V” is more than a poster design or a 
slogan; it is a people’s answer to a 
crisis: “Victory for Democracy at 
Home and Abroad.” 

But the white South? Does it want 
democracy either at home or abroad? 
It stands at the crossroads, unable to 
clarify its thinking, emotional and 
confused on the issue of race, lacking 
any basis of factual knowledge on 
which to set the feet of a firm decision, 
lacking the discipline of an objective 
approach with which to tackle its race 
problems and solve them. 


LINES oF ACTION 


What is to be done? Surely Southern 
white college leadership will not fail 
its youth in such a crisis. But what to 
do, with shortened courses, shrinking 
personnel, cut budgets, and all the ex- 
tra demands of war emergency? 

There is I think a triple answer. 
The first part is this. Just as during 
the war we must plan the peace, so 
now we must think through a long- 
time, statesman-like program for the 
South’s colleges, white and I believe 
also Negro, in regard to the study of 
race relations, What lines such a pro- 
gram might well follow seem indicated 
by the long-time normal trends de- 
scribed above. 

The second part is a voluntary, co- 
operative effort of college presidents 
and Deans, in consultation with so- 
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ciology department heads, who have 
so often taken the lead in this, and 
with experts furnished by the educa- 
tional funds. This effort should be di- 
rected not only to the long-range pro- 
gram just indicated, but to immediate 
steps to meet the crisis by the integra- 
tion of work on the Negro with all 
appropriate courses, especially in the 
social studies. This would not only 
offset the curtailments of special 
courses, but would actually constitute 
a step forward in reaching more stu- 
dents through more channels and in a 
more intellectually valid manner. In 
such a movement the lead might well 
be taken by one of the Southern col- 
leges which has recognized the need 
and already worked out a good pro- 
gram of its own—for example one of 
the two specially mentioned, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, or Scarritt 
College. 

The third part is a national emer- 
gency measure, In view of the national 
crisis and the urgent need for greater 
national unity the federal government 
might well prepare materials and set 
up training courses for instructors for 
short-time courses on this subject 
to be offered for voluntary adoption 
by colleges throughout the nation, on 
a similar basis to the present first-aid, 
nutrition, and air-raid defense courses. 
Such a course might well include three 


parts, (1) a brief historical sketch of 
the Negro in the United States, (2) 
a brief survey of contemporary status 
and current trends in regard to such 
matters as population, health, occupa- 
tions, culture, etc., and (3) a brief ex- 
position of the principles of democ- 
racy, their implications with regard to 
our Negro citizens, the chief points of 
breakdown in our present practices, 
and the democratic, peaceable, coop- 
erative modes of action by which the 
situation can be set right. Such a short 
course widely adopted by colleges of 
the nation, white, Negro, and mixed, 
might prove not merely of immense 
crisis value in immediate strengthen- 
ing of democratic and national unity, 
but also of an enduring value to the 
social health of the nation at least as 
great as that which may be hoped for 
its physical health through the nutri- 
tional, home-nursing, and first-aid as- 
pects of Civilian Defense. And surely 
the need is no less urgent. 

Here then is a record of achieve- 
ment, cut across by a crisis, a chal- 
lenge to immediate yet statesman-like 
action, and one observer’s suggestions 
of lines of action, lines that promise 
to turn a danger and a threat into an 
opportunity and into a move ahead 
towards a better future. Will the lead- 
ership be forthcoming? 








Problems of Adjustment of Negro Students 
at a White School 


WILLIAM H. BOONE 


In June, 1940, I submitted a thesis 
entitled, “A Study of the Problems of 
Adjustment of the Negro Students At- 
tending the University of Michigan,” 
as partial fulfillment for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the Department of 
Sociology, University of Michigan. 
On the basis of that study this article 
has been prepared in an effort to in- 
dicate the problems faced by Negro 
students at a white school which are 
not faced in a Negro school and the 
possible effects these problems have 
upon the educational endeavors of the 
students concerned. It is hoped that 
the same will induce and inspire other 
persons to make an investigation or 
scientific testing of the problems and 
assertions herein indicated. 

In the original study the problem 
was to determine how adequately the 
problems of the University of Michi- 
gan Negro students might be inter- 
preted in terms of their backgrounds 
without placing any significant em- 
phasis upon a consideration or estima- 
tion of the influence of the specific 
race-minority factor upon the same. 

We have learned in America and 
elsewhere to make and distribute 
propaganda faster than we have 
learned to resist and evaluate it. Con- 
sequently, there is a fiction among 
many white people that the Negro 
generally is happy, has few problems, 
and is not too concerned about his 
condition. However, that is only a sur- 
face observation. The Negro keeps up 
a brave and happy front, but in many 
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cases this front covers a broken and 
distressed spirit. The outward be- 
havior of the Negro student is no in- 
dex to his inner life. Therefore, it was 
thought that an attempt quantitative- 
ly to determine some of his major 
problems and general attitudes con- 
cerning his matriculation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was justifiable 
and quite worthwhile. 

The source of information was 
taken from data obtained by means of 
a schedule administered to fifty (50) 
Negro students who represented near- 
ly one-half of all the Negro students 
attending the University of Michigan 
in 1939-40, and about one per cent 
of the total student enrollment for the 
same period. The schedule was de- 
signed to provide certain salient facts 
about the students’ backgrounds and 
their problems of adjustment in five 
major areas, economic, academic, so- 
cial, religious, and health. 

For that study, problems of adjust- 
ment referred to those situations that 
arose as a result of those factors, ma- 
terial, cultural, or what not which 
thwarted to any degree the Negro stu- 
dent’s fullest development of his per- 
sonality or which contributed to his 
mental frustration; those factors, per- 
sonal or otherwise, which denied or 
negated his opportunity to realize the 
maximum benefits from his matricu- 
lation at the University of Michigan, 
and those factors that operated to pro- 
hibit or hinder his liberal participa- 
tion in all the facilities that his chosen 
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alma mater provided for its students. 
No limits were made to gauge the 
degree of variation between adjust- 
ment and maladjustment. For the pur- 
poses of the study any difficulty, in- 
adequacy, or frustration experienced 
in any phase of one’s adjustment to 
the University constituted a problem. 
Such problems were taken as indica- 
tive of the lack of adjustment in the 
areas in which these problems oc- 
curred and were interpreted to indi- 
cate the student’s maladjustment in 
the said areas, e.g., difficulty in meet- 
ing one’s expenses was interpreted as 
economic maladjustment, inadequacy 
of social life or the fulfillment of de- 
sires for social contacts were inter- 
preted as social maladjustment with- 
out primary reference to the connota- 
tion of mental disorganization usually 
implied in the term social maladjust- 
ment, 7.e., only to the suggestive ex- 
tent that the observed inadequacies 
might have affected one’s mental ap- 
proach to his adjustment. 

Inasmuch as there was not avail- 
able to me a control group or such 
data as would have provided a valid 
basis for a contrast of Negro-white 
student problems at the University of 
Michigan nor data that validly pro- 
vided me the opportunity to compare 
the problems of the University of 
Michigan Negro students to the prob- 
lems of students in Negro colleges, 
nothing could have been said validly 
about any uniqueness in the problems 
of the Negro students who were at- 
tending the University of Michigan. 
Therefore, such suggestions were re- 
strained in all phases of their adjust- 
ment save one, their social adjust- 
ment for observation and custom have 
affected agreement on the part of 


nearly everyone concerning the 
uniqueness of the Negro’s social prob- 
lems. Consequently, the Negro stu- 
dents’ problems were interpreted in 
terms of their backgrounds or social 
origin rather than in terms of their 
membership in a minority group, that 
is, no effort was made to show any 
possible influence their membership in 
the Negro race had upon the type and 
extent of their problems. 

Since the previously mentioned in- 
formation even now is not at my dis- 
posal, in this article I shall use my 
original study as a point of departure 
and draw upon my experience to make 
certain important contrasts in indicat- 
ing the problems faced by Negro stu- 
dents at a white school which are not 
faced in a Negro school and the possi- 
ble effects these problems have upon 
the educational endeavors of the stu- 
dents concerned. Schools shall be un- 
derstood to mean institutions of higher 
learning. 

My procedure shall be to discuss in 
succession the corresponding areas of 
adjustment as were discussed in the 
original study. However, inasmuch as 
no serious problems of religious ad- 
justment were discovered in the origi- 
nal study, I shall omit any discussion 
of it in this article. 


Economic ADJUSTMENT 


For many students, Negro and 
white, and especially Negro students 
attending Negro or white schools, the 
problem of economic adjustment is a 
most significant one. In the original 
study nearly one-third of the Negro 
students experienced difficulty in 
meeting their expenses and securing 
their needs, upon their own admission. 

On the basis of the assumption that 
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one’s successful adjustment is largely 
dependent upon his social background 
and that, in turn, largely dependent 
upon his economic background, the 
problem of economic adjustment for 
Negro students attending white 
schools would appear to be more acute 
than that of Negroes attending Negro 
schools, for two major reasons: First, 
the tuition and other fees are higher 
in white schools than in Negro schools 
of comparable rating and status. The 
salaries of the staff in most white 
schools are higher and in many in- 
stances, equipment and facilities are 
more abundant. Consequently, the in- 
creased cost of the same are reflected 
in a higher tuition. Because of certain 
involved tendencies in our present eco- 
nomic and social order the “average” 
prospective white student of a white 
school is a member of a family having 
a higher degree of economic stability 
than does the “average” prospective 
Negro student of the Negro school. 
Therefore, because the clientele is gen- 
erally of a higher economic standard, 
living conditions and the costs of so- 
cial pursuits are correspondingly 
higher. Thus, in attending a white 
school the “average” Negro student 
experiences greater economic malad- 
justment than he probably would in a 
comparable Negro school, for he is 
often forced to finance a standard of 
spending not justified nor supported 
by his usual family income. Second, 
the Negro student’s opportunities to 
work at a white school are usually 
fewer than those provided at a Negro 
school. Thus his potential remunera- 
tion is likewise limited proportion- 
ately. 

In my original study I had desired 
to point out several instances to sup- 


port this last assertion by selecting 
examples from local campus and city 
life. However, upon the suggestion of 
my chief adviser I refrained from in- 
cluding that discussion because of the 
technical but scientifically sound rea- 
son that since I had no concrete proof 
that the discrimination practiced in 
the local employment situation was 
based on race and since in my study 
because of insufficient evidence for 
comparison I had to avoid any refer- 
ence to or interpretation of the effect 
of race on the Negro students’ prob- 
lems of adjustment, I could not valid- 
ly discuss the subject in such manner. 
Nevertheless, it is quite appropriate 
to mention herein that the majority 
of employment opportunities for Ne- 
gro students at most white schools are 
limited to the menial tasks of domes- 
tic and janitorial service. As in or- 
dinary life, for a few years previous 
to the current period of prosperity 
there developed an encroachment on 
the part of white students even on 
these jobs, for I was a victim of that 
encroachment. For example, in most 
white schools attended by Negroes, at 
one time, nearly all the waiters were 
Negroes, but that situation changed 
and gradually many of the Negroes 
were displaced by whites. Employ- 
ment such as assistant instructors, 
scholarship fellows, library assistants, 
store clerks, etc., in most white schools 
are almost entirely reserved for 
whites. 

Upon the consideration of these 
facts and the realization that the op- 
posite occurs in Negro schools, one 
can readily observe that an “average” 
Negro student (one whose family in- 
come ranges between $1,000-$2,000 
according to my study) is more likely 
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to experience more intensified prob- 
lems of economic adjustment and to 
find their solution more difficult in a 
white school than in a Negro school 
of comparably proportionate rating. 
As to the possible effects these eco- 
nomic problems might have upon the 
educational endeavors of the Negro 
students, one might reasonably con- 
cede that they inevitably affect their 
educational progress adversely. The 
anxiety and worry plus the additional 
taxing of one’s energy in working com- 
bine to detract from his ability to effi- 
ciently pursue his educational career, 


_ as was borne out in the original study. 


ACADEMIC ADJUSTMENT 


People go to school for various rea- 
sons: to prepare themselves for earn- 
ing a livelihood, to make contacts and 
gain acquaintances, to perpetuate 
family traditions, etc. Likewise, many 
Negro students enroll in white col- 
leges and universities for various rea- 
sons in preference to enrolling in a 
Negro school. 

Inasmuch as I do not have at my 
disposal sufficient material or infor- 
mation to estimate the varying de- 
grees to which Negroes adjust aca- 
demically in Negro schools as com- 
pared to Negroes attending white 
schools, I cannot discuss the extent of 
their academic adjustment in either 
school. I can point out that in the 
original study only one Negro was 
forced to withdraw because of aca- 
demic failure at the end of the semes- 
ter during the time the study was 
made (Feb., 1940). 

However, I discovered that nearly 
a third of the entire group of students 
interviewed were unadjusted in the 
classroom as was indicated by their 


negative answers to the question, Do 
you ask questions and enter freely in- 
to class discussions in your classes? 
If not, why not? 

The first glance at the classified 
reasons given for failing to enter into 
class discussions probably would cause 
one to say that any group of students 
might have given the same reasons. 
However, if one considers that per- 
sonal confidence is a trait that is de- 
veloped over a period of years and one 
that, if developed at all, is generally 
begun during the so-called formative 
years of one’s life, he will realize 
that one’s possession or non-pos- 
session of this trait is largely depend- 
ent upon or influenced by his personal 
background or early life. If one’s early 
life has been spent in the presence of 
parents whose deficient educational 
hackground and low economic status 
have combined to make them lack 
personal confidence themselves, one 
cannot reasonably expect the child to 
possess personal confidence, unless he 
develops it as a result of exposure to 
an external influence that is greater 
than that within his home. This prob- 
able correlation was borne out in the 
study, for of the students who lacked 
personal confidence, nearly two-thirds 
were children of parents who had an 
elementary education and an income 
of less than $2,000 per year. Realizing 
this fact one should not wonder why 
students who had been capable of 
reaching college should have given 
such reasons as the following for fail- 
ing to enter into class discussions: “I 
believe I am ‘on the spot’ and too con- 
spicuous, for everyone turns around 
and stares when I say anything.” “I 
believe my background is deficient.” 
“T believe that I am slowing up the 
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class if I ask questions.” “Silence is 
golden. .. . I am afraid I'll make a 
mistake.” “My questions may be so 
simple that they may reflect the shal- 
lowness of my thinking.” 

Some of the students attributed 
their failure to enter into class discus- 
sions to their conception of an adverse 
attitude on the part of the instructor: 
“The instructor doesn’t seem to want 
any contribution from Negro stu- 
dents.” “I was ignored two or three 
times by different instructors, so I’ve 
become indifferent now.” “The in- 
structor’s attitude in most of my 
classes is either one of overt indiffer- 
ence or specific emphasis in a too great 
attempt to put the Negro students in 
the class at ease.” 

After observing the reasons given 
for failing to enter into the classroom 
discussions, it is fairly easy to antici- 
pate the answers I received to the 
question, What do you think would 
assure you greater freedom in the 
classroom if a change were possible? 
A change in the instructor’s attitude 
was given more frequently than any 
other suggestion. Of course, one can 
validly suspect that some of the com- 
plaints were somewhat exaggerated 
and in some individual cases perhaps 
due to the bias and critical nature of 
the student himself. However, that 
may not be said of all the complaints 
made, for many of the students with 
whom I talked were very cognizant 
of the fact that their classroom adjust- 
ment was not merely dependent upon 
the instructor’s but upon their atti- 
tude as well. Some of the specific 
changes desired in the instructor’s at- 
titude were: “I’d rather the professor 
consider me just as he would any 
other student with no special treat- 





ment whatsoever.” “I’d like to be 
spared the embarrassment occasioned 
by the instructor’s use of such epithets 


’”? 


as ‘the nigger in the wood-pile,’” etc. 
Smaller classes were desired by some 
students because they felt that then 
they would have a better opportunity 
to become acquainted with their class- 
mates and instructors, thereby making 
them feel more free to enter into the 
class activities. 

It was beyond the scope of my 
thesis to offer a solution to the situa- 
tion that existed. However, any solu- 
tion offered would probably have not 
been practicable if its author had 
failed to recognize that the situation 
as observed there was but a small rep- 
lica of that greater problem prevailing 
everywhere in this country. Regard- 
less of the reasons for such, the Ne- 
gro student at the University of Mich- 
igan experienced academic problems 
that affected him in many inestimable 
ways. 

The foregoing discussion is quite 
applicable to the situation one might 
find at any white school attended by 
Negroes. On the other hand, despite 
the fact that in a Negro school a 
Negro student might be similarly af- 


’ fected, the intensity of this adverse 


influence is not actuated by any stig- 
matic consideration of racial differ- 
ences. Consequently, the maladjust- 
ment would assuredly lend itself to a 
more harmonious adjustment. 


SoctaL ADJUSTMENT 


The day has long since passed when 
college meant no more than long hours 
of study and _ intellectual solitude, 
when to desire any social life other 
than one’s classroom contacts was suf- 
ficient to justify the denial of educa- 
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tional opportunities to that individual. 
Nowadays, even the most conserva- 
tive college presidents and deans feel 
that a balanced social life offers great 
possibilities for the enrichment of the 
student’s life and count a wholesome 
social program an integral part of any 
well-balanced educational program. 
Of all the problems covered in the 
study, that of social adjustment was 
the one in which the general attitudes 
of the Negro students were most con- 
sistently uniform. In response to the 
question, “Do you feel that your so- 
cial life within the University com- 
munity is adequate?” more than two- 
thirds of the undergraduate students 
and more than six-sevenths of the 
graduate students answered no. So 
rare and unusual were the incidents of 
an adequate social life that the in- 
formants, without being asked, gave 
reasons or excuses for the same. One 
might suspect that the social inade- 
quacy of the Negro student’s social 
life within the University community 
was directly related to the student’s 
present state of economic adjustment 
which was shown correlated positive- 
ly with one’s economic background. 
However, this suspicion was not con- 
firmed for the number of students con- 
sidering their social life inadequate 
in both the economically adjusted and 
unadjusted groups was quite compar- 
able. The observed difference was so 
slight that the uniformity in response 
revealed that the inadequacy of the 
Negro students’ social life within the 
University community was not in di- 
rect correlation with their economic 
status. This fact suggested the possi- 
bility of other limiting factors than 
one’s economic background expressed 
in terms of his present economic status. 


It perhaps was suggestive of the possi- 
bility that the primary cause of social 
inadequacy might rest in the student’s 
membership in a minority group. 

For reasons not entirely known, the 
Negro students rarely participated in 
any of the social activities connected 
with or sponsored by the University 
and as a result their contacts within 
the University community were al- 
most entirely of an academic nature. 
One can only conjecture what was lost 
to their cultural development by their 
non-participation in these social ac- 
tivities. However, from my own ex- 
perience and that of many other Ne- 
groes with whom I have talked, the 
Negro student who spends all of his 
educational career in a white institu- 
tion anywhere, is woefully lacking in 
certain respects, for lack of oppor- 
tunity or reasons equally as potent 
prohibit his participation in so many 
extracurricular activities that his 
breadth of experience is inevitably 
narrow. One may seriously doubt if 
this deficiency and the probable lack 
of finesse of dealing with his own peo- 
ple with whom he must almost invari- 
ably live and work when he leaves 
school, is compensated for by his ex- 
posure to the greater educational fa- 
cilities provided by such schools of 
the caliber of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Inasmuch as the objectives of any 
well-balanced educational program 
would probably include the enrich- 
ment of every student’s life through 
social and cultural contacts, the denial 
or absence of the same must assuredly 
affect adversely the total adjustment 
and fullest development of the stu- 
dents’ personality. The most frequent- 
ly mentioned shortcomings of the Ne- 
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gro students’ social life were the un- 
balance of the sexes and too few con- 
tacts and acquaintances. True, a Ne- 
gro attending a Negro school might 
well make the same complaint, but 
one can safely conjecture that the de- 
gree of truth in the statements will 
not be so great as that made by a 
Negro student attending a white 
school—except in very unusual cases. 
Not only are the Negro sexes unbal- 
anced to an unusual degree in many 
white schools, but inasmuch as the 
white schools are usually located in 
white neighborhoods, the off-campus 
contacts of the Negro students are 
also limited very often. Such is not 
the general rule in most Negro schools, 
for the opposite situation usually pre- 
vails. It suffices to say without even 
mentioning the numerous and taken 
for granted social inconveniences ex- 
perienced by the Negro student at a 
white school both on and off the 
campus that his social adjustment in- 
volves problems of a varying nature 
and degree, thus creating problems 
that are uniquely his which combine 
to add additional hindrances and ob- 
stacles to the evolution of his fullest 
development. On the other hand, the 
Negro student’s participation in the 
social activities provided at a Negro 
school are limited primarily and al- 
most solely by his personal desires and 
his personality. 


HEALTH ADJUSTMENT 


For years people have debated 
whether or not a sound mind could 
really exist in an unsound body. Al- 
though much evidence both pro and 
con has been submitted, I suspect that 
no one would discredit the assets de- 
rived from the possession of a sound 
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body nor praise the liabilities derived 
from the possession of an unsound 
body. It is very true that all of one’s 
adjustments to life may be directly or 
indirectly affected by his health which 
to a large degree is restricted by one’s 
biological heredity and the environ- 
ment in which he was reared, which 
two factors combine to form the pri- 
mary basis for one’s present health— 
unusual incidents being excepted. 

The total adjustment which a stu- 
dent makes in his school life may vary 
directly with the condition of his 
physical and mental health. On the 
whole, the group studied was quite 
a healthy group, physically. However, 
frequent instances of psychic conflicts, 
inhibitions, and fantastical day- 
dreaming in an effort to remove one’s 
self from the undesirable realities of 
life were uncovered. I was made aware 
of the fact that the probable causa- 
tion of nearly every mental ailment 
registered, might be traced to or 
greatly influenced by inhibitions occa- 
sioned by the student’s identification 
with the Negro group and its stig- 
matic consequences. 

In an attempt to ascertain some 
conception of the mental attitude of 
the Negro student toward the pursuit 
of college and graduate training after 
he had been subjected to a situation 
as existed at the University of Michi- 
gan and after he had become suf- 
ficiently matured to be aware of the 
probable problems to be encountered 
in his occupational future, the fol- 
lowing question was asked, do you 
ever feel that the pursuit of a college 
or graduate training is useless? It was 
explained that this question referred 
to more than an occasional disgust or 
remorse, but rather to a frequently 
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recurring or continuous belief in the 
futility of remaining in school to the 
extent that the student was often 
faced with the dilemma, to quit school 
or to remain in school? In addition 
the students were asked if they attrib- 
uted such feelings or thoughts to 
their experiences at the University. 
To some persons this question might 
appear redundant, for one’s matricu- 
lation in school, especially college or 
above, should signify his belief in the 
usefulness of the pursuit of an educa- 
tion. However, that assumption is not 
necessarily true, as shown by some of 
my answers to the aforementioned 
questions which indicated that there 
were students who actually doubted 
the usefulness of remaining there. 
Where the frustration is less, ordi- 
narily, mental conflicts and subse- 
quent break-down should be less 
frequent. Thus, it is reasonable to 
expect that a Negro school would be 
more conducive to a healthy state of 
mind for a Negro student than would 
a white school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this article was not 
to encourage or discourage the attend- 
ance of Negro students at white col- 
leges and universities—that choice, 
where laws and custom do not inter- 
fere, has been the individual’s and 
shall remain his. Nor was it my pur- 
pose to discuss at length or to weigh 
the advantages or probable disadvan- 
tages in Negroes’ attending either 
white or Negro schools. However, it 
was my purpose to point out certain 
problems the prospective Negro stu- 
dent might expect to find in a white 
school as compared and contrasted to 


those probably to be found in a Negro 
school on the basis of some of the 
problems experienced by a group of 
Negro students at one white univer- 
sity. In addition, it was hoped that 
such thought and interest might be 
stimulated as might cause some per- 
son or persons desiring further infor- 
mation on this or related subjects to 
scientifically seek the same. For ex- 
ample it might prove interesting for 
someone to determine the propor- 
tionate rates of academic adjustment 
and maladjustment of Negro students 
at Negro schools as compared and 
contrasted to the same at white 
schools according to their educational 
background; or to seek valid infor- 
mation attesting to the truth or falsity 
of my assertion concerning the in- 
efficiency of Negroes solely trained in 
white schools so far as their working 
among Negroes is concerned. 

May it suffice to say that the Negro 
student in attending a white school 
may expect to find the denial of un- 
limited opportunity, the occurrence of 
social embarrassments, and the con- 
crete proof that American democracy 
is the white man’s democracy—just as 
he has already experienced in every 
day life. He will probably learn that 
the possession of advanced education 
on the part of many whites does not 
necessarily increase their tolerance of 
Negroes, but is often used to make 
their intolerance more effective. In 
being forewarned may he be fore- 
armed, not with a chip on his shoulder 
nor resigned to a hopeless fate, but 
with a determination to use all of his 
facilities and opportunities to hasten 
the day when “all men shall live with 
malice toward none.” 








How I Feel as a Negro at a White College 


EDYTHE HARGRAVE 


I decided to go to a white college. 
I lived in the town where it was 
situated; consequently, I would not 
have the expense of room and board 
that would follow if I chose a Negro 
college; my brother had been grad- 
uated from this college; and, also, I 
had heard it said that a colored stu- 
dent who graduated from that institu- 
tion was highly respected for his 
scholastic ability. 

I realized, however, that a Negro 
entering a large institution of thirty- 
one hundred students of whom twenty 
were Negroes would lack the social 
life that goes with a well-rounded edu- 
cation. First of all, being a Negro, I 
was exempt from all the sororities on 
the campus, I knew that I would never 
dress for a sorority “rush” party, or 
become a pledge. I knew, also, that I 
would never dance at the Sigma Chi 
or the Delta Tau houses. Yet, I chose 
a white college. 

I had heard that the professors 
graded Negro students lower simply 
because they were Negroes. Yes, I had 
heard certain incidents about different 
professors that were surely no en- 
couragement to me. “Don’t get him! 
Why he flunked so and so!” 

Some of my Negro friends pointed 
out that they would never think of 
going to a white college. “I want the 
social life,” they said. “The social 
phase of college life is the most 
important.” 

Well, I entered a white college with 
the determination to confront all of 
the white faces over there, and show 
them that I could be one of them 
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scholastically, even if my color were 
different, even if I were conspicuous. 
Mine was the determination to be a 
good student. 

Strange it is that regardless of how 
many Negro faces a white person has 
seen, another coming before him still 
causes that extra glance of “look 
who’s here; well!” I found that my 
biggest task was to accustom the stu- 
dents to my presence in the classroom. 
I found that upon entering a class for 
the first time, I met many surprised 
glances and looks of “Do colored stu- 
dents go here?” or frowns of disgust 
that said, “Here comes a nigger!” and 
still little pleasant smiles that said, 
“T think I would need a smile if I had 
to enter and try to become one of us!” 
I found that when I spoke the rooms 
would be in complete silence to see 
what the Negro girl was going to say. 
Well, honestly, my reaction was to 
show these people that I was a good 
student. This idea has obsessed me 
throughout my two years here. Per- 
haps some may say that I am a 
“show-off”; but that is not my aim 
at all. I cannot help feeling, however, 
that if I am down scholastically, and a 
Negro also, I might as well leave this 
place. So in the classroom I talk; I 
make myself heard; I make my pro- 
fessors realize that I can speak, that I 
can ably use the English language, 
that I, too, have prepared my lesson. 

Another significant point about be- 
ing a Negro at a white college is my 
contact with the professors. Interest- 
ingly, I am the only Negro in my 
classes. Therefore, all of my professors 
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learn my name readily; and I have 
found that most of them call upon me 
frequently, some to see what I actu- 
ally do know, and others to make me 
feel that I am not being neglected. 
I find that I have their deepest cour- 
tesy and respect; I am always spoken 
to. I have, however, always had the 
fear, perhaps unjustly, that a profes- 
sor might too easily classify me in the 
C group, and then “feel me out” to 
see if I might possibly deviate a notch 
above or below that mark. Maybe 
such a feeling comes from the Negro 
hate of slavery, of being classed in- 
ferior; but I always make it my aim 
to show my professors that I am good. 
I feel that then I gain respect from 
them because of my scholastic stand- 
ing, and not respect out of sympathy 
for my being, I might say, alone here. 
Now, professors have praised me for 
my work, told me that I can expect an 
A if I keep up the good work. I 
haven’t found that keen discrimina- 
tion that I was told of. I feel that I 
can get what I deserve. I do not intend 
to convey the feeling that I,am only 
seeking grades, and if I can obtain 
the grades, I have conquered the prej- 
udice at this white college. I know 
that this is not true. I am seeking 
respect and high rating, not because I 
am a Negro doing well, but because 
I am another student at this institu- 
tion. 

In the Physical Education Depart- 
ment I have discovered more prej- 
udice than anywhere else on the cam- 
pus. I feel (and I quite freely admit) 
that I will be glad to complete my 
physical education requirements. I 
feel more that I am a Negro in those 
classes; a keen sense of inferiority 
empowers me there. Maybe it is that 
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the girls are given more freedom with 
their friends; and that truly a Negro 
friend is not needed. Maybe it is that 
embarrassment which follows their re- 
vealing that they know a colored girl 
too well; maybe it is that the girls 
would never stop laughing at the 
dorm; maybe it is that dancing with 
a Negro is disgraceful. I avoided the 
discomfiture and hurt pride by attend- 
ing classes with another Negro friend 
of mine for a while, but since her 
death, I have been forced to enroll in 
classes alone. Also, I have been en- 
gaging in all the individual sports 
possible; but there was the time when 
I was one among three hundred girls 
at a social dance, and the instructor 
and one other girl ventured to drag 
me over the floor, when all of the 
other girls had run frantically clutch- 
ing at each other to dance with every- 
one else but me, simply because I was 
a Negro, a brown conspicuous person. 
That was the time I went home and 
fell across the bed and cried, cried 
until I was exhausted. That was the 
time I hated a white college! g 
It is true that I would enjoy going 
to the formals in Brant Room at 
Kumler Dorm and the fraternity 
dances. It is true that I would enjoy 
having my brown legs hang over the 
side of one of those long trucks that 
take boys and girls on hayrides and 
to picnics, but I have become adjusted 
to not attending these affairs. I have 
never been part of them, so I do not 
miss them. I take in a Varsity dance 
now and then, and I know I am free 
to go to the Senior Ball and Junior 
Prom, but I am forced to walk around 
with resentment toward the white stu- 
dents who sing as those trucks roli 
them toward home, who parade High 
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Street on Saturday night in their for- 
mal attire. I am going to this college 
to learn. I will let the leadership and 
activity in various social events await 
postgraduation. I knew that I could 
not have these other things upon en- 
tering this white college. 

Yes, I am a Negro attending a white 
college. That’s all right. I do not go 
around the campus day after day and 
hour after hour feeling that I am a 
Negro, and that I am not treated 
right. What if I am a Negro here? 
That attitude would make any dog 
hang his head. Well, I am keeping my 
head up. I am going forward. It is true 
that some of these students might 
crack a joke about my being a pros- 
pective girl friend to one of their fra- 
ternity brothers; and then, it is true 
that I dodge some of my white friends 
because they treat me too nicely. 
Somehow they have the feeling that 
it is their duty to go to the extreme in 
treating me nicely just because I am 
a Negro. Maybe they feel sorry for 
me; I don’t know. Their seemingly 
sincere interest perhaps doesn’t affect 
me as they feel it does. I am not at- 
tending this college for sympathy, but 
for high achievement and respect as 
another college student. 

I dodged the white boy that sud- 
denly became my friend because I 
had my lesson prepared every day. It 
was much easier to ask the Negro 
girl after he once found she was 
capable; because then his white 
friends would never know just how 
inefficient he was. Yes, they ask me 
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the answers and the assignments now, 
since they have found that I am re- 
liable. I am much too smart to regard 
this as a distinction, however. I know 
when I am being used; I have spoken 
too many times and not been spoken 
to 


I like this white college. I have 
become very much broader. I can sit 
in American Literature now and 
hear “nigger,” “nigger,” “nigger” in 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, hear the 
Negro dialect in Harris’s Uncle Remus 
Stories. History class doesn’t bother 
me with its discussions of slavery, 
emancipation, and Abraham Lincoln; 
government class doesn’t bother me 
with discussions of Negro suffrage in 
the South. I am too broad now. The 
Red Cap Revue with the little Negro 
puppet “jitterbugging” under the con- 
trol of a string moved by a white boy’s 
hand didn’t inflame me. Here, I am 
learning to face life. My aim is to 
forget the color of my skin, avoid 
being emotionally aroused because of 
ill-treatment because of my con- 
spicuousness. I would be a fool to let 
these immature white students ruin 
my chance for a college education. 
I must go on. 

It feels all right to be a Negro at a 
white college if you do not walk 
around feeling black, feeling con- 
spicuous, if you do not sit in class with 
your mouth shut because you are a 
Negro, if you do not feel that every 
misfortune happened because you 
were a Negro. Feeling inferior makes 
one inferior! 
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A Comparison of Certain Attitudinal 
Responses of White and Negro 
High School Students 


PAUL L. BOYNTON and GEORGE DOUGLAS MAYO 


The problem under analysis is not 
an altogether new one, nor are the 
techniques employed used without 
precedent. The study does differ from 
certain others in the field, however, 
in that it takes what might be called 
the rural or small town high school 
students in both racial groups, and 
studies their reactions to a group of 
problems known to be or to have been 
matters of some concern in the general 
section of the country in which the 
study was made. Nevertheless, the au- 
thors readily acknowledge an indebt- 
edness both as to content and form to 
previous investigators such as Bryant,’ 
Davis,” Bolton,’ Katz and Braly,* and 
Smith.> The matter of the meaning of 
the term attitude is always a problem 
with a questionable solution. In this 
study it is defined merely in‘terms of 
the responses which the students made 
to the test which was given them. In 
the present discussion the term atti- 
tude is used almost synonymously 

*G. E. Bryant, “Recent Trends in Racial 
Attitudes of Negro College Students,” Jour- 
NAL oF Necro Epucation, 10:43-50, Ja 1941. 

*T. E. Davis, “Some Racial Attitudes of 
Negro College and Grade School Students,” 
— or Necro Epvucation, 6:157-65, Ap 

7b. R. Bolton, “Measuring Specific Atti- 
tudes Toward the Social Rights of the Ne- 
gro,” Jr. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol. 37:384-97, 

‘K, Braly and D. Katz, “Racial Stereo- 
types of One Hundred College Students,” 
Jr. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol. 28:280-90, 1933. 

°M. Smith, “A Comparison of White and 


Indian Attitudes Toward the Negro.” Jour- 
NAL oF Necro Epucarion, 6:592-95, O 1937. 
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with opinion, though the authors 
themselves recognize a difference in 
the terms. 

The test employed cannot claim to 
be exhaustive. In fact, attitudinal in- 
fluences are so subtle that they fre- 
quently are not recognized. Hence 
almost any test may be a test of 
attitude. So no attempt was made to 
cover all fields of Negro-white rela- 
tions. At the same time, an attempt, 
of a purely subjective nature, to be 
sure, was made to sample a fairly 
wide range of problems associated 
with the interrelated activities of the 
two races. The 24 items which finally 
were used in the test are the residual 
items from a much larger list which 
was prepared originally. Careful study 
and criticism of the original list finally 
resulted in the elimination of all items 
but these 24. It must be recognized, 
though, that the final selection of 
items was arbitrary. The test, together 
with the directions, was given as in- 
dicated on page 488. 

The study involves 177 Negro 
boys, 290 Negro girls, 199 white boys, 
and 261 white girls. All were high 
school students at the time the re- 
sponses were made. The Negroes are 
all the Negroes who were present at 
the time of testing in four Negro high 
schools of three West Tennessee coun- 
ties, with the exception of a few who 
did not answer all the items. These 
were rural senior high schools, and, 
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Before you start the test indicate your grade in school, your age, and whether you are a 
boy or a girl in the blanks provided. You will not sign your name; so feel free to respond 
to each part of the test with complete frankness. On this test there are no right or wrong 
answers; just score the items according to what you think about the matter proposed. You 
will notice under each item the terms True, Probably True, Don’t Know, Probably False, 
and False. If you are sure you agree with the statement, draw a line under the word TRUE. 
If you think you agree with the statement but are not sure, underscore the term PROB- 
ABLY TRUE. If you do not have any very definite opinion on the matter one way or the 
other, or don’t know anything about it, underscore the term DON’T KNOW. If you think 
you disagree with the statement but are not sure, underscore the term PROBABLY FALSE. 
If you are sure you disagree with the statement, underscore the word FALSE. You will 
have plenty of time; so read every item very carefully and answer frankly. Remember, 
you are not to sign your name. 


Grade —————— Age ————— Sex 
1. The Negro and the white man have about the same natural ability. 
2. A Negro has a right to a fair trial in court regardless of what he has done. 
3. It is all right for a Negro to sit on the same seat of an automobile with a white man. 
4. Negroes should be allowed to vote in all elections, including Democratic primaries. 
5. Most Negroes should be satisfied with being servants. 
6. A white man should never strike a Negro if he would not hit a white man under the 
same conditions. 
7. Negro children should be allowed to attend the same school that white children attend. 
8. A white man should shake hands with a Negro without hesitation. 


9. It is all right for whites and Negroes to work together on P.W.A. projects, in the field, 
or in other such forms of work. 

10. All Negroes should be forced to leave the United States. 

11. If a Negro driving a car gets to a one-way bridge slightly before a car driven by a 
white man arrives at the other end, it is all right for the Negro to make the white man 
wait. 

12. The average Negro is physically superior to the average white man. 

13. The inability of the Negroes to develop outstanding leaders dooms them to a low 
place in society. 

14. The educated Negro is less of a burden on the courts and is less likely to become a 
dependent or a defective than the educated white man. 

15. Negroes should be allowed to sit with white people in the movies. 

16. If two white men, walking together on a walk that is only wide enough for two, meet a 
Negro, one of the white men should drop behind the other to let the Negro pass. 

17. All Negroes should answer all grown white men by saying, “Yes, sir, or “No, sir,” 
rather than “Yes,” or “No.” 

18. White filling station attendants should wipe the windshield and check the tires and 
water for Negro automobile owners. 

19. There should not be a law forbidding the marriage of whites and Negroes. 

20. Negroes should be allowed to eat ice cream at a table in a drug store the same as whites. 

21. Negroes who can afford to buy Pullman car tickets should be permitted to do so when 
traveling long distances on a train. 

22. The Negro should be given the same social advantages as the white man. 

23. Negroes should not be permitted to live near the homes of white people, unless they 
live in servants’ houses. 

24. Negro barbers should be allowed to cut the hair of both whites and Negroes. 


jointly, enrolled most of the Negroes they were located. Two of the same 
in high school in the counties in which three counties supplied the white stu- 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF ALL WHITE AND ALL Neoro Srupents, Boru Sexes, WHo RESPONDED 
1n Eacu or Five Possiste Ways To Eacu OF THE 24 Test ITEMs, TOGETHER WITH 
INDICATIONS OF ALL PercENTAGE DiFFERENCES, FOR ANY Response LEVEL, 
Waicn ARE SraTIsTICALLY RELIABLE 
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Statistically Reliable 




























































































Percentages Differences 
Prob. | Don’t | Prob. Prob. | Don’t | Prob. 
Item | Race | True | ‘True | Know | False False | True | ‘True | Know | False False 
1 WwW 10 26 7 13 43 * WwW WwW WwW 
N 52 26 2 3 17 N 
2 Ww 57 11 2 3 6 WwW 
N 84 6 2 3 5 N 
3 w | 20 21 6 13 40 Ww WwW 
N | 56 19 5 6 14 N 
4 Ww | 22 14 11 10 43 Ww WwW WwW 
N 75 14 5 2 3 N 
5 WwW 33 23 11 13 20 WwW WwW 
N 10 9 8 ll 61 N 
6 WwW 44 18 7 10 21 WwW WwW WwW W 
N 86 6 2 3 3 N 
7 WwW 1 1 ona 2 96 WwW 
N 21 18 6 9 46 N N N N 
8 WwW 2 5 5 10 78 Ww 
N 55 19 8 7 10 N N 
9 WwW 30 31 10 12 18 WwW WwW WwW WwW 
N 69 18 3 3 7 N 
10 WwW 9 7 11 12 62 WwW WwW WwW WwW 
N 1 1 5 5 88 N 
11 Ww 28 19 8 10 35 WwW W WwW 
N 69 15 4 5 7 N 
12 WwW 18 20 26 9 27 Ww 
N 36 22 27 6 5 N 
13 Ww 30 2 28 10 10 WwW 
N 15 16 25 13 31 N N N 
14 WwW 17 15 | 25 15 29 WwW WwW 
N 25 22 | 23 9 21 N N N 
15 ol em Veh oe ee oe Ww 
N | 29 | 15} 5 | 10 | 41 | N N N N 
16 Ww 29 17 5 | 8 41 WwW WwW WwW 
N 88 5 3 | 1 3 N 
17 WwW 86 9 1 2 2 WwW 
N 34 14 4 7 41 N N N 
18 WwW 45 22 11 8 15 W WwW WwW WwW 
N 83 9 3 2 4 N 
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TABLE I—Continued 






































Percentages Seatieioaey gaa 
Prob. | Don’t | Prob. Prob. | Don’t | Prob. 
Item | Race True True | Know! False False | True True | Know} False False 
19 Ww 23 3 3 3 68 WwW 
N 24 8 13 4 49 N N 
20 | W 2 4 3 7 | 85 WwW 
| N 63 18 3 6 10 N N N 
21 | Ww . 16 29 2 34 WwW W WwW 
| N 58 18 18 3 3 N 
22 Ww s 13 12 4 53 WwW WwW WwW 
N 82 11 3 1 3 N 
23 | W 39 20 s 7 16 Ww WwW WwW 
| N }] mu] um] 5 | 10 | 68 N 
24 wi ?7zi 1. 5 9 | 70 Ww 
N | 38 17 7 8 30 N N | N 
































_* An N indicates that the per cent of Negroes who answered an item in a designated manner is reliably greater, 
statistically, than the per cent of whites who answered the same item in the same manner. A W indicates that a 
statistically reliably larger number of whites than Negroes made the particular answer to the question or item under 


consideration. 


dents. These latter were located in 
three senior high schools, which cared 
for most of the white children in high 
school in the counties. 

No attempt was made to investigate 
and hold constant for the two groups 
such factors as socio-economic status, 
scholastic aptitude, intelligence, or 
emotionality. The investigation was 
more a status study, a study of what 
is, than a study of causes. 

In Table I will be found a sum- 
mary, in terms of percentages, of the 
popularity of each type of response to 
each item for all students of both 
races, along with an indication of 
those percentage differences which are 
statistically reliable, or are as much 
as 3.83 times their respective probable 
errors. Here we note that on only two 
of the items, 2 and 19, did there fail 
to be a statistically significant per- 
centage difference in both of the ex- 
treme positions. Item 2 indicates that 


a Negro has a right to a fair trial in 
court regardless of what he has done. 
This is accepted as true by a majority 
of both races, but 27 per cent more 
Negroes accept it completely than do 
whites, Probably more interesting 
than the percentages of acceptance are 
the percentages of rejection or prob- 
able rejection of the principle. Here 
we find that 9 per cent of whites and 
8 per cent of Negroes are in general 
disagreement with the idea of the 
Negro always having what might be 
called legal justice, While it is prob- 
ably alarming that about one white 
out of ten did not concede this legal 
equality to the Negro, it would seem 
to be absolutely startling to note that 
about one Negro out of ten is prone to 
accept as justifiable a curtailment of 
his full rights of a “fair trial.” 

Item number 19 relates to the de- 
sirability of laws prohibiting inter- 
racial marriage. It is interesting to 
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note that about one out of every four 
students of both races definitely dis- 
favor this legal prohibition of bi- 
racial marriage. True, a significantly 
larger per cent of white than of Negro 
children favored this restriction, but, 
even so, about one Negro out of every 
two thought the legal restriction to be 
desirable. Of course, this probably 
points to the fact that the average of 
these Negro students was definitely 
interested in racial purity or racial 
autonomy, as was the case, though 
somewhat more strongly, with the 
white group. 

If we concern ourselves with the 
items which showed the greatest dis- 
agreement in opinion between the 
races we might note especially items 
20, 8, 22, 4, 16, 15, and 17. These have 
been selected by the following pro- 
cedure: first, compute the amount of 
difference in the combined “True” 
and “Probably True” judgments, and 
the amount of difference in the com- 
bined “False” and “Probably False” 
judgments, and add the differences for 
a total per cent of difference. This 
procedure resulted in the selection and 
order of items just listed. 

To some it may seem strange that 
the item which showed the greatest 
disagreement is a relatively trivial 
matter, that of Negroes eating ice 
cream in a drug store. (Drug stores in 
this section are run by white persons.) 
In reality it probably is merely in- 
dicative of the fact that there is more 
disagreement between the races with 
respect to the problem of “social 
equality” than there is with respect to 
matters involving political, legal, or 
economic equality. This conclusion is 
made even more evident when we com- 
bine the findings on item 20 with those 
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of items 22 and 8. These three are the 
items about which there is definitely 
the most pronounced and unequivocal 
difference. Item 22 involves giving the 
Negro social advantages comparable 
to that of the white, and item 8 in- 
volves a white man shaking hands 
with a Negro. It would seem that in 
all three instances the main question 
facing the white students was merely 
that of whether they should admit 
some doubt about the desirability of 
sharp social inequality, and, with the 
Negro, whether to admit a doubt as to 
the desirability of definite social 
equality. In fact, among these seven 
items which show the most total dif- 
ference in opinion, only number 4, 
that of voting in the “White Man’s 
Primary,” does not relate itself al- 
most wholly to the matter of social 
barriers between the races, Although 
there are differences in opinion with 
respect to the other problems, the 
main line of cleavage between the 
races was definitely with respect to 
the matter of social distinction, and, 
rather strikingly, is exhibited with 
respect to items which when looked at 
in a detached manner actually are of 
little consequence one way or the 
other. 

When attention is turned to the 
items about which there is the least 
disagreement, we note 2, 19, 13, 14, 12, 
and 18. The first of these pertains to 
legal equality; the next to both legal 
equality and racial autonomy; the 
third to education or probably to 
basic ability; the fourth to education; 
the fifth to physical superiority; and 
the sixth is probably both economic 
and social in nature. So, though there 
are some definite differences in the 
attitudes of the two races on these 
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matters, it would seem that there is a 
fuller understanding, or less signifi- 
cant divergence of opinion between the 
races with respect to the legal, educa- 
tional, physical, and possibly economic 


which involve boys only, we note 67 
differences, exclusive of “Don’t Know” 
differences, which are as much as 3.83 
times their probable error. This is to 
be compared with 71 such differences 


TABLE II 


Per Cent oF DiFFERENCE IN OPINION, WITH Respect TO DEsiGNATED ITEMs, 
BY SPECIFIED Raciau Groups 




















| age rh : Ths : Young Older 
ei All watt W wap Boys — Girls Whites vs. Whites vs. 
| All Negroes | Negro Boys | Negro Girls face uaemee 
1 | 39 39 40 37 39 
2 12 4 2 2 4 
3 34 31 33 27 43 
4 | 51 57 46 47 52 
5 38 | 42 43 32 40 
6 | 33 | 38 28 29 36 
7 | 40 &+2'| 40 40 34 54 
8 | 69 70 69 62 80 
9 23 22 23 19 31 
10 | 24 21 17 14 21 
11 | 35 29 35 32 35 
12 21 23 21 19 20 
13 13 25 13 20 31 
14 15 17 15 15 15 
15 | 46 45 46 39 53 
16 | 46 41 46 47 41 
17 46 43 46 39 53 
18 21 25 21 21 19 
19 12 il 12 7 4 
20 76 75 76 72 80 
21 41 50 41 44 49 
22 63 71 63 66 71 
23 44 44 44 35 41 
24 | 40 40 40 34 43 











status of the Negro as compared with 
the white than there is with respect 
to the social relationship between the 
two races. These facts are clearly evi- 


dent in Table II.° 
Sex differences in opinion are of no 
major significance. Among the data, 


*The basic assumptions behind this table 
need to be understood. If on a given item 
100 per cent of the whites had said True or 
Probably True, and 100 per cent of the Ne- 
groes had said False or Probably False, 
it is obvious that we have a situation which 
could be described as “100 per cent disagree- 
ment.” This would be arrived at by taking 
the per cent by which the whites in the 
True and Probably True extreme exceeded 


involving only girls. Naturally, this 
difference in the number of significant 
differences is too smal] to be signifi- 





the Negroes in that extreme, adding it to 
the per cent by which the Negroes exceeded 
the whites in the False and Probably False 
extreme, and dividing the total by 2. In this 
same manner the percentages in this table 
are computed. Take the first item as an 
example. When the data of Table I are 
studied it will be seen that 42 per cent more 
Negroes than whites answered True or Prob- 
ably True. In turn, 36 per cent more whites 
than Negroes answered False or Probably 
False. When 42 per cent and 36 per cent 
are added, and the sum divided by 2, the 
result is 39, which, in Table II, is presented 
as the per cent of difference in opinion on 
this item. 
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cant. The fact that the girls show 
four more significant disagreements 
than the boys is offset by the fact that 
the mean per cent of difference, in 
Table II, is 35.8 for girls, and 37.6 for 
boys. The fundamental comparability 
between the results for each sex 
separately is seen in a still further 
way when the percentages of disagree- 
ment of girls are correlated with those 
of boys. This results in a coefficient of 
94, which when judged against the 
almost inconsequential difference in 
the means of the two groups, undoubt- 
edly indicates that sex affiliation is 
not a matter of major importance in 
the determination of the racial atti- 
tudes of these students. 

An analysis of the possible effect or 
influence of age on obtained differ- 
ences was made by dividing both 
racial groups into those who were 
under 17 years of age, and those who 
were 17 years of age and older. This 
resulted in 313 young whites, and 147 
older whites; 218 young Negroes, and 
259 older Negroes, Probably the most 
apparent effect of the division is to 
show that there is, on the average, 
more difference in opinion between the 
older whites and older Negroes, than 
between the younger whites and 
younger Negroes. This is found in 
Table II. The average per cent of 
difference between the opinions of the 
younger groups is 33.88, and that be- 
tween the older groups is 39.80. On 
three of the items, numbers 16, 18, and 
19, the younger groups show slightly, 
though very slightly, more disagree- 
ment. On one item, 16, the per cent of 
difference was the same for both the 
younger and older groups. On 20 of 
the 24 items the older groups show 
more divergence of opinion than the 
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younger groups. On six of the items, 
7, 8, 9, 18, 15, and 17, the older groups 
showed more than 10 per cent more 
disagreement than did the younger 
groups, the greatest increase with age, 
20 per cent, being on item 7. Strik- 
ingly, this pertains to the segregation 
of Negroes into separate schools, and 
is due almost entirely to a shift in 
opinion of the Negroes. The whites 
are almost alike in both age groups. 
Item 8, a white man shaking hands 
with a Negro, shows a diverging 
opinion on the part of both whites 
and Negroes, but about 4 per cent 
more shift on the part of Negroes than 
whites, Item 9, that of the two races 
working together on P.W.A., and farm 
projects, results from a change in 
white opinion rather than from a shift 
among the Negroes. In fact, the latter 
group shows only a 1 per cent change 
whereas the white group became about 
15 per cent more likely to oppose these 
interracial work projects. On item 13, 
which pertains to the inability of 
Negroes to develop outstanding lead- 
ers, we have the interesting phenom- 
enon of the whites becoming rather 
definitely more certain of the truth 
of the statement, and the Negroes 
becoming both more certain that it is 
true, and more certain that it is false. 
It would almost appear that whereas 
there is a growing trend on the part 
of Negroes, as they become older, to 
deny this, there also may be a kind 
of fatalistic acceptance of the idea on 
the part of others as they grow older. 
Item 15 suggests that there should 
be no segregation of Negroes in picture 
shows. White opinion almost unani- 
mously favors this in both age groups. 
It does shift from 93 to 97 per cent in 
unqualified certainty, however. At the 
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same time, Negro opinion shows a 12 
per cent shift in favor of the “open” 
show, with no segregation, as the 
groups become older. Item 17, the 
using by Negroes of “Yes, sir” as op- 
posed to “Yes” when addressing white 
men, shows about a 3 per cent shift 
in white opinion, with the older whites 
accepting this somewhat more often 
than the younger. Among the Negroes, 
though, the older students were 13 per 
cent more likely to reject this idea 
than were the younger ones. Among 
the remaining 14 items which show 
more difference of opinion among 
older students of the two races than 
the younger students, 12 reveal the 
fact that as the Negroes become older 
they changed their opinions more than 
did the whites. 

The implications of a study such as 
this are almost as varied as the inter- 
ests of different readers. Accordingly, 
the authors do not believe it to be 
incumbent upon them to impose their 





interests on those of the reader by 
drawing implications. In review, 
though, we would remind the reader 
that the study apparently indicates 
that attitudinal differences between 
the two racial groups, as here meas- 
ured, are definitely more pronounced 
with respect to the social relations of 
the two groups than with respect to 
other factors measured. Second, it 
makes little difference whether it is a 
male or a female group which is being 
studied, each sex of each race holding 
to approximately the same attitudinal 
positions as the other sex of the same 
race. Lastly, instead of there being a 
“growing understanding” between the 
races, there is considerable evidence 
of a growing difference between them. 
Furthermore, this would appear to be 
due more toward a shift in Negro 
opinion than to a shift in white 
opinion, though shifts of this type are 
in evidence with both racial groups. 
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Social Attitudes and Philosophies Affecting 
Public Education in the Dual 
System of Georgia 
JAMES P. BRAWLEY 


ATTITUDES 


Attitudes condition both individual 
behavior and group behavior. They 
are expressive of individual goodwill 
or ill-will, and social unity or dis- 
harmony, Attitudes determine kinds 
of relationships that will be sustained 
between individuals and also within 
groups and between groups of people. 
They determine the thinking of one 
racial group regarding another. The 
beliefs, feelings of aversion, attrac- 
tions, and all kinds of notions, founded 
and unfounded, extant in any indi- 
vidual or group with regard to any 
other individual or group are rooted 
in attitudes. 

Definition.—Attitudes are not in 
themselves overt acts. They are men- 
tal and neural states of mind which 
furnish the dynamics and direction to 
the responses of individuals to per- 
sons, objects, and situations.? Atti- 
tudes are preparatory and precondi- 
tioning factors to behavior.? They 
may be favorable or unfavorable, af- 
firmative or negative*® in their nature 
and expressions. The attitude of the 
individual will determine what he will 
see in a situation at a given time, or 
what he will hear, or how he will in- 
terpret facts and events, or how he 
will respond or react to individuals or 


7G. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in Handbook 
of Social Psychology, Carl Murchison, edi- 
tor, p. 810. 

? Tbid., p. 805. 

* Ibid., p. 819. 
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situations. Meanings are colored by 
attitudes. According to Bernard, 


Attitudes are for the most part acquired 
behavior patterns having been built up out 
of our experiences in characteristic situa- 
tions . . . in their more developed forms 
they constitute our conscious desires, valua- 
tions, and ideals, and all of the normative 
aspects of our social consciousness or 
behavior+ 


These acquired behavior patterns 
or attitudes become permanent parts 
of the organism’s behavior or adjust- 
ment equipment. It is significant to 
note that these behavior patterns be- 
come fixed not only in the organisms 
of individual persons, but they also 
become fixed in the organism and 
structure of society, determining the 
behavior and adjustment of social 
groups to acts, situations and events, 
and their reaction to ideologies that 
may be socially accepted or rejected. 

Prescott points out that attitudes 
may be valid or invalid in the light of 
reality and may be so strongly fixed 
as to distort perception and judgment 
of reality.5 

The invalid type of attitude, based 
upon irrational assumptions, seems to 
characterize the biracial society where 
distortion and an abortive social proc- 
ess are evidenced in the lack of fair 


‘LL. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, pp. 247 f. 
Daniel A. Prescott, Emotions: and the 
Education Process, p. 38. 
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play, conflict, hatred, oppression, and 
violence. 

Attitudes Institutionalized—As in- 
timated above, attitudes are not only 
personal and individual in nature but 
they become so woven into the social 
fabric that they become the posses- 
sions and directions of a community 
or a whole society. They knit a com- 
munity of people together in uni- 
fomity of thinking and behavior. Be- 
liefs and practices become community 
ideals and mores. They form the basis 
for community or social sanctions 
and taboos. For example, slavery 
became an institution based upon 
social attitudes towards a race as- 
sumed to be inferior. Institutional 
attitudes are often irrational and 
without scientific foundation. Allport 
finds that “Institutional attitudes are 
usually acquired ready made or on 
the basis of very superficial experi- 
ence. Many such attitudes are inhar- 
monious with the individual’s basic 
character and are a danger to per- 
sonal integration.”* The social sig- 
nificance of attitudes may be seen in 
the uniformity of behavior throughout 
a population, the members of which 
think alike. This brings us to the crux 
of the problem in the matter of edu- 
cational provisions for Negro children 
in the dual educational system of 
Georgia. It appears to be true that a 
vast majority of the white people of 
Georgia think that Georgia should 
maintain the status quo, or the ante- 
bellum point of view, in the matter of 
educational provisions and expendi- 
tures for Negro children. There is a 
community attitude toward the Ne- 
gro which reflects what he is in rela- 


*See Prescott, op. cit., p. 41. 


tion to the white community and 
what he must not become. 

Southern customs, attitudes and 
practices have become so well organ- 
ized, passed on from generation to 
generation for such a long period of 
time that they have become well 
established and permanent institu- 
tions. The status quo has been built 
up within the framework and network 
of these institutions. To uproot these 
institutions is to destroy the founda- 
tion of the existing social patterns and 
social structure. 

Specific Attitudes in the Southern 
Region and Georgia.—Attitudes are 
mental and neural states of mind, and 
emotional states which give dynamics 
and direction to individual and social 
behavior. This behavior may be posi- 
tive or negative, valid or invalid. Ex- 
amining the biracial society of the 
Southern region the positive and nega- 
tive types of behavior are found sym- 
bolizing the existing attitudes; also 
valid and invalid types of behavior 
are found, indicative of the types of 
existent attitudes. 

The characteristic behavior of the 
Southern biracial society as it relates 
to the relationships of the Negro is 
predominantly negative and invalid, 
based upon prejudices and false as- 
sumptions regarding the Negro as a 
race, As expressing the attitude of the 
majority of the white South the char- 
acteristic behavior patterns take on 
the following forms: suppression of 
the Negro; mob violence in the form 
of intimidation, flogging, and lynching 
of Negroes; segregation by restrictive 
ordinances with reference to where 
they shall live; separation on public 
conveyances, separation in parks, 
schools, and churches; disfranchise- 
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ment at the polls; unfair treatment in 
the courts; punishment without due 
process of the law, invalidating Negro 
testimony in the courts; putting all 
Negroes in the same class—a social 
caste; conscious and deliberate effort 
to build up in the Negro feelings of 
inferiority ; fixing an inferior place for 
the Negro in the social structure and 
“Keeping him in his place”; exploita- 
tion of the Negro in labor—low wages; 
restriction to certain types of work, 
peonage; neglect of Negro living sec- 
tions—inadequate hospitalization; and 
inferior and unequal provisions for the 
education of Negro children. 

It becomes evident then that the 
attitude of the white South toward the 
matter of providing equal educational 
opportunities for Negro children is 
merely one expression or one type of 
behavior among many other negative 
types of behavior which make in the 
South the peculiar biracial situation 
that exists. The problem of public 
education for the Negro must be seen 
in this total setting, in order to be 
seen clearly with all its implications. 

The types of negative behavior 
mentioned above characterize every 
state of the Southern section, varying 
in few localities in degree and inten- 
sity. But any one of the types of be- 
havior, or several in varying com- 
binations, or all will surely be found 
in any Southern community.’ The 
phrase “The Solid South,” usually em- 
ployed to characterize the unity and 
solidarity of the Southern region 
politically may equally well be ap- 


"It should be stated that the negative 
types of behavior described here are preva- 
lent in other sections of America. This dis- 
cussion is limited to the Southern section 
because it is here that the dual educational 
system with its inequalities is found. 
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plied to this region in regard to the 
matter of its social unity and the 
manner in which it accepts or rejects 
certain social philosophies and tradi- 
tions and applies them in the relation- 
ships of the white and Negro races. 
Many of these traditional ideologies 
commonly and universally held by the 
white South were found by Hortense 
Powdermaker in her study® of a 
Mississippi community, the assumed 
name of the community being ‘“Cot- 
tonville.” The findings in this study 
with reference to white attitudes 
toward the Negro may be summarized 
in the following statements by Pow- 
dermaker: 


Certain articles of faith constituting a creed 
of racial relations, are held almost unan- 
imously by the whites in our community. 
There are always, of course, exceptional in- 
dividuals independent enough to hold 
opinions at variance with the dictates of 
their culture. In Cottonville, however, the 
inducements to orthodoxy are particularly 
effective. The chief articles of faith are as 
follows: 

Negroes are innately inferior to white 
people, mentally and morally. 

Negroes are all right so long as they 
stay in their place. Their place is in manual 
work, apart from and below the white per- 
son’s place. 

An attempt at any kind of social equality 
would result in some disaster so overwhelm- 
ing that it is dangerous even to talk about 
it and so terrible that it cannot be thought 
of concretely, but must remain vague. 

Negroes are necessary to the South, and 
it is desirable that they should stay there 
and not migrate north. 

Because the whites are so seriously out- 
numbered, special means must be taken to 
keep the Negro in his place, and everyone 
who opposes those means is dangerous.’ 


* Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, 
939. 
®* This is true whether Negroes outnumber 
whites, as in Cottonville, or not. (Comment 
of the writer.) 
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Southerners know the Negro and how to 
manage him, and must settle the problems 
arising out of relations between the two 
races, in their own way, without interference 
from Northerners, who cannot possibly 
understand the situation. Negroes realize 
this and prefer the southern way and the 
Southerners. When they do not, it is because 
they have been spoiled by Northerners or 
by too much education. 

Intermarriage between whites and Ne- 
groes should be prohibited by law. 

There may be good “niggers” and bad 
“niggers,” but a “nigger” is a “nigger” and 
cannot escape the taint. 

Negroes are lazy and shiftless, and won’t 
work unless forced to do so. 

Negroes are congenital thieves and born 
liars. Being incapable of telling the truth 
they will lie even when it would be more 
advantageous to be honest. 

Negroes are like children, incapable of 
self-discipline and forethought, living only 
in the moment. 

The Negro smiles, laughs, and enjoys 
himself no matter what straits he is in. 

The Negro has more patience than the 
white people. 

Negroes cannot contro] their passions, 
whereas white people can and do. The 
illegitimate children of Negro women are 
proof of this; that the father may be white 
has no bearing on it. 

There is no chaste Negro woman.” 


Powdermaker’s study reveals further 
that among the aristocrats the superi- 
ority of the white man is held to be 
the counterpart of Negro inferiority.” 
The more numerous middle class is 
more varied in its beliefs. Their 
Christianity, however, does not lead 
them to question the white man as 
master and the Negro as slave; but 
rather believe the Bible abundantly 
justifies this relationship. A minority 
believe in kindness to the Negro as a 
Christian duty, “according to their 





* Powdermaker, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
4 Ibid., p. 26. 


concepts of kindness and justice to an 
inferior race.’”? 

The treatment of a Negro by a 
white man in a community has little 
or no bearing on his standing among 
the white people of the community. 
Frequently, those whose attitudes are 
most hostile are the ones who have 
much influence in determining the 
educational provisions for Negroes in 
the community."* 

Raper, in his study of Green and 

Macon counties in Georgia, discovered 
the same general and basic racial 
philosophies as was found by Powder- 
maker in Cottonville, Mississippi. The 
following quotation reveals that 
philosophy: 
The social sanction of landlord-tenant rela- 
tions, that the Negro is providentially and 
irredeemably inferior, springs logically from 
the theological and political sanctions dis- 
cussed above. 

Hand in hand with the white man’s 
determination to keep the Negro from vot- 
ing is the assertion that he cannot get or 
use an education. The planter, of course, is 
not altogether mistaken when he affirms 
that education has ruined many a “good 
nigger.” It has, for it makes him less servile 
and better able to keep up with his accounts. 
Furthermore, if one assumes with a Greene 
County school official that the Negro can 
have no place in American life except that 
of a non-landowning farmer, or casual 
laborer in the city, or preacher or teacher 
for his own providentially incapable race, 
one might logically agree with him that the 
Negro’s education should be limited to the 
elementary forms of the three R’s. 

The majority of the white people in these 
counties believe that the Negro is irredeem- 
ably inferior, naturally unappreciative of his 
own needs, and improvident of everything 
he gets, and they believe that the white 
people of the Black Belt are of a particu- 
larly high type. At almost any country store 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 27. 
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one can hear the white people speaking of 
the disproportionately large number of 
America’s leading statesmen who came out 
of the old South and expressing their belief 
that the section would still maintain virtual 
control of American politics but for the 
degrading influences of outsiders, particu- 
larly following the Civil War, upon the 
South. 

Such are the rationalizations and defense 
mechanisms which the controllers of the 
plantation system have fabricated into a 
philosophy which justifies and maintains the 
politically sterile “Solid South” and its out- 
moded agricultural structure based upon the 
human relations of a distintegrating 
feudalism." 


The South in its conservatism tends, 
for the most part, to perpetuate the 
status quo rather than to destroy it. 
It should be noted, however, that a 
gradual evolution is noticeable in 
Georgia and throughout the South. 


Types oF ATTITUDES REFLECTED 
IN GEORGIA 


During the past two or three 
decades there have been developing in 
the South attitudes which give a more 
favorable picture of the South. The 
friends of the Negro race have been 
increasing among the white people of 
this section. Interest in the Negro and 
the race problem has been increasing. 
There has been an increasing band of 
white men and women in the South 
whose voices have been lifted in be- 
half of the Negro, and whose convic- 
tions have grown deeper and deeper 
that Negroes should have justice and 
every right that any other citizen in 
the American democracy should have. 
The positive attitudes of this emerg- 
ing and increasingly large number of 
white people of the South are reflect- 


* Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry, 
pp. 170 f. 


ing in ideologies in contrast to those 
of the opposing group as follows: The 
Negro’s personality is as sacred as the 
personality of any other group of 
people, regardless of race, station, or 
location; the Negro is not inherently 
inferior to the whie race; the Negro is 
richly endowed with talents and 
native ability, rising on the scale of 
possibilities to the equal of any other 
group; the Negro is a distinct asset to 
the South; the Negro should have 
justice before the law, as a constitu- 
tional right; the Negro should have all 
the rights of a citizen in a democracy; 
and, if the white people are to achieve 
the goals of democracy, they will have 
to allow the Negro to achieve the same 
goals along with the whites. 

It becomes evident that there are in 
the South, with reference to the racial 
problem, attitudes and counter atti- 
tudes, elements and counter elements. 
As a result of these attitudes and ele- 
ments there are movements and 
counter movements; organizations and 
counter organizations. The South in 
fact is in contradiction. The bad ele- 
ments contradict the good, the con- 
servatism and traditionalism contra- 
dict liberalism, racial antagonism 
contradicts racial goodwill. In between 
these extreme contradictions lies a 
great population with potentialities 
which might be released in either 
direction. This situation is equally as 
descriptive of Georgia as of any other 
section of the Southern region. 

With specific reference to Georgia 
two opposing types of attitudes re- 
garding Negroes are distinctly evi- 
dent. These attitudes are evident in 
the behavior and practices of the 
populace. One of these types of atti- 
tudes, of course, is unfavorable to the 
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good of the Negro; and the other is 
one of goodwill and a sense of justice 
and fair play. In the next few pages 
attempt will be made to objectify 
these two types of attitudes by de- 
scribing practices, conditions and 
trends as they relate to the Negro, 
taking for the most part the city of 
Atlanta, and Fulton and DeKalb 
counties as typical. 


Some ATTiTupEs UNFAVORABLE 
TOWARD NEGROES 


Discriminatory Practices —The 
general practice everywhere in Geor- 
gia, without exception, is to keep the 
Negro and white races separated. 
Social custom, traditions, and laws 
and ordinances definitely limit inter- 
mingling of the races. On common 
carriers throughout the state Negroes 
must occupy sections specifically 
designated for them while the white 
passengers occupy another section, 
always the preferable and safer sec- 
tions. This discrimination is practiced 
on railroads, on street cars and buses, 
by taxi-cab companies, on pullman 
cars, on elevators, in restaurants, in 
theatres, in the public libraries, in 
parks, in churches, and in public 
gatherings wherever the two races 
come together. 

These discriminatory practices are 
further reflected in recreational facili- 
ties. The 97,000 Negroes in Atlanta 
constitute about one-third of the total 
population. The Negroes in Atlanta 
have one city park consisting of 16.42 
acres, and valued at $40,000. For the 
white population there are fourteen 
parks, consisting of 1,323.58 acres, 
and valued at $3,000,000. There are 
six tennis courts for Negroes, in the 
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one park, and seventy-one in the city 
for whites; no municipal golf course 
for Negroes, but nineteen for whites. 
Negroes are not allowed to frequent 
parks for whites. 

The position of the Negro laborer 
in the biracial situation in Georgia is 
usually disadvantageous. As was 
pointed out by the Committee on Un- 
employment and Racial Attitudes, 
“the large proportion of Negroes on 
W.P.A. indicates the fact that Ne- 
groes are generally hit harder by the 
current undesirable situation than the 
other group.”"® Because Negroes find 
employment less easily with private 
industry, the percentage working on 
Federal projects is increased, not, 
however, without difficulty. 

Education.—The unfavorable atti- 

tude toward the Negro race in Georgia 
is reflected by the white race through- 
out the state in the matter of educa- 
tional provisions and facilities, and 
practices which deprive Negroes of 
their share of the money spent for 
educational purposes. Citation of a 
few facts in this connection will indi- 
cate the force and significance of the 
problem at this point. The Southern 
Frontier points out that: 
The Negro children of Clarkston, Georgia 
have one two-room school house built by 
the Negroes of Clarkston at a total cost of 
$500. When it was finished there was nothing 
with which to equip it so the Methodist 
Missionary Society furnished the equipment 
and also toilets. The local school board 
supplied the tar-paper roof, a second-hand 
stove, buckets and brooms. 


The Negroes own most of the property 
in the Negro section, as well as their own 


* Committee on Employment and Racial 
Attitudes—Walter R. Chivers, Chairman, 
Glenn Rainey, and J. C. MeMorries. Unpub- 
lished Report, 1939, p. 8. 
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homes. So when bonds were voted to build 
a school for the white children of Clarkston, 
Negroes were assessed to help pay for it. 
tiful, thoroughly equipped buildings have 
Since this school was built, two more beau- 
been erected, financed by bond issues. 

The Negroes pay their share of those 
taxes also. For though there is a homestead 
exemption law, it does not apply to school 
bonds. “One Negro home owner of a three- 
room house paid last year a tax bill of 
$6.85, while a white home owner, with 15 
acres, six-room house and city facilities, 
paid less than $8.00 tax.” 

“Let it be known that Clarkston has 
lights and water in the white schools, with 
neither in the Negro schools.’” 

A study of Atlanta made by the 
Senior and Young People’s Depart- 
ment of St. Mark’s Church,” Atlanta, 
Georgia, reveals that there are 12,000 
Negro children in Atlanta who go to 
school and 10,000 of these go to 
double-session schools. No white chil- 
dren in Atlanta go to double-session 
schools. Only one Negro school in 
Atlanta has a gymnasium and only 
one has an auditorium. The one school 
with an auditorium is one erected for 
white children decades ago and was 
given over to Negro children when 
the school became practically sur- 
rounded by Negro residents. 

A study of Negro public schools in 
Georgia by the Georgia Committee 
on Interracial Cooperation shows that 
in ten counties and independent dis- 
tricts Negro teachers exceeded “the 
white teachers in training in the ratio 
of 3.44 years of college work as 
against 3.07; yet though their average 


%The Southern Frontier, Vol. 1, April, 
1940,No.4,p.1. 0 

“Summary and Findings Concerning Ne- 
gro Life, Senior and Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the St. Mark Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia—Fulton-DeKalb Interra- 
cial Committee, January, 1940. 
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training was twelve per cent greater 
their average pay was fifty per cent 
less.””"18 

In Atlanta the average college 
training is 3.39 years for white teach- 
ers and 3.15 years for Negro teachers. 
Negro teachers are paid one-third less 
than white teachers despite the fact 
that most Negro teachers have double 
sessions, and their average pupil load 
is 63 against 31 for the white teach- 
ers.** 

Relative to the matter of racial 
attitudes, one of the most significant 
revelations of Raper’s study concerns 
diversion of state funds from Negro 
to white schools. According to Raper, 
“The total amount diverted from 
Negro to white schools throughout the 
state in 1933, according to figures 
from the Georgia State Department 
of Education, was more’ than 
$1 ,500,000.”° 

These facts not only show the atti- 
tude of the white group of Georgia 
toward the Negro and his education, 
but also the magnitude of the problem 
of local administration of public edu- 
cation wherever such an attitude 
exists. 

Attitudes Expressed in the Political 
System—The Negro population of 
Georgia, constituting 36 per cent of 
the whole, is disfranchised through the 
operation of the white Democratic 
Primary. As pointed out by the 
Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement of 
Georgia, “Since Reconstruction, so 


“Georgia Committee on Interracial Co- 
operation, Negro Public Schools in Georgia, 
1987-1938, p. 8. 

* Georgia Committee on Interracial Co- 
operation, Loc. cit 

” Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Pleasantry, 


p. 308. 
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called, Georgia’s principal effort has 
been to deprive her Negro citizens of 
the ballot and all participation in 
public affairs, in spite of the guaran- 
tees of the 14th and 15th Amendments 
of the Federal Constitution; and in 
this effort she has been successful at 
the sacrifice of democratic princi- 
ples.”** All state and county officers 
in Georgia are nominated in the white 
primary, which is equivalent to elec- 
tions, This means that Negroes have 
no part in the election of the state and 
county officers by whose administra- 
tion they must be governed. “The 159 
counties elect their own officers and 
there are about 2,500 of them. Add to 
these the officers of about 425 munici- 
palities.”** Negroes hold none of these 
offices, neither are they permitted to 
participate in the elections.”* Conse- 
quently, the general tendency is for 
the state and county officers to ignore 
the entire Negro population of the 
state, except as they, as politicians, 
use the Negro population to create 
sentiments and attitudes which almost 
invariably are harmful to the Negro. 
In 1930 there were forty-one counties 
in Georgia having more colored than 
white citizens twenty-one and over. 
The minority white citizens control 
political affairs, fearing the recurrence 
of Reconstruction days in their coun- 
ties if Negroes were allowed to vote. 
So long as such an attitude of fear 
exists, it is not likely that any one of 
these forty-one counties will provide 
an educational system for Negro boys 


™ Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement of 
See eee System, May, 1940, p. 

* Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement—Po- 
litical System, May, 1938, p. 12. 

* Negroes voted in the election of a 
mayor for Atlanta in May 1942 for the first 
time in a decade or longer. 


and girls the equivalent of that pro- 
vided for the white boys and girls. 

The unfavorable attitudes toward 
the Negro and the indifference on the 
part of a large portion of the white 
population of Georgia as described 
above are not only obstacles to social 
progress in the state but are definite 
threats to the democratic ideal. There 
is some hope, however, in the gradual 
change that seems to be evident and 
which expresses itself in favorable 
attitudes. 


FAVORABLE ATTITUDES 


In spite of the unfavorable attitudes 
in Georgia toward the Negro which 
have reflected themselves in the dual 
educational system, it must be recog- 
nized that there are elements making 
for good-will, out of which have 
grown favorable attitudes, which atti- 
tudes have become symbolized in 
efforts to minimize antagonisms and 
conflicts between the races and to 
create a situation in the state in which 
Negro children may have better edu- 
cational opportunities, and in which 
the Negro in general may have his 
rights as a citizen. 

General Efforts to Improve Race 
Relations in the South—Since 1865 
extended efforts have been made to 
improve the relationships between the 
Negro and white races. Thomas Jesse 
Jones” points out that efforts since the 
Civil War to improve relationships 
between the races and to bring about 
interracial cooperation fall in three 
periods. The first period is from 1865 
to 1900. In this period Northern white 
churches and philanthropists were 


*Thomas Jesse Jones, Trends in Negro 
Education (1915-1930) Interracial Coopera- 
tion, p. 23. 
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active in the South in an effort to im- 
prove the conditions of the newly 
freed Negro race. Their major con- 
tribution was the establishment of 
schools for the education of Negroes 
and their personal contacts with the 
Negro race as teachers in these schools 
which constitute the large number of 
private colleges for Negroes at the 
present time. With reference to the 
white people of the South, as pointed 
out by Dr. Jones, cooperation in race 
relations was between individuals. 
“White and colored neighbors in 
countless cases helped one another in 
the common tasks of the common day. 
The most notable examples of such 
friendly exchanges are those of white 
people who assisted their colored 
neighbors to purchase land and homes 
in every Southern state.”?5 

The second stage in the develop- 
ment of interracial cooperation in the 
South was from 1900 to 1915 or 1918. 
During this period many conferences 
were called and problems pertinent to 
the Negro race were discussed. This 
was a period in which the great con- 
cern was to do something for the 
Negro. It was not characterized by 
work in which Negroes had much 
participation with the white groups. 
Negroes as a rule were not invited to 
attend the conferences. 

The first conference of this period 
was the Virginia Capon Springs Con- 
ference in 1901. Many important con- 
ferences followed. The white men of 
the North and South who attended the 
conferences and discussed the prob- 
lems of the Southern states became 
greatly interested in the problem of 
education. Several important organi- 


* Ibid., p. 23. 


zations had their inception in this 
period. The Southern University Race 
Commission was appointed in 1912, 
the function of which was to consult 
with leading men in both races and to 
endeavor to keep informed regarding 
the relations existing between the 
races, and to aim especially to influ- 
ence Southern college men to approach 
the subject of race relations intelli- 
gently and sympathetically. 

The third period in the develop- 
ment of the movement for interracial 
cooperation in the South had its be- 
ginning in the period between 1915 
and 1918. Peculiar needs arose grow- 
ing out of the World War situation. 
The Negro’s services were needed. The 
two races met together and there was 
more interracial contact in carrying 
on war activities than had ever been 
known before in the South. “In 1917 
the first conference for Negro women 
ever called by the white women of the 
South was held in the City of Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, under the auspices of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church,’ 
which conferences have continued to 
the present throughout the Southern 
states with an attendance of 500 or 
more women. 

Organized Interracial Work in 
Georgia—The organized movement 
for interracial betterment began with 
a conference in which representatives 
from all over the South were present. 
Developments in interracial work 
and improvement have taken place 
through movements covering the en- 
tire South rather than any one state 
of the South. Georgia, then, is one 
state which takes its place among 
other Southern states in active partici- 
pation in the work of many organiza- 


* Ibid., p. 23. 
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tions for the improvement of relation- 
ships between the two races. It should 
be remembered, however, that many 
of these organizations had their be- 
ginnings in Georgia. It is significant 
to note that many of these organiza- 
tions had their inception and began 
their work at a time when antiracial 
organizations were being born in 
Georgia which also became wide 
spread in their work and influence. 

The Georgia Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation has a paid mem- 
bership of over one hundred persons, 
consisting of some of the most repre- 
sentative citizens of twenty-four dif- 
ferent towns and cities of the state. 
Besides this state Commission, there 
are local county Interracial Commis- 
sions working for the achievement of 
the objectives of the larger Commis- 
sion. The three-fold aspect of the pro- 
gram of the Georgia Committee of the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion recently (1938) stated follows: 

1. To cooperate with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in raising the scholastic 
standard of teachers until all the children 
of Georgia are under the instruction of the 
best qualified teachers obtainable; to ad- 
vance the cause of literate citizenship by 
educating parents on the value of regular 
school attendance by their children. 

2. To cooperate with Federal and state 
agencies in local communities in providing 
that every citizen benefits in proportion to 
his need in health education and prevention 
of sickness. 

3. To attempt to secure for each citizen 
a fair and impartial hearing before the 
courts and to study the administration of 
social and civic tax-supported agencies for 
the purpose of ascertaining the methods of 
those in charge; to cooperate in securing 
all possible advantages to youth in curbing 
crime.” 





“What is the Georgia Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. Pamphlet by the 
Georgia Commission, pp. 2, 3. 


The work of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation has been far 
reaching in its results and is now 
extending its work into new areas of 
education in interracial understand- 
ing, which work promises to be even 
more fruitful. 

Another organization of region- 
wide scope, the work of which has 
brought remarkable results in the 
matter of protecting Negroes, en- 
lightening the public, and changing 
antagonistic attitudes of the white 
race in the South is the Association of 
Southern Women for the Prevention 
of Lynching. In the words of Mrs. 
Jessie Daniel Ames the Organization’s 
inception was as follows: 


The Association of Southern Women for 
the Prevention of Lynching grew out of a 
recognized need for some central committee 
to assume as its sole purpose the initiative 
for the eradication of lynching. 

. .. When lynchings reached a new high 
level in 1930, it appeared imperative to some 
Southern women that something should be 
done by them to stop or abate this particu- 
lar revolting crime. Consequently, a con- 
ference was called for November 1, 1930, 
in Atlanta, Georgia, to discuss what South- 
ern women could do to stop lynching.” 


As a fundamental basis on which 
the Association works Mrs. Ames 
states the following philosophy: 


The philosophy of the Association of South- 
ern Women for the Prevention of Lynching 
is based on the belief that a continuous edu- 
cational program, carried on day by day in 
the home, in the school, in the press, and in 
the church will end lynching by public 
demand.” 


The seriousness with which the 
members of the Association have 


taken their task is evidenced in the 


* Jessie Daniel Ames, Southern Women 
and Lynching, pamphlet, p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
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results accomplished during the decade 
of the existence of the organization. 
Lynchings have been reduced, for the 
country as a whole, approximately 80 
per cent. The number of women in the 
Association increased from twelve in 
1930 to 37,196 in 1937, covering fifteen 
states. Of this membership there are 
5,278 in Georgia. Signatures to pledge 
to education against lynching, in 
Georgia, are as follows: 5,278 women, 
212 men, and 187 officers; representing 
147 counties and 360 towns in 
Georgia.*° 

The work of this organization indi- 
cates very definitely the changing 
attitude of the white South regarding 
the crime of lynching, and the con- 
sequently changing attitude of the 
white South toward the Negro. 

In passing, mere mention can be 
made of the denominational and 
interdenominational work of Southern 
Women in the churches for the im- 
provement of relationships and atti- 
tudes of the races. The Presbyterian 
Women began their work in 1916, at 
Stillman Institute in Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, with 116 Negro women as dele- 
gates from six states for a ten day 
conference, Instruction was given in 
Bible, Sunday School work, home 
making, health, and recreation. The 
faculty was interracial. The first con- 
ference of this type in Georgia was 
held in 1920. This work continues with 
increased emphasis. “The Southern 
Methodist Women with their interest 
in Paine College at Augusta, Georgia, 
and the interracial contacts their so- 
cieties had established, undertook to 


try out the plan in Georgia and were 


*“With Quietness They Work,” Report 
of the activities of Southern Women in 
Education Against Lynching During 1937, 
p. 16. 


equally successful. Then the two 
groups joined in advancing the pro- 
gram of Bible classes throughout the 
South,’*? the joint work having been 
begun in 1932. A similar type of work 
was begun by the Women of the 
Southern Baptist Church in 1934.°? 


CHANGING ATTITUDES REGARDING 
Necro CHILDREN AND EpuCaA- 
TION IN A DEMOCRACY 


Attitudes regarding the education of 
Negro children in Georgia are but the 
counterpart of the social attitudes and 
philosophies described above in this 
chapter. As already indicated, atti- 
tudes which have been unfavorable 
toward the Negro in the dual educa- 
tion system of Georgia have been 
greatly preponderant. But occasional- 
ly, down to about 1925, there are to 
be found in the Reports of the State 
Department of Education statements 
which reflect a sense of justice, and 
feeling of responsibility for the edu- 
cation of Negro children of the state. 
Since 1925 these statements have been 
much more numerous and expressed 
with increasing force. 

There came an awakening in public 
education in Georgia after the close 
of the first World War. Increased in- 
terest in Negro education was a natu- 
ral part of this awakening. The dis- 
cussion of Negro education in the 
Annual Report of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1920 increased 
to ten pages with eleven significant 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of public education for Negroes. 
Again in 1926 there appeared a ten 
page discussion of the problems of 


* Jessie D. Ames, Friends and Neighbors, 
p. 17. 
* Tbid., p. 29. 
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Negro education with recommenda- 
tions for increased support. For the 
first time the Biennial Report of the 
Georgia Department of Education 
sounded the note that the Negro child 
is related to the democratic process of 
the state. The wider implications of 
the problem of Negro education in 
Georgia are recognized in the Bien- 
nial Report of the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education for the period 
ending June 30, 1936. In this report 
the importance of attitudes as re- 
flected in race relations receives 
emphasis. Basically, race relations 
constitute the area in which the sanest 
and most effective approach can be 
made to the problem of improving 
educational provisions for Negroes in 
the state of Georgia. The growing 
consciousness of this fact is indicated 
in the liberal and pertinent statement 
found in the “Georgia Program for the 
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Improvement of Instruction,’’** which 
was outlined in 1937. 

In this presentation efforts have 
been made by the writer to point out 
that there are counter forces at work 
in Georgia, giving rise to and stimu- 
lating favorable and unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward the Negro population of 
the State. These attitudes reflect 
themselves, on the one hand, in efforts 
to antagonize Negroes and deny them 
a place in the democratic, social, eco- 
nomic, political, and educational struc- 
ture of the state. On the other hand, 
there are organized and systematic 
efforts to break down some of the 
traditional attitudes and practices and 
gain for the Negro a more desirable 
position as a citizen in a democracy. 

* Georgia Program for the Improvement 


of Instruction, Bulletin No. 2, May 1937, 
State Department of Education, pp. 25 f. 
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Late Afternoon and Evening Classes in 
Colleges for Negroes 


THERESA BIRCH WILKINS 


“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still 
panting a little, “you’d generally get to 
somewhere else—if you ran very fast for a 
long time as we’ve been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. 
“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run 
at least twice as fast as that!” 


The existence of a group of people 
running “at least twice as fast as 
that,” and a dearth of published ma- 
terial pertaining to such people, the 
nature of the running, and the track 
on which the race occurred, gave im- 
petus to an inquiry concerning the 
prevalence of late afternoon and eve- 
ning classes in colleges for Negroes. 
These evening classes are taught in the 
late afternoon and evening hours for 
the benefit of individuals unable to 
attend as regular resident students 
although living in the college com- 
munity. They are essentially a phase 
of university extension, the extension 
occurring in time rather than in dis- 
tance. The evening school represents 
a recognition on the part of the insti- 
tution of its obligation to serve the 
community in a larger measure than 
traditionally conceived.’ It bears a 
strong family relationship to the other 
special educational activities: summer 
school and correspondence study, in- 
stitutes and workshops, in-service 
training and adult education. By vir- 


*W. S. Bittner, “University Extension,” 
in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
edited by W. S. Monroe. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941, p. 1320. 


tue of this connection the evening 
school has been subject to the censure 
directed at these other activities. 
Typical of the regard in which such 
activities have been held is the fol- 
lowing statement. 

In 1924 . . . university extension was 
definitely outside the pale of academic re- 
spectability. The current faculty pose was 
to regard extension as the illegitimate off- 
spring of universities and colleges, and 
either to hide its existence as much as pos- 
sible, or to heap objurgations upon its head. 
It is still not quite respectable but at least 
the paternity of the child is recognized. It 
even eats at the table with its betters al- 
though it is true that only the less desirable 
portions in men and materials are served to 
it. However, there has been an emergence 
out of a sort of academic bastardy into a 
status similar to that of the “poor relation,” 
whose services are accepted but not particu- 
larly appreciated by the household? 

On the other hand, the evening 
school as an on campus activity has 
or should have a slight advantage over 
the activities conducted away from 
the campus. This study has attempted 
to ascertain, insofar as possible by 
means of the method used, the simi- 
larities found and the differences 
existing between day-session and 
evening-session classes in colleges for 
Negroes. 

During the spring of 1941 letters 
were mailed to administrative officers 
in fifty-five four-year colleges for Ne- 
groes, inquiring as to the existence of 

2M. A. Cartwright, Ten Years of Adult 


Education, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935, pp. 189-90. 
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evening classes and soliciting partici- 
pation in a study of these classes. Re- 
plies were received from fifty-four 
colleges, twenty-five of which reported 
the operation of an evening school and 
willingness to cooperate. A four-page 
questionnaire in the form of a check- 
list was mailed to these colleges. 
Usable returns were received from 
twenty-one: seven public and four 
private, class “A” colleges; one pub- 
lic and six private, class “B” colleges; 
and one public and two private, un- 
accredited colleges. These colleges are 
located in thirteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Two of the institu- 
tions issue special bulletins announcing 
evening-school offerings, requirements, 
and regulations; and two include 
rather complete announcements in the 
general bulletin. In the other seven- 
teen catalogues there is either no men- 
tion of the evening school or reference 
so slight and obscure as to be practi- 
cally valueless. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


In the United States the establish- 
ment of evening schools antedated the 
Declaration of Independence. Accord- 
ing to Knight, such schools were in 
operation in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury.* They were intended for persons 
whose occupations prevented their at- 
tendance upon day schools and who 
believed they could benefit by the in- 
struction. Evening classes for Negroes 
were held as early as 1750 in Phila- 
delphia by one Anthony Benezet,* and 
public evening schools for Negro stu- 


*E. W. Knight, Education in the United 
— Boston : Ginn and Company, 1934, 


PT ue G. Woodson, The Negro in Our 
History, Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1931, p. 104. 


dents were opened in the District of 
Columbia in 1858.5 One of the institu- 
tions in this study reported its eve- 
ning school to be sixty years old. The 
median age for the schools reporting 
on this item was twelve and one-half 
years. The youngest evening school 
was one in which evening classes were 
being conducted for the first time dur- 
ing the year 1940-1941. 

The aims of the evening school were 
variously given as: (1) to provide 
work enabling teachers in service to 
renew certificates; (2) to provide 
work leading toward a degree for 
adults engaged in full-time employ- 
ment; (3) to afford the same facilities 
as for regular day students; (4) to 
provide cultural or professional offer- 
ings to local citizens; and (5) to offer 
work leading toward a degree for 
teachers in service. Nineteen schools 
reported the evening school designed 
to meet the demands of public school 
teachers. Other groups served were 
normal school and junior college grad- 
uates, five-year plan work students, 
working youth, and people “who want 
to keep up.” 

Eighteen of the colleges reported 
the evening school to be an extension 
of the regular program through late 
afternoon and evening hours. Three 
reported a separate curriculum with 
a special program. The work offered 
extended from subfreshman to post- 
graduate levels, covering the custom- 


ary four years in eleven colleges.® 


*C. O. Lewis, “Public Evening Schools for 
Colored Students in the District of Colum- 
bia,” Findings of the First Annual Confer- 
ence on Adult Education and the Negro, 
held at Hampton Institute, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 20-22, 1938. p 

*A few prot not included in the study, 
reported graduate work, proposed or in 
progress, in evening classes. 
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AFTERNOON AND EVENING COLLEGE CLASSES 


Classes were held on campus in fifteen 
cases, off campus in two, and both on 
and off campus in four. The term 
designations given were semester, 
quarter, term, and session. There were 
twelve eighteen-week semesters, four 
twelve week quarters, and one each of 
the following: fifteen-week semester, 
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reported classes as extending through 
nine-thirty. The time span ranged 
from one hour and thirty minutes to 
five hours (excluding the school re- 
porting one o’clock as the beginning 
hour—with a span covering eight 
hours of evening classes). 

Eleven schools reported the same ar- 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF EvENING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT WITH TOTAL ENROLLMENT* IN TWENTY 
InstiITUTIONS CoNnDUCTING EVENING CLASSES 

















Male Female Total 
School 

Eve- Per Eve- Per Eve- Per 

Total | ning | cent | Total | ning | cent | Totl | ning | cent 

1 173 4 2.31 248 21 8.46 421 25 5.94 
2 342 85 | 24.85 616 250 | 40.58 958 335 | 34.97 
3 934 51 5.46 488 20 4.10 | 1,422 71 4.99 
4 148 24 16.21 573 91 | 15.88 721 115 | 15.95 
5 154 2 1.30 297 69 | 23.23 451 71 | 15.74 
6 224 15 6.70 367 97 | 26.43 591 112 | 18.95 
2 62 12 19.35 174 63 | 36.21 236 75 | 31.78 
8 126 4 $17 204 31 | 15.20 330 35 | 10.61 
9 402 15 3.73 425 16} 3.76 827 31 3.75 
10 227 38 16.74 397 216 | 54.41 624 254 | 40.70 
11 20 5 | 25.00 30 18 | 60.00 50 23 | 46.00 
12 - 90 14 15.55 320 121 | 37.81 410 135 | 32.91 
13 100 1 1.00 158 20 | 12.66 258 21 8.14 
14 636 30 4.72 240 90 | 37.50 876 120 | 13.70 
15 182 2 1.10 229 23 | 10.04 411 25 | 6.08 
16 125 5 4.00 152 11 7.24 277 16| 5.78 
17 223 91 | 40.81 226 212 | 93.80 449 303 | 67.488 
18 432 1 0.23 575 ll 1.91 | 1,007 12 1.19 
19 276 5 1.81 358 62 | 17.32 634 67 | 10.57 
20 104 16 15.38 223 72 | 32.29 327 88 | 26.91 
Total 4,980 | 420 8.43 | 6,300 | 1,514 | 24.03 }11,280 | 1,934 | 17.14 
































® Error in report. 


* Martin D. Jenkins, ‘Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education of Negroes, 1940-1941," JouRNAL OF 


Neoro Epvucation, 10:720-21. 


twenty-week semester, thirty-week 
quarter, eighteen-week session, and 
twenty-eight-week term. 

Classes began between four and five 
in eight schools, although one school 
reported its evening classes as begin- 
ning as early as one o’clock. The clos- 
ing time fell between eight and nine in 
nine schools, although three schools 


rangements for evening as for day 
classes. In the remaining schools varia- 
tions were reported in frequency of 
meetings, period length, amount of 
credit carried, and term length. The 
usual number of recitations per week 
was reported to be two in ten schools 
and three in six schools. Recitation 
periods varied in length from forty- 
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five minutes to three hours. The range 
for laboratory periods was from nine- 
ty minutes to four hours. 

Table I reveals comparisons be- 
tween the total enrollment and the 
evening-school enrollment in twenty 
institutions. The preponderance of fe- 
male over male evening-school regis- 
trants is indicated by a comparison of 
the percentage each of these categories 
is of the total. A more arresting com- 
parison is seen in the percentage by 
which the total female registrants ex- 
ceed the total male (26.5), and the 
percentage by which the total evening- 
school females exceed the total eve- 
ning-school males (260.48). Another 
interesting comparison, not shown on 
the table, is the percentage distribution 
by type of school. The evening-school 
enrollment was 12.73 per cent of the 
total in class “A” colleges, 26.01 per 
cent in class “B” colleges, and 17.04 
per cent in the unaccredited colleges. 
It represented 19.46 per cent of the 
total in nine public colleges, and 6.88 
per cent of the total in twelve private 
colleges. 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 


The control of general matters pertaining 
to the curriculum and instruction in the 
extension service should be similar to the 
control for the regular academic program, 
with the final authority lodged in the fac- 
ulty. . . . If courses that may be used in 
meeting requirements for degrees are offered 
through the extension service, the classes 
should be conducted on the same basis as 
similar courses in residence, with reference 
to admissions requirements, qualifications of 
the teaching staff, teaching loads and other 
conditions of faculty service, and provisions 
of library, laboratory, and other instruc- 
tional facilities.’ 


*North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Commission on In- 


In fourteen of the schools the dean 
was the director of the evening school. 
In four, the work was under the juris- 
diction of the director of extension. 
The two schools reporting the president 
or principal as director of the evening 
school were institutions in which the 
office of dean or director of extension 
did not exist. In answer to an inquiry 
concerning the availability of admin- 
istrative officers and services to eve- 
ning students, responses indicated that 
presidents, deans, registrars, and li- 
brarians were generally available dur- 
ing office hours or by appointment 
after hours. Fewer than half the 
schools reported personnel and health 
officers available to evening students. 
In a few schools the availability was 
reported to be unlimited for each offi- 
cer or service. 

One hundred and thirty-nine teach- 
ers were engaged in teaching evening- 
school classes in nineteen schools. 
They taught a total of 174 courses: 
108 teaching one; 27, two courses; and 
four, three courses. The evening-school 
faculty was composed of members of 
the regular faculty in seventeen of the 
reporting institutions. In four schools 
both regular faculty members and out- 
siders were used. The work of the 
evening school constituted part of the 
regular teaching load in_ twelve 
schools, was carried in addition to the 
regular load in eight. One school re- 
ported the existence of both sorts of 
loads. The schools have not tried to 
arrange faculty schedules so as to 
avoid an early morning class and an 





stitutions of Higher Education, “Manual of 
Accrediting Procedures,” Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago. November, Soy pp. 91-2. 
(Hereinafter referred to as “N.C. A. Manual 
of Accrediting Procedures.”) 
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evening class conducted by the same 
faculty member, eleven schools re- 
porting no attempt at adjustment. 
Alternation of faculty from year to 


offerings was from one in engineering, 
geology, horticulture, English gram- 
mar, Greek, social anthropology, and 
defense courses to twenty in biology, 


year has been tried in six institutions, ~ehemistry, mathematics, English com- 


but in nine program demands rendered 
such practice impossible. The deter- 
mining factors in faculty participation 
were given as courses desired by stu- 
dents and program required by the 


position, literature, education and psy- 
chology, and history. The number of 
departments from which courses were 
offered ranged from two to sixteen in 
evening schools, and from thirteen to 


TABLE II 


DEPARTMENTS FROM Wuicn Courses ARE OFFERED TO EVENING AND Day STUDENTS, 
y¥ Number OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING 
(Twenty institutions) 
































; Eve- Eve- 
DEPARTMENT ning Day DEPARTMENT ning Day 

Fl 1 4 PMR oS. orevukecals caleecs 2 4 
RENMEI eV snsa6:c'4.:010 4 osm a 16 20 Ss wera eRe Oe Jarre pe 3 6 
CERI 655 ane asa ace 14 Tet WR ast ct eoe ee cl 3 6 
Engmeéering. ............. 1 Bible, Philosophy of 
IN Tier casaieues sereia 00 1 Religion, Religious 
Home Economics......... 4 11 rere 8 12 
ERORGIOUIGUIO..... 0.05 occ cee 1 Education and Psychology..| 16 20 
Mathematics............. 16 20 Economics and Business Ad- 
TTT see a a ese 9 18 ministration............ 19 18 
General, Applied or Other ee eeen 2 2 

en eas 5 re aichans once 15 20 
MEP GN ane at onl A 3 6 DIRS oka os a we acs 5 10 
English Composition...... 16 20 Political Seicuee ‘yore 11 19 
English Grammar......... 1 a ee 15 19 
FE ee 3 9 Social Woes. ..... 2s. cccees 1 
ide ccnauudk nes 16 20 || Social Anthropology....... 1 1 
Speech and Dramatics. .... ve 16 Commercial Education..... 1 2 

NIE 55 60 dark 94 pho kiaincs 13 19 Defense Courses........... 1 1 
(oY ey: 8 12 Physical Education and 2 5 
NRO oo coches ee iewwciweee 1 EPNEEN ES Se oats antares a8 2 5 





institution. The quality of the faculty 
was reported average in sixteen insti- 
tutions and above average in four. 
The curricular offerings by depart- 
ments in twenty schools for 1940-1941 
are shown in Table II. For the eve- 
ning-school offerings, the range was 
from one in agriculture, social work, 
social anthropology, commercial edu- 
cation, and defense courses to sixteen 
in biology, education and psychology, 
English composition, literature, and 
mathematics, The range for day-school 


twenty-two in day schools, with medi- 
ans of 12.4 and 18.3. 

Sixteen of the twenty-one schools 
included in the study reported ad- 
mission requirements to be the same 
for evening as for day students. One 
reported requirements to be the same 
but with a difference in quantity. Four 
reported different standards: two ad- 
mitting as unclassified students per- 
sons not satisfying entrance require- 
ments, one admitting those who wished 
to enter, and another admitting only 
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teachers in service, In response to an 
inquiry regarding admission materials 
and techniques, the results appearing 
in Table III were secured. These re- 
plies serve to point up differences not 
indicated in the more general re- 
sponses. It would appear that for 
evening-schoo] admission the two ma- 
terials required most frequently were 
the transcript of previous record and 
the application. The same two ma- 
terials were ranked important for day- 
school admission, the application 
being given first place. The interview 


TABLE III 


ADMISSIONS MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Usep 1n DererMINING ELIGIBILITY 
FoR ENTRANCE 











Materials and Evening| Day 
Techniques Schools | Schools 
Application.......... 14 18 
References........... 4 9 
Achievement examina- 

ER are 1 10 
Physical examinations. 4 12 
Previous record....... 16 16 
Interview............ 8 3 











was apparently deemed more useful 
in determining eligibility for evening- 
school admission than for day-school 
admission. In addition to these cus- 
tomary requirements, one institution 
reported either graduation from an 
accredited high school or examination; 
one, music and speech for day students 
and restriction of evening-school en- 
rollment to teachers in service; and a 
third required the recommendation of 
public school officials. Two institutions 
conducted evening-school recruiting 
programs. 

Registration of evening-school stu- 
dents was conducted by the same pro- 
cedure as registration for day students 
but at a different time in ten schools. 


Five schools reported different proce- 
dure and time. Eighteen schools classi- 
fied evening students on the basis of 
hours earned. Two did not classify 
them. Advanced standing was rejected 
for a variety of reasons, chief of which 
was lack of equivalent. Age and qual- 
ity were also given as reasons for the 
rejection of advanced standing credits 
presented. 

General requirements were reported 
to be the same for evening-school and 
day students in eighteen institutions. 
Major or concentration requirements 
were reported to be the same in nine- 
teen schools. In reply to a question re- 
lating to the handling of special subject 
requirements in the evening, six 
schools indicated that they enforced 
physical education; sixteen reported 
enforcing laboratory science require- 
ments. One each reported waiving or 
making a substitution for physical 
education. Five indicated that no re- 
quirement was made in physical edu- 
cation; three reported no requirement 
in laboratory science. One school made 
note of the fact that laboratory work 
was not offered in the evening, but 
students were expected to attend sum- 
mer school to work off the require- 
ment. Only one school stated that 
graduation requirements could not be 
met entirely by credit obtained in eve- 
ning-schoo] courses. 

Officials in fifteen of the participat- 
ing institutions regarded the evening- 
school student as average in quality; 
in three, above average; and in two, 
below average. Although the request 
was made that these judgments be 
based on objective data, the fact that 
entrance examinations were required 
in but four evening schools, sopho- 
more comprehensives in but two, and 
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senior comprehensives in but six sug- 
gests the responses to be largely sub- 
jective. 

Miscellaneous regulatory provisions 
governing evening-school attendance, 
residence, and graduation are indi- 
cated in Table IV. One institution 
specified that an evening-school stu- 
dent would be eligible for honors if 
requirements for graduation were met 
in five years. Eighteen of the institu- 
tions placed no limit upon the amount 
of time an evening student could en- 
gage in the pursuit of a degree. One 
institution limited candidacy to seven 
years. Twelve institutions limited the 
amount of credit a student might earn 
in one department; seven did not. 

One of the chief advantages evening 
classes conducted on campus have 
over typical extension classes is the 
possibility that courses of interest to 
evening students and to regular resi- 
dent students may be offered at the 
same time to serve both groups. Thir- 
teen institutions in this study reported 
the practice of permitting day students 
to register for evening classes as part 
of their regular loads. One school 
sanctioned the practice of permitting 
regular students to register for eve- 
ning classes in addition to full day- 
time loads. Seven additional schools 
reported the practice of not permitting 
regular students to register for evening 
classes, indicating a difference in 
content or, perhaps, quality of work 
offered. 

Especially vulnerable is the evening 
school in its library provisions for eve- 
ning students. Twelve of the schools 
reported no special provisions, not 
even longer reserve book use, for eve- 
ning enrollees. As a result we may find 
ourselves in agreement with Foerster: 
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. . . the proportion of reading in contem- 
porary textbooks has correspondingly in- 
creased—a situation nothing short of alarm- 
ing in view of the fact that more and more 
of the textbooks used in our colleges are 
the work of undisciplined minds, loose, 
nerveless, sometimes al] but illiterate, espe- 


cially in such fields as economics, sociology, 
psychology, and education. How students 


are to learn to think by contact with fifth- 


rate or tenth-rate minds is a mystery “not 
yet” explained by the science of education.’ 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
The evening-school support was de- 
rived from student fees in fifteen of 
TABLE IV 


MISCELLANEOUS REGULATORY PROVISIONS 
GovERNING EvENING-ScHOOL PRACTICES 








Same Didier 
as ent from 
Item Day Day jOther 


Students Students| 





Attendance Re- 


quirements... 18 2 1 
Dormitory 

Residence.... 3 10 g> 
Grading System. 20 1 


Average Grade 
Required for 
Graduation... 19 2 

Academic Regu- 
lations Gov- 
erning Proba- 
tion and Dis- 














missal Bh ales 12 7 2s 
Eligibility for 
Honors...... 13 5 3° 
® No answer 


—————_ 
the institutions reporting. Five institu- 
tions reported the source of support to 
be student fees and budget appropria- 
tion. The average charge per semester 
hour in the first group of schools was 
$2.88; in the second, $2.77. Either the 
budgetary appropriation was too small 
to be significant or the officials report- 


*Norman Foerster, The American State 
University, Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. 257-58. 
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ing student fees as the sole source of 
income failed to take into account the 
total cost of the evening school. 

Tuition charges ranged from noth- 
ing in two publicly supported schools 
to five dollars per semester hour in 
three institutions. The average charge 
was $2.72 per semester hour. Four of 
the institutions assessed day and eve- 
ning students identical fees, and fif- 
teen charged evening students more 
than they did day students. A few of 
the schools collected fees other than 
tuition from evening students. 

Seventeen institutions excluded eve- 
ning-school students from participa- 
tion in scholarship provisions or 
work-aid programs. Inasmuch as the 
registrants were largely employed 
adults, such a practice might have 
been expected. 

No additional remuneration was 


paid faculty members for teaching 


evening classes in nine schools in seven 
of which the evening-school work was 
part of the regular load. In the re- 
maining twelve institutions there were 
three that gave bonuses, six that paid 
teachers according to class enrollment, 
one that paid extra if the work was 
carried in addition to the regular load, 
one that made payment upon the basis 
of hours carried, and one institution 
that divided all but laboratory and 
registration fees among instructors. 
The following statement concerning 
the financial administration of a sum- 
mer session, taken from the North 
Central Association Manual of Ac- 
crediting Procedures, may be applied 
to the evening school. 

The summer session should be financed in 


the same manner as any other period of the 
academic year. If it is a policy of the in- 


stitution to subsidize the education of stu- 
dents during the regular year, this policy 
should also be followed during the summer 
session. There should be no evidence that 
the summer session is maintained principally 
as &@ money-making activity. 

Any plan that makes the amount of the 
summer-session instructor’s compensation 
depend upon the number of students, either 
in the entire session or in his own classes, is 
evidence of unsatisfactory administration. 


Cartwright holds the same point of 
view with reference to extension work, 
the closest relative of our evening- 
school program. 


. it is best that extension like other 
forms of education should be subsidized as 
heavily as the public and quasi-public funds 
involved can be spared. Charging extension 
students “all the traffic can bear” is unfair 
and unethical whether done by a private 
corporation or a great university.” 


EVALUATION OF THE EVENING SCHOOL 


An institution should have a competent 
faculty, organized for effective work, and 
working under satisfactory conditions.” 


In the opinion of the administrators 
responding to the inquiry, the evening- 
school faculty was adjudged to be the 
equal of the regular faculty in con- 
sideration of such factors as training, 
experience, and professional alertness. 
Where the evening-school faculty has 
been drawn from the regular faculty, 
the validity of this judgment is not to 
be doubted. If the college is located 
in an urban center and has the advan- 
tage of the cooperation of neighboring 
institutions, the possibility exists that 
the evening-school faculty may be 


*Op. cit., p. 90-91. 

” Op. cit., p. 187-88. 

"N.C. A. Manual of Accrediting Pro- 
cedures, p. 4. 
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stronger than the regular faculty. In 
the case of institutions located in com- 
munities where superior resources do 
not exist, there is danger that evening 
faculty members who are “outsiders” 
may not measure up to the standard 
set for regular faculty members. 

There is little information available 
concerning the organization of the eve- 
ning school. In the seventeen institu- 
tions giving scant catalogue mention 
to the evening school, there is room 
for suspicion that this is a reflection 
of the existing state of organization. 
An exception may be mentioned in the 
case of one institution which deliber- 
ately omits reference to evening classes 
because they are actually incorporated 
into the regular program in every re- 
spect. 

The new night basis at City College, 
reported in the New York Times, Sun- 
day, August 10, 1941, provides for the 
establishment of a maximum schedule 
for teachers, those conducting one or 
two evening classes to give up a like 
number during the day. Some of the 
colleges included in this report have 
included the teacher’s evening-school 
load as part of the normal load. Those 
institutions whose teachers engage in 
“overtime duty,” for or without com- 
pensation, are guilty of practices that 
may be construed as “endangering edu- 
cational efficiency.” 

The curriculum of an institution should con- 


tain the subject-matter offerings implied by 
its statement of objectives.” 


In sixteen of the participating in- 
stitutions the aim of the evening 
school was the provision of work lead- 
ing toward a degree or toward certifi- 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
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cate renewal for in-service teachers. 
In the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, Caliver reported that 
Negro teachers were gradually being 
taken from under a dual standard of 
certification and being held to the 
same standards of preparation and 
certification imposed upon other teach- 
ers. Foerster, in writing of an earlier 
day, asserts: 


They came to the universities, in the first 
place, for a college diploma. This they re- 
garded as a means to economic advantage, 
which many of them, as someone has sug- 
gested, would gladly have purchased for ten 
dollars without wasting time on a college 
campus.” 


The evening schools might find it ad- 
visable to take stock, to determine 
whether they are perpetuating a vi- 
cious practice or actually serving to 
abolish a dual standard of teacher 
certification and preparation. 


The library should provide the reading 
facilities needed to make the educational 
program effective.” 


Provision needs to be made in the 
majority of the schools in this study 
for increasing the availability of li- 
brary facilities to evening students. 
Such action would probably result in 
decreased maximum credit loads for 
students, deferring of degree-earning 
or certificate-renewing, but, conceiv- 
ably, a slightly improved substance 
for which the symbols stand. 


The institution should provide evidence of 
financial resources adequate for and effec- 
tively applied to the support of its educa- 
tional program.” 


"Op. cit., p. 61. 

*N.C. A. Manual of Accrediting Pro- 
cedures, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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In the fifteen institutions reporting 
the evening school to be supported by 
student fees, several other practices 
generally considered educationally un- 
sound were found to exist. In eight of 
these schools, evening teaching loads 
were carried in addition to full-time 
day loads. Ten of them gave extra 
compensation for night-school teach- 
ing on bases comparable to “fee-split- 
ting.” The two institutions reporting 
poorer evening than day students and 
the seven denying admission of day 
students to evening courses were also 
in this class. If we accept as valid the 
criterion set up by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—an expenditure for instruc- 
tion of not less than $150 per student 
annually—we find but two schools in 
the fee-supported group whose tuition 
charges are high enough to approach 
this minimum standard. 

The officials executing the check- 
lists were asked to indicate their ex- 
pectations with reference to the future 
of the evening school. Seven answered 
that they expected continuation and 
expansion; nine, continuation without 
expansion; and four, abandonment. 
The suggestion was made in two cases 
that non-credit and “popular” courses 
might be offered. One response indi- 
cated an awareness of a decreasing 
constituency by suggesting that many 
of the teachers in service were receiv- 
ing their degrees. Huth, in discussing 
the future of extension service, would 
agree with those who expect continua- 
tion and expansion. In spite of the 
possibilities of decreased enrollments 
on economic grounds or for reasons of 
vital statistics, he has posed the inter- 
esting idea that a smaller student body 
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inside would probably mean a larger 
one outside.’* 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The picture herein presented is by 
no means complete. Limitations of the 
questionnaire method invariably give 
rise to unavoidable omissions. We may 
conclude, however, that the evening 
school serves a definite need. It keeps 
doors open for individuals who might 
be unable, unaided, to open doors for 
themselves. Conceivably, an instructor 
who attempts to broaden her outlook 
in this wise is laboring under undeni- 
able hardship. Intellectual activity, 
coming at the end of a mentally and 
physically exhausting day, is not a 
chore to be undertaken lightly. It is 
not unreasonable to assume, however, 
that her increased perspective is re- 
flected in the lives of her pupils. The 
evening school thus can be the unique 
feature in the education of Negroes 
that will ultimately destroy the vicious 
cycle of poor-teacher to poor-pupil to 
poor-teacher ad infinitum. 

This great good cannot be accom- 
plished unless certain cautions are ob- 
served. Some of these cautions are 
(1) maintenance of standards in ad- 
missions, residence, and graduation 
requirements comparable to standards 
observed in the regular classes; (2) 
avoidance of diffusion of resources: 
financial, teacher time and energy, and 
student abilities; and (3) penetrating 
and continuing self-analysis to deter- 
mine whether the service rendered is 
actually unique and necessary. 


*% Carl F. Huth, “The Outlook. for Uni- 
versity Extension Services,” in The Outlook 
for Higher Education, edited by John_D. 
Russell, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. Pp. 217-29. 
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A Basic Program for the Education of Negro 
Secondary-School Teachers in Alabama 
REID E. JACKSON 


FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The plan detailed herein is not to 
be considered as a standard program 
to be prosecuted in toto by all those 
institutions, in Alabama, which pro- 
fess to educate teachers for the Negro 
colleges of that state. Rather, it is 
proposed to enunciate an underlying 
framework, essential to any program 
for the adequate education of sec- 
ondary-school teachers in the Negro 
colleges of Alabama, or similar states. 
Such basic program, in turn, could be 
modified to accord with the purposes 
and facilities of an individual insti- 
tution. In fine, it is desired that the 
proposed program give direction to the 
development of  teacher-education 
curricula, in the various Negro col- 
leges. 

Constantly, the entire program of 
teacher-education seeks to realize the 
democratic ideal in education. All 
activties included in the proposed 
curriculum, therefore, have been ap- 
praised for their contribution to a 
total program of democratic educa- 
tion. Moreover, such activities are 
expected not only to induce but also 
to result in shared cooperation, on the 
part of all members within the school 
group, based upon critical reflective 
thinking. To this end, embryonic 
teachers should be educated in terms 
of their own individual capacities, 
potentialities, and interests,’ while all 


*For fuller exposition of this thesis, see: 
Pedro T. Orata, “Problem Professor of 
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activities, in the teacher-education 
program, should be centered about 
life needs of individuals, in those 
communities where the prospective 
teachers are likely to serve. 

In another vein, the teacher should 
possess a broad cultural background, 
which tempers all professional activi- 
ties. Evidently this view has not been 
entertained, in any great degree, by a 
majority of the teacher-education 
institutions. Usually, there has been 
a deliberate attempt to draw a rigid 
line of demarcation between liberal 
arts colleges and teacher-education 
institutions.? A distinction, it is true, 
should be made between liberal arts 
colleges and teacher-education institu- 
tions; but, breadth of culture should 
not be the desideratum of the liberal 
arts college alone. A general, yet com- 
prehensive, knowledge of all areas of 
human knowledge and experience, in 
their relationships to finer living— 
aesthetic, as well as practical—should 
serve as the base for higher education 
of any type. So that proper considera- 
tion might be given to the develop- 
ment of a broad cultural background, 
on the part of prospective teachers, 
more careful regard should be devoted 





Education,” Journal of Higher Education, 
8:150-8, Mr, 1937; also, Reid E. Jackson, 
“Some Implications of the Modern Con- 
ception in Education for Teacher-Training 
Institutions,” School and Society, 42:507-9, 
O 12, 1935. 

*Such endeavor seems almost amusing, 
espescially when one considers the fact that 
a large proportion of the training of teachers 
is done in and by liberal arts colleges. 
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to the selection of professional courses 
for the teacher-education curriculum. 

All too often, teacher-education in- 
stitutions, in their efforts to curry 
favor of students, have “packed” their 
curricula with professional courses, 
wholly unsuited to their peculiar 
needs and facilities. To make matters 
worse, these courses have been in- 
serted, in the time schedule, at what- 
ever place seemed available. Obvious 
disadvantages of their procedure in- 
clude: (1) an illogical sequence of 
courses; and (2) a needless repetition 
in content and activities of the vari- 
ous courses, culminating in an un- 
warranted emphasis upon professional 
courses and professionalized subject- 
matter, often to the neglect of con- 
tent courses, Indeed, in the opinion 
of the writer, superfluous special 
methods courses might well be sup- 
planted by content courses, if the 
general methods course is so re- 
organized and expanded, that it might 
give the background necessary to 
handling content courses, in a teach- 
ing-learning situation. 

Any program designed for the 
democratic education of teachers for 
Negro schools, moreover, should be 
consistent with the following prin- 
ciples:* 

1. The curriculum should provide for and 
stimulate the development of an ever- 
expanding philosophy, for life in a democ- 
racy, on the part of the prospective teacher, 
which will guide his activities whether as an 


individual, a citizen, or a teacher. 
2. The program of the teacher-training 


*For an exposition of these principles, re- 
view: Reid E. Jackson, “A Democratic 
Philosophy for Negro Teacher-Education 
Institutions,” The Quarterly Review of 
Higher Education Among Negroes, 6:116-22, 
Ap, 1938, 
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institution should be so organized as to meet 
continually the needs of the constituency 
which it serves. This implies a flexible cur- 
riculum and one that is continuously ap- 
praised in terms of its goals. 

3. Negro teacher-training institutions 
should give particular attention to the de- 
velopment of techniques necessary to the 
readjustment of a minority group in Ameri- 
can society. Each student not only should 
be made aware of the process of evolving 
such techniques but also should be rendered 
disposed to utilize them in a dispassionate 
and judicious manner. 

4. Pupil experience, in teacher-training 
institutions, should evolve, in the main, 
from problems raised by the pupils them- 
selves, as a result of real life and practical 
school situations. 

5. Negro _teacher-training institutions 
should instill race pride in prospective teach- 
ers. This implies more than mere acquaint- 
ance with the achievement of the Negro. It 
means the preparation of teachers to direct 
the accumulation of data in regard to the 
activity of Negroes. 

6. Negro teacher-training institutions 
should imbue their graduates with the spirit 
of experimentation. To this end, teacher- 
training institutions should insure prospec- 
tive teachers control of the basic techniques 
in research and experimentation. 


The foregoing principles involve two 
major functions: (1) the develop- 
ment of a vital personal philosophy 
for teacher and pupil alike; and (2) 
the stimulation of a critical considera- 
tion of the peculiar problems of the 
Negro, with a view toward their reso- 
lution in an effort to improve con- 
tinuously the status of the Negro in 
a democratic American society. 
Consideration, also, should’ be 
given to the expressed needs, emerg- 
ing from a recent survey‘ of the status 


of secondary education for the Negro 


*Reid E. Jackson, “An Evaluation of 
Educational Opportunities for the Negro 
Adolescent in Alabama,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, 9:59-72; 200-7, Ja-Ap, 1940. 
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in Alabama. Stated specifically, these 
needs® are: (1) more attention to 
expressive subjects; (2) greater em- 
phasis on aesthetic aspects; (3) prop- 
er guidance; (4) more work in 
science; and (5) a program of study 
better adapted to the needs of pupils, 
which embraces vocational training.® 
It might be remarked that a sane and 
long-term analysis of pupil needs, in 
curriculum reorganization, should not 
be misguided by the present disloca- 
tion, brought on by the war, in the 
relative weighting of the various occu- 
pational pursuits, available to the 
Negro worker in Alabama. Basic 
human needs are unchanging! 

As a final measure, objective cri- 
teria designed to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of teacher-education institu- 
tions, for the improvement of a demo- 
cratic society, are utilized. These cri- 
teria’ are: 


1. Does the school, by virtue of the or- 
ganization of its total program, contribute 
to the progressive refinement and improve- 
ment of a democratic society? 


5 Jackson, ibid., p. 205. 

* According to reports of the occupational 
distribution of the Negro, in Alabama, high 
school graduates, unable to attend college, 
are most likely to find employment in one 
of the following vocations: (1) farming; (2) 
domestic service; (3) iron and steel worker; 
(4) saw and planing mills; (5) janitors; (6) 
porters; (7) railroad shop employees; (8) 
chauffeurs; (9) barbers; (10) hairdressers; 
(11) laundry work; (12) day laborers; (13) 
deliverymen; (14) teachers; (15) preachers; 
(16) doctors; (17) trained nurses; (18) so- 
cial and religious workers; (19) dentists; 
(20) musicians; (21) bookkeepers; (22) 
cashiers; (23) clerks; (24) stenographers; 
and (25) typists. Any revamping of the 
curriculum of the secondary school for the 
Negro, in Alabama, must take into account 
these occupations which are, in the main, 
semi-skilled and unskilled. 

*Reid E. Jackson, “Evaluating Institu- 
tions for Teacher-Education in a De- 
a School and Society, 48:630-2, N 

, 1938. 


2. Is the curriculum so organized that it 
will facilitate the ability of the prospective 
teacher to guide the experiences of the grow- 
ing adolescent to the end that each indt- 
vidual may make his unique contribution to 
the progressive improvement of a demo- 
cratic society? 

3. Are the activities induced by the cur- 
riculum such that they lead to functional 
experiences necessary to the fulfillment of 
life needs? 

4. Is an effort made to imbue the embry- 
onic teacher with the spirit of experimen- 
tation through control of the basic tech- 
niques of evaluation and research? 


These criteria, it should be evident, 
are not only derived from but also 
lend rapport to those basic principles 
already indicated. 


Tue Basic ProcRaM 


Due to the increasing conviction 
that courses are of greater benefit, 
when pursued throughout a year, the 
writer has employed a loose classifica- 
tion of activities—yet retaining the 
traditional idea of a four-year cur- 
riculum. This classification is not 
fixed, inasmuch as the work of the 
curriculum is divided into two pe- 
riods—the general and the profes- 
sional. Basis for completion of each 
period is the development of certain 
fundamental concepts, in their appli- 
cation to teaching-learning situations, 
determined by comprehensive exami- 
nation, rather than the number of 
years engaged in study. The program 
follows: 


First YEAR 

Period 
Title (years) 
Social Sciences Survey .........sseeee- 1 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics Sur- 
WONG ices Sactrectaccesieusecanceseune 1 
Hema pitiag Saver... <sccccseesceceues 1 
Health and Physical Education ........ 1 
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Spconp YEAR 
Adjustment in Human Affairs .......... 1 
Social Sciences Survey 
Natural Sciences Survey 
Humanities Survey 
Fundamentals in Education 


Health and Physical Education ......... 1 
Tuirp YEAR 
Principles and Procedures of Secondary 
ee EL DO Set ee OR ore 1 
DINO bc icidccnedcpannsneses 1 
Education of Negro in United States ... 1 


Minor Subject 
Methods in Teaching ..............+00- 
FourtH YEAR 
Problems in Rural (and Urban) Educa- 
tion 
Major Subject 
Directed Observation and Student-Teach- 
BE cute wuaxcaurouiasamoencunices 


The program proposed above is 
projected upon the survey plan of 
instruction, since this plan accords 
itself admirably with the philosophy 
that a prospective teacher, during the 
initial period of education, should 
develop a broad background of cul- 
tural knowledge. The final period, 
then, is devoted to professional prepa- 
ration. Separatism between general 
cultural and professional preparation, 
it is cautioned, is not implied here. 
Indeed, there should be an integration 
of general culture and professional 
preparation, even though there is a 
gradual diminution in the direct con- 
sideration of general culture. The oul- 
tural implications of professional 
preparation, though, should be con- 
stantly kept in mind. 

Those survey courses—Humanities, 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics, 
and Social Sciences*—mentioned here 


eee ee 


Seem meee renee ener seresee 


*This classification is adapted from the 
one in vogue at Talladega College; yet, it 
can easily be modified so as to meet the 
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are suggestive. The individual insti- 
tution would do well to designate its 
own areas and the traditional subjects 
encompassed therein. Since survey 
courses are expected to give the stu- 
dent a comprehensive grasp, in its 
cultural aspects, of the funded knowl- 
edge of the race, it is necessary that 
all survey courses be pursued con- 
jointly by each prospective teacher, 
enrolled in the curriculum. A diffi- 
culty, though, might arise in the 
organization of the survey courses. 
There is a tendency, in the typical 
survey courses, to effect an integration 
of subject-matter rather than the 
more-to-be-desired integration® of ex- 
periences, 2.e., personality..° In the 
survey courses, as proposed here, indi- 
viduals are encouraged to apply their 
knowledge critically, in everyday 
situations, rather than compelled to 
memorize facts—merely rearranged in 
larger categories! For example, in the 
social sciences survey, the problem of 
using the ballot (a very serious one 
for the Negro) might be introduced. 
The problem, however, would be more 
than that of “How to Vote.” More 
practically, the problem would be 





needs and facilities of a particular institu- 
tion. 
*For a detailed presentation of the basic 
principles of integration, consult: Daniel P. 
Eginton, “Fundamental Principles of In- 
tegration,” High School Quarterly, 23:52- 
96, J, 1935. : 

” If we develop this idea further, it should 
become obvious that integration of per- 
sonality is synonymous with the develop- 
ment of a way of life. This position is taken 
because of the fact that a person integrated, 
or better, integrating, in personality is one 
possessing a workable philosophy for solv- 
ing those life problems which converge on 
him. Conversely, the person bewildered by 
conflicting ideals, attitudes, and situations is 
a non-integrated person. Integration, then, 
occurs as these conflicts are reconciled into 
a definite pattern of life. 
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“How Shall I Vote?”—indicating the 
imperativeness of actual participation 
in the election of municipal, state, or 
national officers, This calls for a back- 
ground of study regarding the politi- 
cal significance of parties; major 
issues of the day, in their social and 
economic setting; the character and 
achievement of candidates and so on. 
Social studies, as a result, would take 
take on a living complexion. 

During the second year, the hu- 
manities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences, are drawn together into an 
integrating seminar, somewhat arbi- 
trarily titled as “Adjustment in 
Human Affairs.” This seminar would 
serve as a medium for the suggestion 
of flexible techniques, for the practical 
solution of human problems. To ac- 
complish such end, students would be 
permitted to enter those original 
survey divisions, in which they 
might be able to explore both their 
cultural and vocational interests. 
Personnel of the larger survey fields, 
in turn, might be subdivided into 
smaller groups, in terms of specific 
areas of knowledge, such as Agricul- 
ture, English, French, History, Phys- 
ics, and the like. At opportune times, 
these departmental groups should re- 
assemble in the larger survey groups; 
and, eventually, the entire seminar 
group should come together and, thus, 
allow subsidiary groups to present 
their thinking, in regard to actual life 
problems selected by the seminar, as 
a whole. “Adjustment in Human 
Affairs,” in fact, endeavors to facili- 
tate the development of a personal 





* The individual student should feel free 
to enroll in more than one of the survey 
divisions, according to personal dictates. 


philosophy of life, begun in the earlier 
survey courses. 

More than that, this seminar could 
be of particular significance, in posing 
answers to such vexing questions as 
“Should the Negro emphasize an in- 
dustrial training for life vocations?” 
or “To what techniques should the 
Negro resort in his endeavor to re- 
ceive the rights accorded to him by 
the Constitution of the United States?” 
or “What should be the attitude of the 
Negro in regard to segregation?” or 
“Should the Negro contend for admis- 
sion into white colleges and universi- 
ties in the South?” These and a host 
of other interrogations, when answered 
individually, after intelligent con- 
sideration of all factors involved in 
the situation, will indicate a personal 
point of view. If the individual is con- 
strained to think intelligently, relative 
to the problem of Negro adjustment 
in America, it seems likely that per- 
sonal experiences—satisfying and em- 
barrassing, incident to membership in 
& minority group, will be reviewed. 
These experiences, shared with those 
of others in the seminar, might serve 
as the basis for suggestion of practical 
techniques, for effecting necessary re- 
adjustments. If possessing courage, 
the seminar group could test the 
validity of specific suggestions. In the 
departmental group, too, the prospec- 
tive teacher might be guided in the 
selection of a major subject interest. 
All in all, then, the seminar could 
qualify as a phase of a democratic 
program of education, on the premise 
that it provides functional experiences 
for the student. 

While the writer is not disposed to 
belittle the value of orientating the 
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untutored student into an unfamiliar 
field, he is not content with the un- 
necessary duplication which the usual 
orientation course in education in- 
duces. The best orientation for the 
student in education, to the mind of 
the writer, is to be found in the de- 
velopment and interpretation of a 
valid philosophy of education. The 
course, “Fundamentals in Education,” 
extends naturally from the activities 
of the basic survey courses and the 
“Adjustment in Human Affairs” 
seminar, by centering attention upon 
the significance of basic principles of 
education, for improved everyday 
living. In the beginning, an attempt is 
made to clarify the implications of 
the democratic concept, for the educa- 
tive process. Conflicting philosophies 
of education, next, might be critically 
examined. The pupil, then, should be 
encouraged to formulate an individual 
philosophy of education, consistent 
with the democratic ideal—since we 
are educating for a democracy. Final- 
ly, effort is made to deduce funda- 
mental generalizations, in such cate- 
gories as objectives; curriculum; 
individual differences; integration; 
guidance; and evaluation, from the 
basic educational principles previ- 
ously formulated. The writer has 
found, in attempting to apply these 
procedures in the classroom, that the 
activity becomes significant for the 
student, in the degree which he is 
able to refer to previous experiences 
in educational situations; for example, 
when the discussion was addressed 
to the problem of evaluation, the stu- 
dents were requested to express their 
opinions in regard to the value of 
marks and to suggest improved pro- 
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cedures; but they were pushed always 
to present a basic philosophy of edu- 
cation for their suggestions. In this 
manner, the course was made func- 
tional—a condition imposed by the 
criterion of functional experiences. 

The first-year course in Health and 
Physical Education could be devoted 
to an objective evaluation of the 
theory of play, as well as various 
games and sports, for their signifi- 
cance to individual development in a 
democratic society. Later, actual par- 
ticipation in the various games and 
sports could afford opportunity in the 
development of techniques for direct- 
ing these games. In brief, the course 
in Health and Physical Education is 
so planned as to be consistent with 
the principle that proper physical de- 
velopment underlies, as well as en- 
hances, continued mental, emotional, 
and social development.’* For ex- 
ample, the underweight person might 
labor under social inhibitions, due to 
physical deficiency, operating against 
normal mental and emotional de- 
velopment. In offsetting such situa- 
tions, the course contributes to the 
integration of personality, in the 
prospective teacher. 

A comprehensive examination, in- 
dicating the degree to which the stu- 
dent has integrated experiences in the 
various fields of human knowledge, in 
their bearing upon life situations, 
must be successfully passed, in order 
to complete the general period of the 
proposed curriculum. The examining 


” For a lucid exposition of this thesis, see: 
Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, 
New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942 (re- 
vised edition); also, S. L. Pressey, Psy- 
chology and the New Education, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1923, pp. 9-302. 
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committee would invite questions, 
centering around practical life prob- 
lems, from all persons who had in- 
structed the prospective teacher. Such 
questions, when assimilated, are first 
submitted to the candidate, in a 
written examination. Queries, in the 
oral phase of the examination, would 
be provoked by statements of the 
candidate, on the written portion of 
the examination. To state it more 
clearly, endeavor would be made to 
clarify and expand a valid personal 
opinion for the candidate; indeed, the 
examination should be conceived as 
an instrument for continued growth 
and reconstruction of experiences 
rather than a device for reviewing 
and reiterating previously-learned 
materials. 

A comprehensive course, ‘“Princi- 
ples and Procedures of Secondary 
Education,” represents the basic unit 
in the proposed curriculum and in- 
volves four major phases: (1) objec- 
tives of secondary education; (2) 
psychological backgrounds of sec- 
ondary education; (3) basic princi- 
ples of secondary education; and (4) 
evaluation of the teaching-learning 
process, on the secondary level. These 
phases, however, need not necessarily 
be taken up in the order in which they 
are named—even though some order 
is pertinent to any activity! The rela- 
tionships of practical problems and 
issues should determine the considera- 
tion of these various phases. Further, 
when attention is directed to practical 
problems in secondary education, 
greater assurance is given that the 
special problems of secondary educa- 
tion for the Negro, in their setting of 
the general problems of secondary 


education in the United States, will 
remain constantly in the foreground. 
The course, moreover, should seek to 
preserve the continuity in the de- 
velopment of a personal philosophy of 
life, aimed at in earlier courses; only, 
here, effort should be made at the 
formulation of a clear-cut philosophy 
of secondary education, referring 
especially to the Negro. To give an 
example, in our analysis of the present 
status and needs of secondary educa- 
tion for the Negro in Alabama, it has 
been reaveled that the prevailing oc- 
cupations for the Negro worker in that 
state are agriculture and domestic 
service. These data, accordingly, 
could be utilized in phrasing ques- 
tions which must be considered in 
formulating a philosophy of secondary 
education for the Negro in Alabama. 

In evolving implications of the en- 
tire field of psychology for the teach- 
ing-learning process—particularly on 
the secondary level—common, as 
well ag unusual, educational problems 
of a practical nature are surveyed, to 
ascertain their psychological back- 
grounds and implications. Here, 
again, the experiences of the pupil 
might be referred to as a basis for the 
isolation of typical problems. So as to 
develop basic principles of secondary 
education, the laboratory and local 
high schools could be used to better 
advantage than the bare memoriza- 
tion of principles presented in some 
textbook. At first, pupils could observe 
in the cooperating high schools and 
then return to the classroom, where 
they would develop functional prin- 
ciples. Later, observation tours to the 
same situations, should be conducted 
so that the pupils might validate, as 
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far as possible, the theoretical gen- 
eralizations at which they arrive in 
class discussions. Finally, attention 
should be addressed to actual evalua- 
tion of the teaching-learning process, 
on the secondary level. Rather than a 
detailed study of statistics, the em- 
bryonic teacher should develop fa- 
cility in constructing simple tests, 
valid and reliable to the prosecution 
of a democratic program of education. 
For this, an elemental knowledge of 
basic statistical procedures, along 
with the ability to interpret and 
utilize results of the evaluation pro- 
gram, is necessary. To assure such 
facility, it would be desirable to allow 
the student to construct and analyze, 
under careful supervision, tests in an 
actual school situation, Some con- 
sideration, of course, might be given 
to standardized tests consistent with 
democratic purposes in education. 
The methods course, in the curricu- 
lum, should be correlated with “Prin- 
ciples and Procedures of Secondary 
Education.” Embracing small groups 
of students, organized according to 
their major subject interests, this 
course should project upon the ma- 
terials developed in “Principles and 
Procedures of Secondary Education.” 

“Education of the Negro in the 
United States” constitute another basic 
course in the proposed curriculum. 
The introductory phase of the course 
might be devoted to a general survey 
of the development and present status 
of education for the Negro in the 
United States, with particular refer- 
ence to the environing situation 
served by the particular teacher- 
training institution. Problems such as 
legal provisions; availability of facili- 


ties; forms of school organization; and 
school finance, as they relate to the 
education of the Negro, would be 
pertinent to this course. There is 
likely to be a paucity of information, 
concerning such problems; conse- 
quently, the class group would have a 
major task of procuring necessary 
data. Thus, the course not only might 
make the student aware of those 
pressing problems which might con- 
front him, as a Negro teacher, but also 
serve as a vehicle for the accretion of 
valid information to the rapidly- 
accumulating data on the education 
of the Negro in the United States. 
Suggestions as to practical problems 
might be solicited from teachers in- 
service. Some might charge this course 
with developing undue race and class 
consciousness. The answer depends 
upon the kind of race and class 
consciousness engendered. The kind 
of consciousness which renders one 
apologetic for his shortcomings and 
committed to a laissez-faire policy is 
tragic, for a continuously-improving 
society. That type of consciousness 
which makes one cognizant of his 
possibilities, as a Negro, for making 
unique contribution to society, is not 
only highly desirable but also neces- 
sary to the realization of a demo- 
cratic American society. 

The preponderance of rural second- 
ary schools for Negroes, in Alabama, 
justifies “Problems in Rural Educa- 
tion” as a basic course. In fact, this 
course should accompany directed ob- 
servation and _ student-teaching. A 
model farm, where students would ob- 
tain actual practice in the major prob- 
lems related to farming, could be cul- 
tivated, in connection with this course. 
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Instruction also, could be given in 
those handicrafts which are common 
to farm life. This, naturally, would 
lead into the consideration of the as- 
pects of good home life in rural areas, 
climaxing itself in the development of 
desirable attitudes, ideals and skills 
for life on the farm. Another feature 
might be a laboratory one-room 
school, conducted in a rural commu- 
nity, where the pupils could secure ac- 
tual practice in teaching in rural situ- 
ations. Rural teachers in-service 
might assist in the formulation of 
practical problems. In sum, “Problems 
in Rural Education,” purposes to en- 
dow the prospective teacher with a 
sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of American farm life and to 
enable one to direct improvement of 
such life, through the educative proc- 
ess. 

A comparison course to “Problems 
in Rural Education” centers upon ur- 
ban life. Such problems as recreation 
in congested city areas; sanitation in 
slum districts; beautification of home 
and grounds; cultivation of gardens; 
social etiquette; and zoning would 
come within the sphere of this course. 
Then, too, special attention would be 
given to the advantages and possibili- 
ties of various vocations, like domestic 
service, beauty culture, barbering, 
portering, clerking and retail business 
for urban districts. The same general 
principle, then, of living satisfactorily 
and happily, in the chosen commu- 
nity, underlies both the courses in 
rural and urban education. All pros- 
pective teachers, whether rural or 
urban, should participate in both 
courses. 

The work in “Directed Observation 


and Student Teaching,” as already 
stated, should proceed concurrently 
with that in the courses in rural and 
urban education and be so planned as 
to include a period of observation, 
followed by a gradual induction into 
teaching duties; and, finally, full re- 
sponsibility for the teaching act. The 
student-teacher should be encouraged 
to develop a personal plan of teaching, 
consistent with the democratic ideal in 
education, and not be hampered by 
an insistence that he adopt the critic 
teacher’s mode of instruction. Very 
few courses are scheduled for the final 
period of the professional area, in 
order that the prospective teacher 
might devote the majority of his time 
to student teaching, in terms of his in- 
dividual needs. Time, however, is 
alloted for study of a major and a 
minor subject. This is more desirable 
than to devote all energies to speciali- 
zation in a single subject,’* especially 
when either an individual is called 
upon to teach a combination of sub- 
jects or there is no guarantee of em- 
ployment or assignment on the basis 
of major interest. Accordingly, it 
might be wise to emphasize those com- 
binations’* which appeared frequently 
in a survey of the present status of 
secondary education for the Negro in 
Alabama. To conclude the entire cur- 

*The yearbook Committee of the 
Natural Society of College Teachers of 
Education, in its twenty-third yearbook, 
states: “In the case of Secondary-school 
teachers, both breadth and depth of prepara- 
tion are advisable in at least two fields.” 
(p. 78.) 

* Among these combinations were: (1) 
Mathematics and Science; (2) English and 
Social Sciences; (3) Social Sciences; (4) 
Agriculture and Industrial Arts; (5) Mathe- 
matics and Social Sciences; (6) Social Sci- 


ences and Health and Physical Education; 
and (7) Social Sciences and Music. 
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riculum, the candidate must pass suc- 
cessfully a final comprehensive ex- 
amination, revealing readiness of the 
prospective teacher to immediately 
enter actual service, 


A PostTscrRIPT 


A practicable program for the edu- 
cation of the Negro, or any other 
teacher, should derive from an objec- 
tive consideration of the implications 
of the democratic conception in edu- 
cation, as well as aim toward the 
continued improvement of democratic 
life, within the specific situation. The 
hampering influences of state certifi- 
cation requirements, inadequate facili- 
ties and resources, traditionalism in 
education, and stereotyped practices 
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—among others—have precluded de- 
velopment of a democratic program 
of teacher-education in the Negro col- 
leges of Alabama. A prospectus for 
projecting a democratic program of 
education, has been essayed above. 
While lack of space forbids more than 
a sketchy description of this plan, it 
is believed that sufficient exposition 
has been made to indicate that 
teacher-education institutions, like 
other formal educational agencies, 
must seek towards the development of 
a personal philosophy of education 
and life, on the part of the prospective 
teacher, which will be implemented in 
functional experiences designed to ex- 
pand continuously the democratic 
way of life. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


The Preservation of University Documents: With Special Reference 
to Negro Colleges and Universities 


Dorotuy B. Porter 


What would the results reveal 
should a survey be made to determine 
the extent to which our educational 
institutions, particularly our Negro 
colleges and universities, have col- 
lected, arranged and preserved their 
records for purposes of historical re- 
search or for the sake of meeting con- 
tinuous administrative demand for the 
documents of those past activities re- 
flecting institutional growth. The 
probabilities are that comparatively 
little, if anything in the way of sys- 
tematic collecting and orderly ar- 
rangement of university records would 
be shown by the survey data; for the 
setting up of the archival process to 
take care of university files and rec- 
ords is a recent phenomenon of uni- 
versity life. It requires a specialized 
procedure which must be given a fun- 
nel-shaped organization. Without a 
doubt the value of collecting and main- 
taining in one place all the records of 
the institution or even a major part 
of them is obvious. 

It is of special importance that Ne- 
gro college and university administra- 
tors give some thought to and take 
definite steps towards the task of pre- 
serving their institutional records, 

University historians and educators 
could have drawn a far truer picture 
of the development of our educational 
institutions had our first generation of 
administrators possessed the foresight 
to collect and keep the various college 
memoranda with which they came in 
contact. It is true, of course, that here 
and there in the past can be found a 
dean, a head of a department or a 
librarian who did keep such docu- 
ments, printed and in manuscript, that 
found their way into his department. 
Occasionally, small collections of this 
material have been conserved in the 
offices of some single department. 
More frequently they have been de- 
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stroyed or lost as succeeding officers 
fell heir to them. 

At this moment we are especially 
concerned with the records of our Ne- 
gro universities. Smaller institutions of 
higher learning might, however, take 
notice and in a similar manner prepare 
to care for their records. 

It may be assumed that there are 
files in the administrative offices of all 
universities which must be kept under 
lock and key and which even many 
years hence will not be made available 
to research workers for the purposes 
of writing even the history of that 
institution. But what records of uni- 
versities may be collected, kept and 
made available for purposes of histori- 
cal research? They comprise official 
printed and manuscript documents, 
correspondence of prominent faculty 
members with national and interna- 
tional figures, letters, diaries and pub- 
lications of students which give con- 
temporary facts about their activities 
and the spirit of the campus, pictures 
which show the university as it was 
and is, newspaper clippings, announce- 
ments, schedules, programs, record 
books, books of student organizations 
and the letters and writings of promi- 
nent faculty members along with pa- 
pers of historical interest, all of which 
would constitute an important feature 
of any historical collection. 

It may readily be judged from the 
great diversity of the materials that 
the archival growth of any university 
could be endless. Nor is it difficult to 
realize that once a proper beginning is 
made to bring together such materials 
for presentation and use that response 
on the part of Alumni and interested 
humanists on the faculty will not be 
slow. 

Indeed, the task of collecting, pre- 
serving, putting into systematic order 
and administering the manuscript and 
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printed materials relating to a univer- 
sity should be enthusiastically wel- 
comed and supported by every depart- 
ment and all the officials of that uni- 
versity; for it is their duty to assure 
future generations the abundance of 
information that will be needed to 
follow the complex development of the 
institution and to interpret the rela- 
tion of various influential movements 
and personages to its success. 

To develop and expand a collection 
of university documents it is necessary 
to secure the cooperation and efforts 
of many persons. This can be done 
most easily by the appointment of a 
Committee on University Archives. 
This Committee should consist of per- 
sons who have already shown an in- 
terest in university history. The Com- 
mittee’s main function would be the 
locating and collecting of all manu- 
script and printed material, official and 
unofficial, relating to the history of 
the university. It would be the task of 
the Librarian, the Secretary, Historian 
or Archivist into whose hands these 
records were intrusted to preserve 
them, catalog and make them avail- 
able under proper conditions. Since it 
is impossible to locate in one place all 
known university records, it is neces- 
sary to indicate the location of exist- 
ing records. Since this is desirable one 
of the first tasks of the Committee 
would be to compile a useable cata- 
logue of existing archives and their 
location. This, of course, should be 
done with the cooperation of the per- 
sons in charge of various university 
offices. 

It seems certain that appeals from 
the Committee to the Alumni, faculty 
and administrative body for informa- 
tion relative to the location of present 


descendants of some of the earlier 
officers in order to discover papers still 
in their possession are in order, and 
with organized publicity besides, there 
should be brought to the university a 
wealth of material relative to its his- 
tory. 

In view of the prospective data, 
the task of developing and maintain- 
ing a University Archival Department 
would be herculean and in most of 
our schools would prove a burden on 
any one individual. The job of merely 
locating and securing the various ma- 
terials would consume more time than 
individuals already burdened could 
give. Should such a project be possible 
it would be ideal for each university 
or college to have a separate univer- 
sity archival department where orig- 
inals and copies of university docu- 
ments could be collected, arranged and 
preserved. Whether this department be 
established in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, the Department of History or 
the Library is unimportant. 

In consideration of the dangers in 
this war time era to which university 
records might be exposed it is espe- 
cially important now for university 
officials to consider the preservation of 
their documents. In order to avoid 
serious losses through possible enemy 
action or neglect of human hands, most 
of the records should be microfilmed 
and the films stored in a safe reposi- 
tory. There should be no gaps in the 
line of the university history of our 
Negro institutions. Preserve the writ- 
ten and pictorial history of our 
colleges and universities so that their 
past will remain intact as well as play 
an important part in the life-story of 
all those who have lived and studied 
within their walls. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Color Problem in the 
American Lake’ 

The Caribbean is, in a very real 
sense, Negroland. Not only the three 
island republics, Cuba, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, but also the 


colonies and even Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Middle America, include large 





*Eric Williams, The Negro in the Carb- 
bean (Bronze Booklet Series, ed. by Alain 
Locke), Washington, D.C.: The Associates 
in Negro Folk Education, 1942. Pp. 119. 
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Negro populations. So far as this re- 
viewer knows, no synthesis has been 
written of this entire area. But Profes- 
sor Williams’s The Negro in the Carib- 
bean is a pioneer contribution as far 
as the three island republics and the 
colonies are concerned, The failure to 
include the Negroes in the republics of 
the mainland is probably due to the 
size of the Bronze Booklets. 

Most interesting to those who have 
followed with great profit the brilliant 
interpretations by Professor Williams 
of the Caribbean is his gradual willing- 
ness to recognize now that the whole 
history of the Caribbean can not be 
written in one word, sugar. The recog- 
nition is not complete. My colleague 
asserts, for example, that “Everywhere 
[italics mine] in every island, is seen 
the pre-eminent product, mile upon 
mile of sugar cane.” This reviewer, 
having recently returned from a two 
months’ trip, during which he flew 
over a good part of Cuba and drove 
over considerable portions of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, is com- 
pelled to state that this assertion is 
exaggerated. In Cuba one sees not in- 
considerable areas devoid of the de- 
pressing spectacle of sugar cane, for 
after all some tobacco is grown in 
Cuba. The extensive rice paddies of 
the Dominican Republic, the fundos 
and conucos of the peasant propri- 
etors, the vast cattle ranches remind- 
ing one of Texas, are an unanswerable 
denial to Professor Williams’s “Every- 
where.” Only a small area in Haiti is 
planted in cane. The author, indeed, 
frequently takes a more reasoned posi- 
tion. In the very paragraph after the 
one cited he points out that sugar “is 
by no means the only product” for 
which the islands are famous. He re- 
minds us that bananas, “Havana” 
cigars, coffee, Bay Rum, Curacao 
liqueur, oil, asphalt, gold, diamonds, 
and bauxite are important products of 
the Caribbean regions. He warns us 
that “who commands the Caribbean 
commands the Panama Canal.” 

But it is with the human element, 
the Negro, that the booklet is pri- 
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marily concerned. Of special interest 
is his estimate that “the Dominican 
Republic is overwhelmingly mulatto, 
about 68 per cent of the population 
being of mixed blood, while a further 
18 per cent is pure Negro.” And, the 
reviewer would like to add, there is 
by no means so much desire among 
many eminent whites there to have the 
Republic classified among the “white” 
Latin American nations as one would 
suspect from the almost pitiable ef- 
forts of the wife of a former Domini- 
can minister to the United States. It 
is not generally known that Negroes 
constitute “between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the population of the Dutch 
islands.” 

After postulating his major premises 
in the first chapter, the author reviews 
“The Slavery Background.” If we al- 
low always for the overemphasis, usu- 
ally later corrected, upon sugar, the 
author in these few pages has written 
as incisive and scathing brief analysis 
of the colonial period as one may be 
privileged to read. “Sugar meant 
slavery,” he reminds us; “only inci- 
dentally, and by process of elimina- 
tion, did it come to mean Negro 
slavery. .. . No sugar, no Negroes; 
but, equally true, no Negroes, no 
sugar.” We can understand the vicious 
racial prejudice of Britishers today 
when we read the author’s conclusion 
that “the Negro slaves were treated 
most harshly in the British self-gov- 
erning colonies.” Recurring to his fa- 
vorite interpretation, the author con- 
cludes his second chapter with the 
statement: “The black man, emanci- 
pated from above by legislation or 
from below by revolution, remains to- 
day the slave of sugar.” But, one is 
forced to query, is he any less the 
“slave” of sisal, cotton, rubber, to- 
bacco? 

In the next two chapters the author 
shows how lamentably low is the 
salary of Negro workers generally, 
whether on the sugar-cane plantations 
or elsewhere. Moreover, most better 
paid jobs in the cities are closed to 
Negroes. This reviewer, however, 
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would be disinclined to agree that the 
Cuban police force is “wholly black or 
colored in all the areas.” The conse- 
quences of the abominably low wages 
are, of course, reflected in malnutri- 
tion, hookworm, tuberculosis, malaria, 
slums, migration. Dr. Williams aptly 
quotes a Puerto Rican authority whose 
description of his native home is ap- 
plicable to the whole Caribbean area: 
“*A land of beggars and millionaires, 
of flattering statistics and distressing 
realities... .’” 

Professor Williams goes to the heart 
of the Land Problem when he raises 
the question: To what extent is a sys- 
tem of peasant proprietorship desira- 
ble? But the reviewer is unable to 
understand what the author means 
when he says that “The colono system 
in Cuba contradicts [the] assumption” 
that “it had long been assumed that 
sugar was beyond the scope of the 
backward peasant.” Is the colono to 
be understood as a backward peasant? 
No other conclusion seems possible 
but the author corrects this impression 
by informing us that “125 colono 
farms investigated in Puerto Rico 
harvested an area of 20,400 acres, thus 
giving an average of only 163 acres 
per farm.” After reviewing the situa- 
tion, the author concludes first, that 
“the consensus of opinion (among non- 
owners of plantations, naturally) in 
favor of peasant proprietorship is 
whelming;” and second, that this sys- 
tem can be greatly improved by the 
extension of cooperative methods. 

We American Negroes should read 
especially the chapter on “The Middle 
Class and the Racial Problem.” The 
reviewer is in complete agreement with 
the author’s thesis that during the 
colonial period the whites were on top, 
the yellows in the middle, and the 
blacks at the bottom. Even today “The 
nearer one is to the coveted white 
skin, the more likely is one to be ac- 
cepted in society.” 

Of education the author correctly 
says: “Occupying the lowest rung of 
the economic ladder the Negro gets 
inevitably less education than his 
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white compatriot.” Moreover, too 
much of the education is in the liberal 
arts tradition, although the reviewer 
feels that agricultural and vocational 
education in Haiti has made enough 
progress by comparison with the past 
to deserve a little pat on the back. 
Surprisingly, Dr. Williams fails to 
mention Dantés Bellegarde among 
Haitian men of letters. 

As one reads the chapter on “The 
Political Problem,” one is forced to 
ask himself, doubtfully, whether there 
is enough intelligence among the white 
aristocrats or the mulatto middle class 
to prevent an emergent revolutionary 
black mass from gaining political 
equality as the slaves formerly won 
their freedom. The author in the last 
chapter, stresses the importance of po- 
litical equality by asserting: “The 
true Magna Carta of these colonies is 
economic emancipation, but the road 
to economic emancipation demands 
political democracy.” In order to 
achieve these he advocates a political 
federation of the various units accord- 
ing to nationality, an economic fed- 
eration of all the Caribbean area, and 
the purchase by the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere of the surpluses 
that formerly went to Europe. 

All students of the Caribbean are 
indebted to Dr. Williams for his pro- 
vocative interpretations. The recent 
riots in Nassau afford convincing proof 
of their soundness. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Latin America? 


William Lytle Schurz’s Latin Amer- 
ica is a most valuable book for the 
general reader. This fact is not sur- 
prising when one reads that for many 
years the author has been a “diplo- 
mat, journalist, explorer, commercial 
agent, export manager of a large 
manufacturing firm [and an] eco- 


? William Lytle Schurz, Latin America, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 378. 
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nomic adviser to a Latin American 
government.” Throughout his travels 
and his many jobs he has kept in 
close touch with not only officials and 
business and professional men but also 
with the masses of the people. As a 
consequence he has clearly ascertained 
the more permanent geographical, cul- 
tural, social, and economic factors that 
have made the twenty Latin American 
nations what they are. 

The organization of Latin America 
has many advantages for the student 
as well as for the general reader. Mr. 
Schurz, unlike writers of most text- 
books, has eschewed the _ usual 
presentation of general divisions por- 
traying the colonial period, the 
revolutionary era, and chapters on the 
national history of each country with 
appendages on the arts, education and 
international relations. He has sought 
constantly to give a composite picture 
of Latin America in which similarities 
and contrasts are emphasized. No- 
where, however, has he committed the 
ancient error of writing about Latin 
America as if it were one nation. The 
titles of his main divisions clearly 
illustrate his approach in this descrip- 
tive survey. Part I deals with “The 
Land;” Part II, with “History;” Part 
III, with “The People;” Part IV, with 
“Government;” Part V, with “The 
Economy;” Part VI, with “Interna- 
tional Relations;” and Part VII, with 
“The Way of Life.” These are followed 
by a glossary and a fairly adequate 
index. 

Mr. Schurz’s chapter on “The Land” 
not only describes vividly the geog- 
raphy of each region but it constantly 
reveals the effect of the land upon the 
people. The four chapters devoted to 
the history of Latin America are 
rather sketchy because of limitations 
of space. These limitations cannot, 
nevertheless, prevent one from being 
surprised that the author could not 
squeeze in at least one sentence about 
the revolution in Haiti which resulted 
in the establishment of the first inde- 
pendent Latin American nation. 

In his analysis of the people of Latin 


America the author reminds us that 
most censuses are unreliable both as 
to their total figures and as to their 
racial classifications. “The various 
countries,” he warns, “disagree widely 
on the definition of ‘white’ and ‘Negro’ 
and ‘Indian,’ and of ‘mestizo’ and 
‘mulatto.’ ” But he does not add, as do 
a host of misinformed writers, that in 
Latin America one drop of white blood 
makes an individual white. He cor- 
rectly states that “the tendency is to 
consider as white anyone whose skin 
is light and whose features are Euro- 
pean.” One sentence alone showing 
that Haiti has the largest population 
concentration of all twenty republics, 
275 to the square mile, reminds us of 
the basic problem of this nation. Some 
readers will be surprised to learn that 
“Negroes and mulattoes are also found 
in considerable numbers along the hot 
Ecuadorean coast and in the irrigated 
sugar and country districts of Peru.” 
Most interesting is his guess that the 
Negro in Brazil “appears destined to 
disappear altogether as a separate ra- 
cial factor in the country and eventu- 
ally to merge his identity, through 
progressive crossbreeding, with the 
nuclear white element in the popula- 
tion.” 

The chapter on “Government” is 
really a continuation of the history 
from the end of the colonial period. 
It is, on the whole, an excellent, ob- 
jective synthesis of the problems— 
federalism, dictatorships, party poli- 
tics, government organization, suffrage 
—that have beset our southern neigh- 
bors. In his discussion of “The Econ- 
omy” the author rightly laments the 
evils of one or two crops in most of 
the countries, the domination of for- 
eign capital, the revival rather than 
the disappearance of the movement 
toward latinfundismo. He also gives a 
detailed picture of the agricultural, 
forest, mineral and industrial prod- 
ucts, of transportation and foreign 
trade. 

“International Relations” begins 
with a survey of the boundary dis- 
putes between the various Latin Amer- 
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ican nations. The author sounds an 
ominous note when he concludes that 
“permanent peace between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic would seem 
unlikely, in view of the racial differ- 
ences, the memory of past grievances, 
the lack of natural boundaries, and 
the overcrowded condition of the for- 
mer country.” The section on the 
Monroe Doctrine overlooked some re- 
cent interpretations of this doughty 
instrument of our foreign policy. On 
the other hand, Mr. Schurz does not 
allow the reader to forget that “while 
we maintain the fiction of the solidar- 
ity of inter-American ‘democracy,’ we 
have ceased to inquire too closely into 
the actual methods of government 
employed or the degree of popular 
participation in its decisions.” He also 
enumerates some of the factors that 
have prevented our recent wooing of 
Latin America from being a distin- 
guished success. 

The closing chapters on “The Way 
of Life,” which analyze “Cultural 
Characteristics,” “Social Organiza- 
tion,” “Education,” “Religion,” and 
“Literature,” are indispensable for the 
special student as well as for the gen- 
eral reader. Of the many excellent 
conclusions stated therein, the follow- 
ing deserve especial attention. 


The lower classes of Latin America are 
naturally made up of many elements, whose 
only social denominator may be their rela- 
tive poverty. 

Due to high import duties and to a faulty 
system of distribution that clings to anti- 
quated pricing policies, most imported manu- 
factures are beyond the reach of this [work- 
ing] class. 

One of the most significant social trends 
in Latin America is the rising influence of 
the mestizo class. 

The Latin-American republics have to 
their credit an unusual amount of advanced 
social and labor legislation. In certain re- 
spects they have anticipated similar action 


in the United States. 
A few mistakes and typographical 


errors, the style of capitalizing Negro 
as & noun and spelling it with a small 
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“n” as an adjective, the lack of a 
formal bibliography and a not-too- 
distinguished style do not prevent Mr. 
Schurz’s descriptive survey from 
standing near the head of the list of 
recent books about Latin America. It 
really deserves more than did John 
Gunther’s Inside Latin America to be 
the Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


Failure of a Mission! 


The British “offer” to India con- 
tained first of all a promise of full Do- 
minion status—self-government, “in 
no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs” —after 
the war. An Indian constituent assem- 
bly would then meet to frame a con- 
stitution. With this constituent assem- 
bly the British Government would 
sign a treaty handing over responsi- 
bility to the Indian people and in- 
cluding safeguards for the protection 
of racial and religious minorities. The 
“Independent” Indian States, ruled by 
native princes in alliance with or un- 
der some form of supervision by the 
British Government, would be invited 
to appoint representatives to the Con- 
stituent Assembly but would not be 
compelled to join the Union. In addi- 
tion the right of any province of Brit- 
ish India to refuse to enter into or 
secede from the Union was stipulated. 
For the duration the British Govern- 
ment could not abdicate its position of 
responsibility for the defense of India. 
Therefore while welcoming and ap- 
pealing for the cooperation of the In- 
dian leaders and people, the British 
were not prepared to withdraw the 
Defense Ministry from the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief in India or 
to make any radical change in the 
composition of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council which would give the In- 


* International Conciliation, June 1942, 
pp. 303-359; Address by Sir Stafford Cripps 
to the House of Commons, April 28, 1942. 
British Information Services, 15 pp. 
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dian party leaders that responsibility 
associated with the British parliamen- 
tary forms of government. 

Such were the British proposals. 
They had to be accepted or rejected 
in toto. For different reasons they were 
rejected by the different parties. The 
rejection can be analyzed under three 
heads—the proposals concerning the 
Indian states, the right of secession, 
the Defense Ministry. 

The Congress Working Committee 
objected to the inclusion of “nonrep- 
resentative elements.” It is clear that 
the British Government’s support of 
feudal despotism in these Indian States 
is one of the great stumbling-blocks to 
any settlement. Nothing in the pro- 
posals said anything of the wishes of 
the ninety million Indians in the in- 
dependent states. The Congress Party 
pointed out that such states might, as 
enclaves where foreign authority still 
prevails, prove a sword of Damocles 
constantly suspended over the head of 
a free India. 

On the second point, the principle 
of “nonaccession” as it is termed, In- 
dian opinion was more vocal. Briefly 
the principle was a concession to the 
Mohammedan demand for “Pakistan” 
—the establishment of a separate 
Mohammedan India in areas where 
Mohammedans predominate. As the 
Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League put it: “it is neither 
just nor possible, in the interests of 
peace and the happiness of the two 
peoples, to compel to constitute one 
Indian Union composed of the two 
principal nations—Hindus and Mos- 
lems.” The Congress party vehemently 
opposed the British plan as encourag- 
ing disunity and separatism. It was 
“a severe blow to the conception of 
Indian unity and an apple of discord.” 
Congress “has been wedded to Indian 
freedom and unity and any break of 
that unity especially in the modern 
world when peoples’ minds inevitably 
think in terms of ever larger federa- 
tions would be injurious to all con- 
cerned.” The Hindu Mahasabha pro- 
claimed the basic principle that “India 


is one and indivisible. .. . The right 
to step out of the Indian Federation 
will stimulate communal and sectional 
animosities.” The Sikh All-Parties 
Committee, representing India’s fa- 
mous fighting men, took a similar 
stand on the integrity of India. They 
strongly opposed the “vivisection” of 
India: “such a step would lead to a 
state of perpetual strife and civil war 
in the country.” Recent history has 
shown, in the case of Ireland, the dan- 
gers of the British proposal. As the 
Sikhs put it, the Moslems and the 
Depressed Classes can no longer be 
regarded as the only important mi- 
norities in India. 

On the defense question the major- 
ity of Indian opinion was unalterably 
opposed to the British proposition. No 
one objected to the paramount posi- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief. But 
what was insisted upon was that the 
effective control of the defense of India 
should rest with the Indian National 
Government, while problems of higher 
strategy would be controlled by inter- 
Allied cabinets. Contrary to Cripps’ 
view, the reservation of defense in- 
volved, in the opinion of the Congress 
Party, every branch of the national 
life. “At any time Defense is a vital 
subject; during war time it is all- 
important and covers almost every 
sphere of life and administration. To 
take away Defense from the sphere of 
responsibility at this stage is to reduce 
that responsibility to a farce and 
nullity.” The British Government 
argued, in Cripps’ words, that to grant 
the Indian claims would be to “throw 
into chaos the whole defense organisa- 
tion of India.” But recognizing that 
India’s wholehearted cooperation de- 
pended on “at least some part” of 
India’s defence being the responsibility 
of a representative Indian, Britain 
offered India representation in the 
War Cabinet in London and the Pacific 
War Council, while as far as India 
itself was concerned, she was prepared 
to hand over to an Indian Defense 
Minister: public relations, demobiliza- 
tion and post-war reconstruction, pe- 
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troleum estimates for the armed forces, 
amenities of troops, canteen organiza- 
tions, stationery for the army, recep- 
tion of foreign missions, evacuation 
from threatened areas. Indian party 
leaders quite understandably hesitated 
to attempt to rally India’s masses be- 
hind such a concession. 

The strength of Indian feeling on 
the defense issue has been underesti- 
mated. It is clear that only an Indian 
could mobilize the people of the coun- 
try for the defense of their homeland. 
Sir T. B. Sapru forcibly contrasted the 
successful resistance of Russia, China 
and the Philippines with the debacle 
in Malaya, Singapore and Rangoon: a 
graphic illustration of “the difference 
between a struggle carried on by the 
people of a country under the direction 
of their own leaders and another pur- 
sued with the aid of a professional 
army guided and directed by officers 
who are drawn from a different race.” 

The Indian problem must be seen 
in the general context of the tremen- 
dous upheaval among the colonial peo- 
ples today. Independent Eire, with the 
memories of British rule, refuses to 
grant naval bases to Britain. Accord- 
ing to the British commander-in-chief, 
the Burmese were ten per cent pro- 
British, ten per cent pro-Japanese, and 
eighty per cent pro-Burmese and 
therefore indifferent. An Egyptian 
army looks nonchalantly on with 
Rommel deep in the heart of Egypt. 
Of all these India is historically, in- 
dustrially and numerically, the most 
powerful. The Indians are conscious 
not only of the yoke of imperialism 
but of their historic destiny in a 
changing world. Any offers to them 
from Britain will have to recognize 
this more clearly than did the Cripps’ 
proposals. Like Sir Neville Hender- 
son’s offers to Hitler which resulted in 
the failure of his mission, Cripps’ of- 
fers came from one plane of thought 
to people who are thinking in entirely 
different terms. 

Eric WILLIAMS 
Assistant Professor of 
Social Science 
Howard University 
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Africa and the Post-War World: 


This report emphasizes the repeated 
declarations of the British Govern- 
ment that its objective is colonial self- 
government with due participation by 
the native people. One such declara- 
tion, the Devonshire White Paper, 
dates back to 1923. Self-government 
has to come by stages: “there should 
not be undue discouragement if it 
takes some decades for realization” 
(p. 40). Its ultimate accomplishment 
is “largely a matter of personnel .. . 
officials who are known not only for 
character and ability but for their 
imagination and broad human sym- 
pathies” (p. 41). As a British Member 
of Parliament once stated, more “gen- 
tlemen” are needed in the Colonial 
Service, General Smuts has now come 
out for trusteeship, in an address that 
was “stimulating and highly encour- 
aging” (p. 55). South Africa must take 
“a holiday from old ideas” and con- 
struct “a variegated but harmonious 
race pattern” (Events, p. 60). Inter- 
national control in the form of the 
mandate system must be extended. 
“Most impartial observers are of the 
opinion that this form of government, 
if supplemented by the practice of 
international reports on conditions 
found and international inspection, as 
well as by the right of presenting 
statements of alleged grievances, 
should prove a highly important fac- 
tor in protecting native interests” (p. 
9). The Atlantic Charter with its 
Eight Points is applicable to Africa 
and Africans. Mr. Churchill said no, 
President Roosevelt said yes. The ob- 
vious confusion is dealt with in the 
report. President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion, it is said, “supplements, and in 
@ measure supplants” Mr. Churchill’s 
denial (p. 31). “Surely the official 
spokesmen of the great democracies 


The Atlantic Charter and Africa from 
an American Standpoint. A study of the 
Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace 
Aims, 164 pp. Edwin W. Smith: Events in 
African History. A Supplement to the At- 
lantic Charter and Africa from an American 
Standpoint, 68 pp. The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
N. Y. City, 1942. 
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and the representatives of the great 
religions are including Africa and 
Africans in their proclamation that 
peace should afford to all nations the 
assurance ‘that all men in all lands 
may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want’” (p. 71). To be 
relieved of fear and want would be 
“an indescribable boon” to the Afri- 
can; “the goal is practicable under an 
intelligently conducted economic and 
social system” (p. 60). 

The report thinks that “duly elected 
Africans should play a larger part in 
the legislative councils of the colonies” 
(p. 3) ; nothing is said of the franchise. 
Heavy taxation “appears to be an 
infringement of basic civic rights,” but 
not, it is implied, where such taxes 
are collected by the native administra- 
tion under native treasurers (p. 46). 
A living wage, “often denied the Afri- 
can” (p. 45), should be considered as 
“a basic economic right” (p. 75). The 
Pass Laws are opposed, but only the 
Pass Laws “in their present form” (p. 
76). “Everything possible should be 
done by voluntary corporate action 
and by the adoption of wise govern- 
mental controls to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the African in industry” 
(p. 107). Nothing is said of trade 
unions, though the hostility of white 
trade unions is noticed (p. 45). Segre- 
gation is not mentioned. False theories 
of race in white schools should be 
countered by St. Paul’s teaching: 
“God that made the world and all 
things therein . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth” (p. 101). 
White South Africans often quote in 
reply that in Our Father’s house there 
are many mansions. The Select Bibli- 
ography makes no mention of the writ- 
ings of Leonard Barnes and Norman 
Leys, the English Social Democrats, 
nor of the Negroes Padmore and Ken- 
yatta. 

The report contains passages that 
smack of understatement. Thus the 
Africans have had “less adequate op- 
portunities for what is called ‘self- 
determination’ than the inhabitants of 
any other continent” (p. 35). The 
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native inhabitants “have been all too 
frequently deprived” of their land, 
which has “not unnaturally created 
unrest and at times indignation” (p. 
44). Indirect rule “does not generally 
extend policy-making powers on im- 
portant matters to local tribal authori- 
ties” (p. 77). The historic process of 
securing justice to Africa from for- 
eign capital “has been a long and 
arduous one, and is still going on, with 
the native population not yet receiv- 
ing an adequate proportion of the 
proceeds of its toil” (p. 52). The 
American must approach the racial 
problems of Africa “with humility” 
(p. 107). 

At least nine prominent Negroes 
have been associated with this report. 
But with the lessons of Burma, 
Malaya, Java—probably India and 
Egypt to follow—before us, there is 
no assurance that the story of colonial 
apathy and hostility will not be re- 
peated in Africa. Smuts, however, is 
quoted as having promised to enlist, 
if the need arises, every available man, 
white, colored and black, for the de- 
fence of the country (Zvents, p. 60). 
Imperialism, says the report, however 
benevolent, must go: “the changed 
world situation constitutes an inspir- 
ing challenge to the white peoples to 
give up all that remains of imperial- 
istic ambition” (p. 4). It ends on the 
hopeful note that American corpora- 
tions in Africa will “take pride in 
trying to see that African mining and 
other corporations in which they are 
financially interested are conducted 
with due regard to the welfare of 
African workmen” (p. 26). 

I have attempted to state with the 
utmost objectivity both the matter 
and manner of this report. I have a 
by-no-means negligible acquaintance 
with the promises of English govern- 
ments in the past, with the realities 
against which they have been broken, 
and with the profound scepticism 
which Africans have for all such dec- 
larations and recommendations as 
those made in this report. It seems 
to me that in view of the widespread 
recognition that we live in tremendous 
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times, when radical changes must be 
made in the condition of the colonial 
peoples, the report will seem to those 
most concerned, the African people, 
just another in a by now very lengthy 
list of mild palliatives for a desperate 


disease. 
Eric WILLIAMS 


Literature and Slavery’ 


Mr. Sypher’s book has long been 
needed. He has made an exhaustive 
analysis of eighteenth century poetry, 
prose and drama, the lesser fry as well 
as the luminaries. His general conclu- 
sion is that this literature is primitiv- 
istic and sentimental, indulging in the 
“social tear” and the “social sigh.” It 
contains little genuine humanitarian- 
ism, and in its preoccupation with the 
“noble Negro”—the prince unjustly 
sold into bondage and despising his 
plebian fellow-slaves, possessed of in- 
nate gifts which make him superior 
to his captors—it too often carries the 
vicious implication that the slavery of 
the ignoble Negro is deserved. 

We have the more familiar verses— 
the oft-quoted passage from Cowper’s 
“Task,” Burns’ tender “Slave’s La- 
ment,” Blake’s beautiful “Little Black 
Boy,” and Southey’s little master- 
piece, “The Sailor who had served in 
the Slave Trade.” Among other poems 
might be mentioned Defoe’s attack on 
the slave trade in his “Reformation of 
Manners”; Thomson’s lurid picture, in 
his “Summer,” of the shark following 
in the wake of the slave ship, demand- 
ing his share of prey; and the beautiful 
song by Georgiana Cavendish, based 
on a story in Mungo Park’s “Travels” 
and set to music by Ferrari, about the 
white man in the storm sheltered and 
cared for by the Negro women. 

Mr. Sypher makes one very impor- 
tant point: that the poetic giants were, 
in general, apathetic if not hostile to 
the humanitarian cause. Cowper ap- 





* Wylie Sypher, Guinea’s Captive Kings, 
British Anti-Slavery Literature of the Eight- 
eenth Century, Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942. 340 pp. 
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proached the subject with doubts and 
hesitation. Coleridge won the Browne 
Gold Medal at Cambridge for an ode 
on slavery and abstained from sugar; 
but by 1811 he was sneering at the 
“philanthropy-trade,’ accusing Wil- 
berforce of caring only for his own 
soul, and criticizing Clarkson as a 
man “made vain by benevolence .. . 
the moral steam engine or the giant 
with one idea.” Wordsworth was in 
1792 completely indifferent. “For me 
that strife had ne’er / Fasten’d on my 
affections, nor did now / Its unsuccess- 
ful issue much excite / My sorrow.” 
Later he wrote his famous sonnets to 
Clarkson, Toussaint Louverture, and 
the “white-robed Negro.” But if Mr. 
Sypher had not arbitrarily ended his 
study at 1800 the real Wordsworth 
and the real Southey would have 
emerged. In 1833 both opposed eman- 
cipation. Southey advocated compul- 
sory manumission, by which slavery 
would, with reasonable hope, be ex- 
tinguished “in the course of one gen- 
eration.” Wordsworth pleaded that 
“slavery is in principle monstrous but 
it is not the worst thing in human na- 
ture.” In his view “they who are most 
active in promoting entire and im- 
mediate abolition do not seem suffi- 
ciently to have considered that slavery 
is not in itself at all times and under 
all circumstances to be deplored,” and 
in 1840 he refused to be publicly asso- 
ciated with the abolitionists. 

The prose writers are treated com- 
prehensively. Among the novelists 
Defoe treats slavery with a healthy 
realism. Smollett, Sterne and the lesser 
gentry are negligible. The clergymen 
are dealt with effectively: Wesley, 
Whitfield, Berkeley, Newton, Baxter 
and Sherlock, the general view of all 
except Wesley being summed up by 
Sherlock, that “Christianity and the 
embracing of the Gospel does not make 
the least difference in civil property.” 
Burke, representing slave-trading 
Bristol, was a cautious humanitarian, 
and it is a pity Sypher has not read 
the speech in Parliament in 1774 by 
this paladin of Liberalism in defense 
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of the slave trade and the method of 
conducting it. Adam Smith’s well- 
known criticism of the expensiveness 
of slave labor is included, though its 
tremendous significance is clearly not 
appreciated. The author might have 
stressed more the contrast between 
the humanitarians’ condemnation of 
black slavery abroad and their silence 
on factory conditions at home. This 
argument enjoyed great vogue in later 
years among the Manchester School 
and explains the fanatical opposition 
of Cobbett, the workers’ champion, to 
Wilberforce. In addition Sypher has 
made two glaring mistakes. The 
Quaker humanity he praises came only 
after long years of participation in the 
slave trade. As late as 1756 eighty-four 
Quakers in England were engaged in 
slaving. And if Pennsylvania Quakers 
opposed slavery, it was partly the eco- 
nomic opposition of small farmers; 
while Friends in the South owned 
slaves and Quakers in Rhode Island 
made vast profits out of the triangular 
trade. If, too, Sypher had read more 
of the writings of the prolific mer- 
cantilist, Postlethwayt, than the two 
books he quotes, he would not have 
fallen into the error that Postlethwayt 
took “a dark view” of the slave trade. 

There is excellent material on the 
common plea that slavery was in- 
compatible with natural rights. The 
argument led Price into the absurdity 
of recommending to the American 
colonists the edifying example of Eng- 
land where, after long hesitation, all 
slaves were declared free in 1776. Sup- 
pose Australia claimed credit for not 
lynching Negroes! Churchill in his 
“Gotham” wrote a bitter satire on 
England: “The worth of freedom 
strongly she explains,/ Whilst she 
bows down and loads their necks with 
chains.” Thomas Moore’s poems on 
America sneer at its “bastard free- 
dom”: “The medley mass of pride and 
misery / Of whips and charters, mana- 
cles and rights, / Of slaving blacks 
and democratic whites.” The idea of 
natural rights was put most simply 
and most effectively in the Epilog to 
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Bickerstaff’s play, “The Padlock”: 
“For though no Briton, Mungo is—a 
Man.” 

In scattered pages we get an excel- 
lent picture of West Indian society 
and character. Jamaica’s planter 
historian, Long, concludes that the 
Negroes are “‘a different species of the 
same genus.” Beckford calls them 
“slaves by nature,” and sees good 
material for the painter in the con- 
trast between their black faces and 
the white cotton. Grainger makes 
practical recommendations for the 
purchase of slaves and, with more 
than poetic license, calls the Negro’s 
arduous chores a “pleasing task.” The 
eighteenth century portrayed the lusts 
and loves of the planters with relish, 
and in “Jonathan Corncob” we have 
a detailed description of the compli- 
cated incest known as “washing them- 
selves white” by which the planter 
went through, with his own child, 
grandchild and so on, all the various 
degrees of color from black to white. 
Cumberland’s “West Indian” is a 
striking portrait of the Creole in 
drama. As his Mr. Belcour confesses: 
“T am an idle, dissipated, unthinking 
fellow, not worth your notice: in short, 
I am a West-Indian; and you must try 
me according to the charter of my 
colony, not by a jury of English spin- 
sters.” In George Colman’s “Africans” 
we get a typical example of individual 
fortunes made from West Indian 
sugar. Young Mr. Marrowbone, a 
butcher in England before he inherits 
a West Indian plantation, “now bar- 
ters for blacks, instead of bargaining 
for bullocks.” 

This book, however, has one all- 
pervading defect: it is very weak on 
the political background. Sypher 
quotes as “of particular value” the 
works of Coupland and Klingberg, 
who never consulted a single original 
document, while he ignores the two 
monumental studies by Professor 
Ragatz: “The Fall of the Planter 
Class” and “Guide for the Study of 
British Caribbean History.” He is ab- 
solutely wrong in his contention that 
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the British aboliticnists always in- 
tended to abolish slavery; the records 
show that they repeatedly disowned 
such intentions prior to 1823. What 
the author finds so inexplicable—the 
high water-mark of humanitarian 
fervor, in politics and literature, in 
1789, followed by the “mercurial” de- 
cline by 1800—is in reality very sim- 
ple. The independence of America in 
1783 shattered the old colonial system 
and diminished the importance of the 
West Indies. In 1788 the Privy Coun- 
cil, in a comprehensive report, dis- 
closed that the West Indian slave 
system was not only immoral but also 
unprofitable. Abolition fervor reached 
its peak. In 1793 however Britain ac- 
cepted the offer of the French colony 
of Saint Domingue by the French 
planters. Abolition fervor declined 
with the prospect of acquiring the 
world’s most precious colony which 
needed 40,000 slaves a year, and by 
1800 the British slave trade increased 
enormously (Sypher says that in 1792 
it declined, which is unimportant). By 
1807, however, Napoleon’s Continental 
Blockade had closed the European 
market to British sugar. The slave 
trade was therefore abolished, to re- 
strict production. Hence that tremen- 
dous majority, 283 to 16, by which 
the Abolition Bill was passed, which 
Wilberforce attributed to God, and 
Sypher calls ironical. 

Sypher sees, but cannot explain 
why, that British anti-slavery litera- 
ture ignored Indian slavery in the 
East. From 1820 to 1863 the very men 
who condemned slavery on West In- 
dian sugar plantations condoned 
slavery on sugar plantations in 
India, Brazil and Cuba and cotton 
plantations in the United States. The 
explanation is not West Indian slavery 
but West Indian monopoly. 

For all these shortcomings Sypher is 
not entirely to blame. He is a student 
of literature and not of history. His 
book however shows the imperative 
need of an adequate history of slavery. 
When that is written, one indispensa- 
ble aid will be the thorough compila- 
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tion and analysis of the literary 
movement that Mr. Sypher has given 
us. 

Eric WILLIAMS 


The Weltanschauung of the 
Sixteenth Century? 


This is not the sort of book that 
would normally be reviewed in the 
JOURNAL OF Necro Epucation. Indi- 
rectly, however, it is of great interest 
to the Negro and the student of the 
Negro in this country and the Carib- 
bean. The book discusses the doctrine 
of Mercantilism, the economic philoso- 
phy which dominated European states- 
men and nations from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. Its signifi- 
cance, for readers of this JouRNAL, is 
threefold. In the first place, it was the 
revolt against this economic tyranny 
by the mother country which brought 
into being the United States of Amer- 
ica. In view of the failure of the Cripps 
mission to India, the Japanese suc- 
cesses in Malaya and Burma, and the 
current apathy of the Egyptian popu- 
lation, this revolt might well raise the 
question whether liberation of colonial 
areas must of necessity come by armed 
revolt. Secondly, in the Mercantilist 
philosophy Negro slavery originated, 
as it fell with that philosophy. It was 
the need of labor to cultivate the 
sugar and tobacco colonies which were 
indispensable in the Mercantilist de- 
sign for living that introduced the 
Negro into the Western Hemisphere. 
Finally, the analysis here presented of 
Mercantilism shows a striking similar- 
ity to the modern totalitarianisms 
which are so pregnant with signifi- 
cance for minorities the world over. 
In Mercantilism there was planned 
economy, currency control, autarchy, 
tariff barriers, gold balance, “export 
or die,” living space, war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. We have only 
to remember the American gold re- 
serve at Fort Knox and elsewhere to 





*P. W. Buck: The Politics of Mercan- 
tilism. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1942, 240 pp. 
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decide whether Mercantilism, with its 
emphasis on the possession of the 
precious metals, is as absurd as some 
of our historians have proclaimed it 
to be. 

Eric WILLIAMS 


Word Pictures of the Great? 


This book was written to fill a need 
long felt by teachers of little children. 
In language and story form, easily 
understood by children in the lower 
grades, the book presents word pic- 
tures of great men and women of Ne- 
gro extraction. 

The authors are experienced teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia and 
planned this book to meet their own 
teaching needs, They have brought to 
it skill in using teaching material as 
well as imagination in telling stories. 
The authors state in the preface to 
this volume that they are more in- 
terested in writing imaginative stories 
about real people than in writing au- 
thentic biography in simplified form. 
In this effort they have done an ad- 
mirable job. 

The book is divided into six sections. 
Each section deals with that phase of 
life in which the persons written about 
have distinguished themselves. The 
six fields represented are Music, Lit- 
erature, Art, Education, Science and 
Invention, and Benefactors. 

There is a foreword in simple lan- 
guage serving as an introduction to 
each section of the book. The authors 
suggest that teachers may use the 
foreword in each section as back- 
ground material to introduce the sub- 
ject to the children. For example, the 
foreword about music tells briefly of 
Negro music in America and how it 
developed. The foreword closes with 
three lists of names of outstanding 
musicians, one list of singers, another 
of composers, and the third of instru- 
mentalists. 

In the section dealing with music 





* Elise Palmer Derricotte, Geneva Calcier 
Turner, and Jessie Hailstock Roy, Word 
Pictures of the Great. Washington: The As- 
sociated Publishers, 1941. Pp. 280. 
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there are five stories of Negro mu- 
sicians. The first is about Mabed, the 
slave boy singer of Arabia. This is 
followed by “Little Tom,” a story of 
Thomas Bethune—Blind Tom. Next 
is “One Snowy Night” telling a story 
of Harry T. Burleigh. “The Magic 
Ladder” tells a story of Roland 
Hayes. “The Golden Voice” tells of 
Marian Anderson. 

As the authors stated in the preface 
each story is told about a little child 
for other little children to read. Harry 
T. Burleigh is not the silver haired 
member of St. George’s choir, but a 
little boy standing on a box outside of 
a window in a snowstorm looking and 
listening eagerly to the music in a 
brightly lit drawing-room in a house 
where his mother worked. With im- 
aginative skill the authors tell of his 
great enjoyment of the music. “When 
the pianist seated himself again, he 
began to play something so joyous and 
gay that Harry thought of singing 
birds, of rippling brooks, and the 
fairies dancing in the light of the 
moon. Harry forgot all about the cold 
snow and piercing wind and began to 
dance up and down lightly to the 
time of the music. And so he lived 
through each piece that was played. 
Like the music, he was either gay or 
sad, brave or quiet, disturbed or at 
peace with the world. He came to him- 
self when he saw all the people stand- 
ing and ready to go.” 

With sympathy one learns that 
Harry woke up with a cold the next 
morning, and in his confession that 
he had stolen after her when she went 
to work, his mother learns of his great 
love for music. Then the reader is 
given a very brief glance down the 
road where his talents led him. 

In “A Magic Ladder” the authors 
tell in a manner reminiscent of Pil- 
grim’s progress, of Roland Hayes’ trip 
up the magic ladder aided by his 
friends’ courage and _ perserverance 
with the old, with poverty hovering in 
the background. 

The black and white illustrations 
by Lois Mailou Jones are especially 
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effective and dramatic in “The Golden 
Voice,” a story of Marian Anderson. 
In the first pictures illustrating this 
story a weary young mother standing 
above a tub of steaming clothes looks 
joyously down at her little daughter 
as the child stands beside her, singing. 
The second portrays the singer on the 
steps of the Lincoln Memorial, tall, 
commanding and queenly. To the 
people standing on the steps below, 
her golden voice seemed to say, “I 
am the deep, warm, friendly beautiful 
soul of a great race: of a race, which 
though misunderstood and disliked by 
many is very, very great because it 
has learned to work and suffer and 
still to sing.” 

Two short lists of books to be read 
follows the section on music. One list 
is for pupils, and the other is for 
teachers. Similer lists are at the close 
of each subject division of the book, 
and give reading suggestions about 
the topic dealt with in each group. 

Throughout each section of this 
book the authors give their stories 
attractive titles, and have used many 
imaginative incidents to stimulate and 
hold the attention of young readers. 
In “Animal Crackers” the reader 
learns about Meta Vaux Warrick 
Fuller incidentally. Little Jane who 
modeled figures of animals from dough 
received her inspiration from an exhi- 
bition of Mrs. Fuller’s work at the 
Philadelphia Art Museum. “The 
Haunted House” which fascinated the 
children of Augusta, Georgia, engaged 
the attention and interest of their 
young teacher. Brave Miss Lucy 
Laney decided to move into the house, 
and Augusta’s old haunted house be- 
came the first building of Haines In- 
stitute. “The boy who wished upon a 
star” was guided by one bright star 
all of his life according to the story 
tellers. His bright star forewarned him 
that he, Benjamin Banneker, would 
have an important part in helping to 
survey the city of Washington. 

Word Pictures of the Great, written 
by classroom teachers, is a story-book 
for classroom usage—a functional 
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story book. Its purpose is to provide 
interesting developmental and re- 
medial reading. There are twenty-six 
of these stories told in language the 
children can easily comprehend. In 
order to accomplish its purpose as a 
reader each story is followed by some 
type of learning exercise. There are 
questions on the content of the stories, 
suggestions to draw pictures of some 
of the incidents of the stories, ques- 
tions to be answered by multiple 
choice, word lists to be made from 
some of the events happening in the 
stories, matching tests, true-false 
tests, and completion tests. All of 
these learning devices are skillfully 
worked out and have been planned 
for the ready comprehension of the 
children. Special attention has been 
paid to vocabulary. The authors state 
in the preface that the vocabulary is 
purposefully simple, and has been 
checked with Thorndike’s Vocabulary 
and Gates’ Word List. 

The cover design and endpapers, as 
well as the attractive black and white 
illustrations throughout the book, are 
the work of the artist, Lois Mailou 
Jones. Boys and girls will be pleased 
to see these attractive pictures of 
other boys and girls who look like 
themselves and their playmates. 

The text is printed in a size of type 
easily read by children. A list of the 
more difficult words and their mean- 
ings follows the text so that boys and 
girls who read this book and are 
guided in their reading by their teach- 
ers should have a few more words at 
their command when they have com- 
pleted their reading. 

Another reviewer has stated that 
this book is the first of a series in- 
tended to present in attractive style 
and format, stories of the lives of 
colored men and women of achieve- 
ment. Teachers, parents, boys and 
girls will welcome other stories such 
as these, for to date there have been all 
too few. 

Vircinia P. Fiorence, Librarian 

Cardozo High School 

Washington, D.C. 
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A History of Wilberforce 
University’ 


This book is an attempt at a history 
of Wilberforce, but our author, instead 
of giving us a real history of the insti- 
tution written in accordance with the 
canons of modern histiography gets 
himself, instead, bogged in the educa- 
tional minutiae of finances, religious 
services, faculty meetings, student dis- 
orders, and soporific personalities. 
Furthermore, nowhere in our author’s 
study has his critical faculty kept 
pace with his ant-like industry for 
digging up inconsequential trivia and 
moldy records. Perhaps these faults 
are due to the fact that his study was 
written originally as a thesis designed 
to meet the rather quixotic standards 
and requirements of one of the teach- 
ers colleges. Anyway, there is too 
much repetition, too much emphasis 
on trifles, and too little of the broad 
overview which the intelligent reader 
or student seeks in real history. 

Here is one trifling illustration of 
what the reviewer means. On page 
165, for instance, our author tells us of 
the forthright boldness of the students 
in petitioning the trustees for the re- 
moval of certain incompetent teachers. 
In other places in his text he has at 
the same time told us of the narrow 
restrictions under which students 
lived. Now there must have been 
something either in the atmosphere of 
the school or in the method of instruc- 
tion to have seeded this bed of student 
boldness, yet our author never makes 
its genesis clear. Though our author 
exhibits courage in his frank discus- 
sion of the financial problems of his 
school, he still fails to pursue all the 
implications of finance in its impact 
on administration and faculty. This 
same partial timidity may also be dis- 
cerned in his discussion of the use of 
the school as a sort of secular and 
ecclesiastical political-football for the 





* Frederick A. McGinnis, A History and 
an Interpretation of Wilberforce University, 
Blanchester, Ohio: The Brown Publishing 
Company, 1941. Pp. 215. 
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aggrandizement of politicians and 
churchmen. Yet one must give the 
author credit for his boldness in ana- 
lyzing the use of the school by certain 
prominent churchmen as a stepping 
stone to the bishopric. The tripartite 
divisions of the administration of the 
school into a seminary, industrial, and 
collegiate division have likewise not 
been explored deeply. 

On the other hand, our author is to 
be commended for his boldness in 
offering suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the administration and the 
teaching facilities of his school. 
Wilberforce University has a noble 
tradition and fine ideals and if she 
can ever rid herself of the incubus of 
partial state control and the hieratic 
influence of the bishops she may yet 
live up to the ideals of her founders. 
She was established originally by 
white people to educate the natural 
children of the Southern planters. But 
the Civil War came along to cut off 
both funds and students and the 
school was forced to close. It was in 
1863 that Daniel A. Payne, James A. 
Shorter, and John G. Mitchell bought 
in the property for use as a school by 
the A. M. E. Church. Her first facul- 
ties were mixed, and included some 
notable men and women. The contribu- 
tions of Wilberforce University to Ne- 
gro education and culture are incal- 
culable but her rich gifts can hardly be 
discovered in this history. Here we 
have the source material for a real his- 
tory of the institution. Another signal 
lack in the book is an index, which 
seriously impairs its usefulness. 

JaMEs W. Ivy 
Instructor in English 
Huntington High School 
Newport News, Va. 


Teacher-Education in Africa? 


In the United States interest in the 
education of teachers is growing in 
scope and intensity. A recent publica- 


1John Glenn Barden, A Suggested Pro- 
gram of Teacher Training for Mission 
Schools Among the Batetela. New York: 
Bureau of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
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tion thus sums up the situation: “The 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the Educational 
Policies Commission have exerted a 
powerful influence in directing atten- 
tion to existing weaknesses. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching purports to have 
found deplorably low intellectual 
standards among prospective high 
school teachers in their ten-year study 
of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania. The United States 
Office of Education conducted a 
nation-wide study of teacher educa- 
tion in 1934-35, which revealed in- 
numerable points at which improve- 
ment is desirable if not imperative. 
The thirty-school experiment of the 
Progressive Education Association 
during which high school staffs were 
relieved of “college domination” 
showed that high school teachers when 
so “freed” are very uncertain regard- 
ing both objectives and methods. 
“State and national associations of 
public school teachers, in line with 
their efforts to raise the status of the 
profession, have recently urged higher 
standards for teacher education. Dis- 
cussions among college presidents, 
public schoo] teachers, and state edu- 
cation officials regarding certification 
requirements, have been taken up in 
the press and in periodicals of general 
circulation. The reports of the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York showed that there 
is much room for improvement in one 
of the states considered among the 
strongest in the field of education. 
Finally, the American Council on 
Education, properly gauging the ex- 
tent and intensity of the general inter- 
est in this field, secured financial sup- 
port for a nation-wide project in 
teacher education.”* This wide-spread 





lumbia University, 1941. (Contribution to 
Education, No. 853.) 

*A Functional Program of Teacher Edu- 
cation, by The Curriculum Committee of 
Syracuse University. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1941. 


interest will doubtless guarantee an 
eager audience for John Glenn Bar- 
den’s A Suggested Program of Teacher 
Training for Mission Schools Among 
the Batetela, even though the program 
is projected for a situation far from 
the American scene. 

Dr. Barden has chosen Central 
Africa as the scene of his study, and 
the Batetela as the people who shall 
be described, analyzed, and planned- 
for in his 175 pages of discussion. He, 
himself (one of a group of Protestant 
mission leaders), is interested espe- 
cially in the preparation of teachers, 
and is credited with ten years of prac- 
tical experience in the mission of 
Belgian Congo. Briefly, this is his 
story: As a missionary leader in Cen- 
tral Africa, Dr. Barden serves the 
Batetela, a people of Bantu origin who 
occupy a territory of about 35,000 
square miles in the central part of the 
Belgian Congo, and who number ap- 
proximately 300,000 persons. He finds 
the Batetela aggressive and intelli- 
gent. He credits them with having 
successfully established a “way of 
life” for themselves characterized by a 
developed agriculture, an increased 
production and use of varied products, 
a means of communication, and the 
practice of arts and crafts necessary 
to meet daily needs. Furthermore, 
they had established an effective form 
of government, useful in both war and 
peace times; they had improved their 
living conditions, developed means for 
recreation, and cared for the educa- 
tion of their children. But now, under 
Belgian rule (says the author) they 
are passing from a comparatively 
simple civilization to one much more 
complex; hence their simple form of 
education fails to meet present needs. 
More specifically, “the Batetela find 
themselves in a social, economic, po- 
litical, religious and cultural environ- 
ment that is different from that which 
existed a generation ago.” According 
to Dr. Barden’s analysis: politically 
speaking, “the Batetela will probably 
never be an independent people”; 
socially speaking, they “will probably 
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never attain equality with their rulers 
and other Europeans”; economically, 
they are “insecure as regards land 
ownership and tenure .. . and insecure 
as regards taxation”; and in the cul- 
tural and religious realms changes are 
taking place which they need to be 
prepared to meet. Within this frame- 
work of needs and limitations Dr. 
Barden finds his problem, to wit: To 
better education for the Batetela by 
furthering the progress of teacher edu- 
cation and by making it more effec- 
tive. In his attack he devotes the first 
chapter to a brief description of the 
Batetela people and the area occupied 
by them; chapter two details the pres- 
ent missionary program for education 
among the Batetela; the third chapter 
discusses the need for an effective pro- 
gram for teacher training; this is fol- 
lowed by a description of the estab- 
lishment and development of the 
present program for teacher training; 
a fifth chapter presents a suggested 
program for teacher training; and 
finally there is a chapter devoted to 
summary and conclusions. 

The heart of the study for the stu- 
dent of teacher-education lies in chap- 
ter five (and possibly chapter six, if 
real conclusions are drawn). He is 
especially interested in the derivation 
of the proposed program, and in any 
conclusions that may be of value to 
the whole teacher-education problem, 
wherever it may be found. 

Turning then to chapter five for 
Dr. Barden’s method, we find that he 
takes four steps: 

A. He sets up a standard for effective 
education for Batetela people in the 
following terms: it must be village- 
wide and accomplish four main pur- 
poses—(1) enable the people to attain 
economic competence; (2) enable the 
people to live normal, healthful lives, 
free from disease; (3) enable the peo- 
ple to think for themselves; (4) enable 
the people to build up a method of 
social control based on ethical and 
religious motives. “These aims for the 
educational endeavor of mission 
schools cannot be attained unless the 


teachers in charge are prepared to 
work for them. . . . The work of the 
teacher cannot be confined to the 
classroom. It increasingly must em- 
brace the whole community.” 


. He makes a study of the program of 


teacher education established for the 
Batetela (at Wemba Nyama) in 1932, 
and draws from it suggestions for an 
improved program. 


. He studies a number of situations for 


possible suggestions and lists the con- 

tributions that each of the following 

situations make to his suggested pro- 
gram: 

1. The government program for nor- 
mal schools in the Congo; 

2. The program of the Morrison Bi- 
ble School at Muloto, Congo 
Belge; 

3. The program of the Ecole des 
Pasteurs et Instituteurs at Kim- 
pese, Congo Belge; 

4. The training schools for Jeanes 
Teachers at Kabete; Colony and 
Protectorate at Kenya; 

5. The Moga Training School at 
Moga, India; 

6. The rural normal school program 
in Mexico; 

7. Jeanes Teachers in the United 

States and Africa; 

. Penn School, St. Helena Island, 

South Carolina; 

9. Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes 
of Hampton, Virginia, and Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, respectively; 

10. County training schools and high 
school normal classes in the United 
States; 

11. The Louisiana Rural Normal 
School for educating Negro teach- 
ers in Louisiana; and 

12. Currie Institute, Dondi, Angola. 


io) 


. He uses the suggestions obtained from 


B and C to formulate his program for 
teacher education. “Suggestions from 
these situations, in addition to those 
obtained from a study of the Wembo 
Nyama situation, have been utilized 
in formulating a program for the edu- 
cation of teachers for mission schools 
among the Batetela people.” Some 
eighteen pages (149-167) are devoted 
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to a discussion of this program under 
such divisions as: Philosophy; Ad- 
ministration; Staff; Student Body; 
Equipment; Follow-up and In-service 
Training; Student Self-support; and 
Curriculum. 


Thus Dr. Barden brings to a close 
an interesting and readable disserta- 
tion. The student of teacher-education 
notes the relatively simple technique 
employed and looks in vain for con- 
clusions that shed new or additional 
light on the problem of educating 
teachers. It may be granted, however, 
that Dr. Barden has fulfilled his task, 
viz.: to further the progress of 
teacher-education (among the Bate- 
tela) and to make it more effective. 
The proposed program is an improve- 
ment over the existing situation at 
Wemba Nyama in that it is a con- 
sciously organized program in terms 
of a study of the home situation and 
of similar situation. It is practical and 
doubtless workable for the situation 
it is designed to serve. Its danger and 
possible weakness lie in the fact that 
it is so largely drawn from minority 
and handicapped groups. It is a well- 
known fact that many of the pro- 
grams in such situations are organized 
in terms of expediency, or making- 
the-best-of-circumstances, or making- 
bricks-without-straw, etc., etc. That 
many of these situations have suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, have de- 
veloped scientific and progressive pro- 
grams despite limiting conditions is 
due usually to the men and women of 
initiative, resourcefulness, and vision 
in these situations rather than to the 
quality of the too-often make-shift 
education which they are forced to 
administer. Thus a close patterning 
after the external feature in these situ- 
ations may result in yet another pro- 
gram of make-shift education for a 
deprived and dispossessed people. 
Such a program may retard real edu- 
cational progress to an extent that 
cannot be foreseen. 

The suggested program provokes 
another question. Dr. Barden asserts 


that “the Batetela find themselves in a 
social, economic, political, religious 
and cultural environment that is dif- 
ferent from that which existed a gen- 
eration ago. They find that it is neces- 
sary to make adjustments in their life 
which former generations did not have 
to make, and at the same time they 
are striving to hold on to the tradi- 
tions of the tribe.” It is expected 
(from this statement) that the sug- 
gested program will be in terms of 
these necessary adjustments, yet in 
his four-point “adequate program,” 
Dr. Barden seems to side-step political 
and social issues. Is this because of his 
fatalistic view of these people who 
despite manifest and proved intelli- 
gence and aggressiveness are regarded 
as those who will “probably never 
attain political independence, perhaps 
never attain equality with their rulers 
and other Europeans?” This view- 
point may account also for a pro- 
gram so largely in terms of what is 
being done to meet problems in other 
situations (despite Dr. Barden’s in- 
sistence that an effective program for 
the Batetela must be based on the 
situation in which it is to operate). 
It is granted that this use of ready- 
made or at-hand material (supposedly 
adapted to the Batetela situation) has 
the virtue (?) of giving an immediate 
program which will not be labelled 
impractical or idealistic, and which 
will be ear-marked by whatever of 
science or progressiveness the original 
programs have attained; but how 
“effective” such a program will be in 
producing real and lasting improve- 
ment might be open to serious ques- 
tioning. 

Dr. Barden’s study should certainly 
be read! Students of the social sciences 
will be challenged by this presentation 
of a people who will yet become aware 
of the vital part they play, and will 
increasingly play, in the world drama. 
Plans for their education for citizen- 
ship and social responsibility are im- 
portant, not only for themselves but 
also for world progress. What pioneer 
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leaders are doing or proposing to do 

in this and similar areas should be 

known and critically evaluated. 
ALETHEA H, WASHINGTON 


From Many Lands’ 


The reviewer is frankly very un- 
easy in his evaluation of the new book 
of Adamic. It is a volume which we 
must welcome as another contribution 
to the field of “cultural pluralism,” 
but which, in actual execution, can 
hardly be considered as a real theoret- 
ical contribution to the whole prob- 
lem of America’s minorities. 

This attitude of the reviewer may 
be due to his excessive expectations 
he had placed in Adamic after the 
announcement of the scheduled ap- 
pearance of the work and which he 
sustained until its publication, But we 
cannot overcome our disappointment 
since the examination of Adamic. 
After all, we had the right to expect 
something really worthwhile from a 
well-known writer who has _ lived, 
breathed and worked in the midst of 
the whole problem of our minorities 
for a number of decades. The project 
was made possible by a Carnegie 
grant-in-aid. Adamic is a good and 
moving writer. Month after month we 
read Adamic’s request in immigrant 
press for documentary material. 

And the result? 

From Many Lands is nothing else 
but another variation of compiled 
autobiographies and biographies of a 
number of actual persons and families 
of immigrant backgrounds, such as 
that of. Eliot Steinberger, world- 
famous dermatologist, son of an im- 
migrant millionaire meat packer, 
whose being a Jew has been a per- 
petual factor in his life, of Manda 
Evanich, a fierce American patriot 
from Croatia, whose thirteen sons are 
now prominent men in the Middle 
West, of Toné Kmet, a Slovenian 
peasant immigrant, now “a sort of 
American” though not a citizen, of 





Louis Adamic, From Many Lands. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 350 pp. 
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“Ma” Karas from Bohemia, now a 
leading citizen of Escanaba, Michi- 
gan, of the young California-born 
American with the Japanese face, and 
of others. A minor portion of the 
publication is devoted to a letter of 
“J.N.K.,” discoursing on “All of Us 
Came from Somewhere,” a summary 
of Adamic’s lecture on “Plymouth 
Rock and Ellis Island” (“delivered 
before about one hundred audiences 
all over the United States between 
early October, 1939, and early May, 
1940,” admits Adamic very modestly), 
“The Broadside” (an abbreviation of 
Adamic’s questionnaire in immigrant 
or foreign-language newspapers), 
“Special Questionnaire on the Negro” 
(an extract from an article originally 
published in North Georgia Review, 
1939), “In Reply to the Broadside,” 
and a “build-up” for the Common 
Council for American Unity, whose 
periodical, Common Ground, is edited 
by Adamic. 

In all fairness to Adamic and our- 
selves: What is particularly novel in 
theory or in practice about this book? 
Hardly any, must be the reviewer’s 
brutal conclusion, since the case 
studies of immigrants are numerous 
and have been published, particularly 
since the twenties, every so often and 
even in this year of our Lord 1940 
(viz., Mary B. McLellan & Albert V. 
DeBonis, Within Our Gates). In fact, 
we could prepare quite an imposing 
list of excellent biographies and auto- 
biographies of our immigrants and 
their descendants. 

But our real discouraging evalua- 
tion of Adamic must not prevent us 
from seeing the more sunny aspects 
of Adamic’s stories. His ability to 
make his characters live ought to 
make the book a popular reading and 
thus attract the attention of many of 
our citizens to the problem of “cul- 
tural pluralism” of which so many 
are still unaware. In this respect, 
Adamic is helping to affirm the Ameri- 
can way of life. But from the more 
scholarly viewpoint, Adamic is a real 
disappointment. We hope that the 
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other promised publications im this 
series will be strengthened not only 


of our 


“racial tensions”—including 


those relating to the problem of the 


along the theoretical lines but will Negro. 
also indicate that the Common Coun- JosEPH S. Roucek 
cil for American Unity is only one of Hofstra College 
numerous other organizations, all of Hempstead, N.Y. 
which are working for the reduction 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Negro Welfare and Mabel Carney at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Watrter G. DANIEL 


PRorzssor MasBeL CARNEY RETIRED 
FROM ACTIVE SERVICE AT TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, with 
the close of the 1942 Summer Session. 
Her twenty-five years at this institu- 
tion had been characterized by a uni- 
fied program conceived with clear 
purposes and designed to achieve the 
democratic belief in educational op- 
portunity for all people without re- 
striction or qualification. Born in rural 
Missouri, she was reared and edu- 
cated in Illinois, where she began 
teaching in 1902. For the next fifteen 
years she served as rural school teach- 
er, critic teacher, and director of 
teacher-training in the states of Illi- 
nois, Washington, and Minnesota. In 
1917 she accepted a position at Teach- 
ers College, where the interests in the 
educationally and socially disadvan- 
taged expanded to include the Negro. 
All three sabbatical leaves from this 
institution were devoted to visiting 
Negro schools to the Southeast in 1924, 
to thirteen Southern states in 1932, 
and the Southwest in 1939. Foreign 
travel included two trips to Africa— 
in 1926 and 1934—with special atten- 
tion to comparative studies of Negro 
education and race relations in South 
Africa and the United States. 

The first important lecture on Ne- 
gro education Miss Carney scheduled 
was held in the fall of 1921. In the 
spring of 1922 a series of lectures was 
organized into a unit course which was 
open to all students and could be 
credited along with other courses es- 
tablished on a similar basis as a sub- 
stitute for the master’s essay. These 
lectures were continued annually un- 


til 1938. From 1930 to 1938, the Rosen- 
wald Fund gave some financial assist- 
ance for enlarging the scope. In the 
meantime there was introduced in the 
fall of 1925 a full course granting two 
semester hours of credit. So far as we 
know these courses at Columbia af- 
forded the first opportunity for white 
and colored students to study together 
Negro education. Previously the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
had offered a course on “dual educa- 
tion” which was designed to acquaint 
white students with Southern educa- 
tional problems incident to race. Pro- 
fessor Carney developed a course 
which finally came to be known as 
Education 245D-246D—Special prob- 
lems in the education of Negroes in 
the United States—and was offered 
each winter, spring, and summer ses- 
sion. It dealt with problems of Negro 
life as they affect education and social 
work, and the functioning of separate 
schools for Negroes. In addition a field 
course for the more intensive study of 
certain problems was made possible. 
Miss Carney has also included Negro 
students in field trips to Nova Scotia 
and Mexico where special programs 
for the improvement of rural life have 
been in process. 

To further the esprit de corps among 
students, there was organized in the 
fall of 1927 the Negro Education Club. 
It has functioned continuously, aver- 
aging about 50 students during the 
academic year and about 150 during 
the summer session, Most members 
are Negroes but there are always non- 
colored participants in the activities. 
Typical activities include the presen- 
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tation of speakers and artists of the 
Negro group in chapel programs, at 
teas, dinners and social hours, and in 
professional forums. Exerting pro- 
found influence have been the inter- 
racial mass meetings held in the sum- 
mer, Purposely popular in type, they 
have combined attractive features 
with messages. 

The program fostered in the 1942 
summer session was a fitting climax 
to the active teaching career of Pro- 
fessor Carney and _ illustrative of 
Teachers College activities for Negro 
welfare. Students in _ intersession 
courses interested in race relations 
attended a planning luncheon on June 
17. There were four events during the 
six-week session. The introductory tea 
on July 17 was intended to get ac- 
quainted. The evening of July 29 was 
given to a discussion of Africa, the 
war and Peace Aims. Participating 
were Professor Mary E. Townsend of 
the History Department, Teachers 
College, K. O. Mbadime, African stu- 
dent from Nigeria on the West Coast, 
Mrs. Ntombi Tautsi, visitor from Pre- 
toria, South Africa, and George E. 
Haynes, Federal Council of Churches, 
New York City. From the point of 
view of attendance, the largest meet- 
ing was the general mass meeting held 
August 4 on the theme American De- 
mocracy and the Welfare of Negroes. 
Because more than two thousand per- 
sons sought admittance the entire pro- 
gram was given twice. The speakers 
were Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
President, Bethune-Cookman College 
and Director, Division of Negro Af- 
fairs, National Youth Administration, 
Arthur D. Wright, President, Southern 
Education Foundation, Walter G. 
Daniel, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and University Librarian, How- 
ard University, George S. Counts, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Division Di- 
rector, Teachers College, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the White House 
at Washington. The most significant 
meeting was held August 6 in the form 
of a seminar conference on the Future 
Program of Teachers College in Negro 


Education and Race Relations. Repre- 
sentatives of the student body, white 
and Negro, from North and South, 
faculty, alumni, and interested com- 
munity leaders took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Negro students canvassed specific 
areas in which provisions for Negro 
welfare were inadequate and improve- 
ments could be made. The group 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up proposals for a pro- 
gram of instruction and action for 
Teachers College and submit them to 
the Dean. 

This report will probably be con- 
sidered a confidential document to the 
administration. However, it probably 
follows the trend observed in the de- 
velopment of the thinking of students 
in the Negro Education Club and Pro- 
fessor Carney’s courses. The first 
mimeographed report expressing the 
student viewpoint was made under the 
date of May 19, 1937, by a class com- 
mittee. It was entitled “Some Things 
Teachers College Should Do to Pro- 
mote More Wholesome Attitudes and 
Better Relations Toward Negroes” 
and was reproduced in the JOURNAL 
(7:92-3). Additional or supplementary 
points were suggested at a special ses- 
sion of students on March 12, 1941, 
and distributed in mimeographed 
form. 

Up to now discussions have been 
concerned with the following main 
points: 

1. Instruction and Course Offer- 
ings.—There should be one systematic 
course dealing with Negro life and 
education with opportunities for field 
work and research, and pertinent in- 
formation and discussion on the Ne- 
gro must be provided in courses in 
administration, music, rural life, 
American democracy, etc., when there 
is significant information or literature 
on the subject. 

2. Extra-Curricular Activities —The 
same democratic opportunities should 
be available outside of the classroom 
as are available within the classroom 
and in accordance with the democratic 
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theory of education professed. For ex- 
ample, professional and honor socie- 
ties must be open to all. 

3. Housing —There should be no 
restriction in housing accommodations 
because of race. 

4. Staff Representation—Negroes 
should be employed on both the teach- 
ing and non-teaching staff of the col- 
lege in accordance with their ability 
and the need for the contributions 
which they can make. A professor to 
continue and expand the program is 
needed immediately. 

5. Faculty Responsibility—Since 
the major policies of the institution 
are determined by the faculty, each 
teacher must assume responsibility for 
the formulation of a program that is 
democratic in aim and execution, that 
comprehends curricular and extra- 
curricular offerings and that extends 
into the service which faculty mem- 
bers render on committees, delibera- 
tive and policy-making bodies beyond 
the campus as well as on it. A faculty 
committee on Negro welfare and edu- 
cation to make studies and recom- 
mendations and a series of faculty 
meetings on the issues involved as the 
concern of professional educators have 
been proposed as means of evolving 
policies and programs of action. 

The activities of the past year have 
indicated clearly that there is a grow- 
ing opinion among a significant group 
of students, alumni and faculty that 
the past, present and anticipated fu- 
ture of Teachers College require a 
liberal aggressive program. Founders 
like George Macy and Grace Dodge 
were believers in educationel oppor- 
tunity for all. Retired administrators 
and professors like James Russell, 
John Dewey, William Kilpatrick and 
William Bagley have been noted for 
their broad educational statesman- 
ship. Teachers College aims to “pre- 
pare overhead leaders not only for all 
states and regions of the United States 


but for all parts of the world and all 
nationalities and races of mankind.” 
It has become the largest professional 
school of education in the world—in 
size of faculty, number of graduate 
students in education and the number, 
scope and variety of offerings. It has 
the largest number of Negro students 
and graduates in the field of educa- 
tion. It is a part of Columbia Univer- 
sity and located in the City of New 
York. It has been said that these fac- 
tors give the institution a position of 
international importance and present 
a challenge to test the power of educa- 
tion to improve the attitudes and 
social action on vital issues in critical 
times. The time is ripe for making 
both evaluations and gains. 

When the announcement of Profes- 
sor Carney’s retirement was first 
made, there was some concern over the 
proper recognition of her work and 
the future program of the college. 
Subsequent events have allayed any 
fears. In recognition of her distin- 
guished contributions to democratic 
education, race relations and Negro 
welfare, Howard University conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation. Washington students, alumni 
and friends gave a testimonial lunch- 
eon that started a national movement 
to provide some financial assistance 
for continuing certain activities next 
year. Before the August meeting more 
than one hundred dollars had been 
received from voluntary donors. With 
this stimulus a campaign for funds 
will be launched during the school 
year. The best testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of her work was the success 
of the last year’s program in arousing 
the interest and support of students, 
alumni and faculty, in securing com- 
mendation of the administration and 
in obtaining the pledge of important 
people to continue progress in this im- 
portant aspect of American education. 
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Section B: Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 
The Workshop in Education 


(Continued from the October 1491 issue) 


HIS SECTION CONTINUES ITS INTER- 

est IN “WorkKSHOP EDUCATION” 
particularly as it serves the rural 
teacher. In this issue Miss Lucille 
Baker, describing a South Carolina 
situation, writes the third in a series 
of articles started in 1941. Miss Baker, 
Consultant in the South Carolina 
Workshop, has served also as Asso- 
ciate-Consultant: Atlanta University 
Curriculum Planning Workshop, 1941; 
and as Associate-Consultant: Hamp- 
ton Institute Summer Session Work- 
shop, Jacksonville Branch, 1942. 

South Carolina has underway a 
two-year study (beginning January 1, 
1942) investigating the educational 
qualifications of its teachers. The 
Steering Committee for the Investiga- 
tion has issued an informational bulle- 
tin? concerning origin, plans, and pur- 
poses of the study. “Most certainly,” 
the Committee states, “the general 
purpose of suggesting an improved in- 
structional program in the schools and 
of pointing out ways for developing 
and for appropriately recognizing the 
abilities, ideals, and other qualifica- 
tions of teachers which are likely to 
contribute to this improvement will 
be throughout the study the dominant 
motive.’”? In discussing the “origin” 
of the study, the bulletin emphasizes 
several facts, to wit: 1. that the State 
Board of Education is empowered by 
the Constitution of South Carolina to 
pass upon the qualifications of per- 
sons who propose to teach in the 
State’s public schools; 2. that the pres- 
ent methods and plans for certification 

1 The Investigation of Educational Quali- 
fications of Teachers in South Carolina: 
Directory, Purposes, and Plans. Sponsored 
by the State Board of Education. Issued by 
the Steering Committee, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, Ja 1942. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 


cannot be said to be the result of con- 
sistent study of the needs of present- 
day schools for teachers of educational 
qualifications suitable for carrying out 
an effective program of education; 3. 
that, hence, there is need for a proper 
certification law based upon (a) a 
clear understanding of desirable quali- 
fications of teachers, (b) a knowledge 
of the opportunities for prospective 
teachers to develop those qualifica- 
tions by means of offerings or poten- 
tial offerings within state and private 
institutions which may wish to pre- 
pare teachers, and (c) in no less 
degree, a knowledge of the extent to 
which these potential teachers have 
taken advantage of the available op- 
portunities. Moreover, certification 
plans should recognize the further de- 
velopment of teachers who are in serv- 
ice, For this purpose, too, educational 
opportunities and the extent to which 
they are realized should be con- 
sidered.’ Very significantly, the Com- 
mittee admits that “The foregoing has 
been strikingly although indirectly 
brought to the attention of the State 
Board and other educational leaders 
by recent Federal Supreme Court de- 
cisions concerned with the equaliza- 
tion of salaries of white and Negro 
school teachers. Although no doubt 
motivated by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, nevertheless the reali- 
zation of the need for an improved 
program of teacher education and 
certification prompted the State Board 
to have appointed by the Governor a 
committee to plan for and to have 
general supervision of a study dealing 
with the problem of preparation and 
certification of teachers in South 
Carolina.’”* 


*Tbid., pp. 12, 18, 14. 
*Jbid., pp. 14, 15. 
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In this setting, influenced by these 
origins and purposes, South Carolina, 
during the summer of 1942, conducted 
two study conferences, as part of the 
study technique to achieve its pur- 
poses, The one conference was held at 
the University of South Carolina, the 
other at the South Carolina State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Orangeburg. Miss Baker, in report- 
ing upon this latter conference, deals 
very largely with the framework of 
the workshop, since in August (when 
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this material was submitted) the full 
report was not released for publica- 
tion. We believe, however, that Jour- 
NAL readers will be interested in an 
account of such features as were 
available when the JouRNAL went to 
press, and that the interest thus 
aroused will serve as preparation for 
the full findings concerning the educa- 
tional qualifications of South Carolina 
Teachers, ‘vhen these findings are 
ready for publication and dissemina- 
tion. 


WorksHop 1n TeacHers’ EpUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Lucille Baker 


NSOFAR AS A WORKSHOP IN EDUCA- 

TION provides resources in personnel, 
facilities, and procedures for meeting 
the professional, social, and personal 
needs of teachers, the five-week pro- 
gram conducted at South Carolina 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College met the criteria for this kind 
of experience. On the other hand, how- 
ever, responsibility was assumed by its 
participants and staff members for 
analyzing the personal and educa- 
tional qualifications of teachers in 
order to recommend changes in and 
additions to the present system of 
teacher education, certification, and 
employment in South Carolina. This 
responsibility might be considered a 
problem-set-up-in-advance for all the 
participants, which would probably 
disqualify the program as a workshop; 
for the general concept of a workshop 
includes the choice of problems by 
individual participants, whose prob- 
lems determine the selection of per- 
sonnel, facilities, and activities of the 
workshop program. 

Furthermore, the program was 
officially referred to as one of two 
Study-Conferences of The Investiga- 
tion of Educational Qualifications of 
Teachers in South Carolina, which is a 
two-year study sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. The Inves- 
tigation arose from the need of the 
improvement of teacher personnel and 


of the regulations for certifying teach- 
ers which 


has been strikingly although indirectly 
brought to the attention of the State Board 
and other educational leaders by recent 
Federal Supreme Court decisions concerned 
with the equalization of salaries of white and 
Negro school teachers. 


The Study-Conference was never- 
theless conducted in a workshop set- 
ting. Since the findings regarding 
teacher education, personal and pro- 
fessional growth, and certification 
cannot at this time be published, the 
workshop procedures and the evalua- 
tion of their applicability will be 
emphasized. 

Personnel.—Probably the most im- 
portant single factor in workship pro- 
grams is the type of participants 
selected for workship experience. 
There was, therefore, a highly inter- 
esting group of seventeen members 
chosen by the educationalists of South 
Carolina to share scholarship aid and 
undergo their first workshop experi- 
ence at State College. The partici- 
pants included eight Jeanes teachers, 
five principals of schools, and four 
teachers, the majority of whom are 
four-year college graduates. On guid- 
ance sheets the extent of their educa- 
tion and of their varied experience 
became evident to the staff members. 
It was also indicated on guidance 
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sheets which professional or personal 
problems the participants felt they are 
facing at present. 

The permanent staff of consultants 
included a local Steering Committee 
composed of the President of State 
College, Dr. M. F. Whittaker, and 
other administrators of State College; 
the heads of all the departments of 
State College; instructors, particu- 
larly those in the Department of 
Education; an associate consultant, 
Rosamond Alston, who regularly 
serves as Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion at State College; and a full-time 
consultant, the writer. Visiting con- 
sultants’ services were made available 
by the Director of both Study- 
Conferences and of The Investigation, 
Dr. J. McT. Daniel of the Department 
of Education of the University of 
South Carolina. They came from the 
University where the other Study- 
Conference was underway at the same 
time as the one at State College, and 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Special consultants included Dr. 
J. E. Brewton of Peabody College, 
Dr. Ben Frazier of the United States 
Office of Education, Mr. W. A. Robin- 
son of North Carolina College Work- 
shop, Mr. John P. Burgess of State 
College, and Dean E. H. Fitchett of 
Claflin College. The ratio of consul- 
tants to participants was thus appar- 
ently favorable for adopting workshop 
procedures and techniques. 

Facilities—An entire two-story 
building, erected for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association by the 
students of State College under the 
guidance of Mrs. Robert Shaw Wil- 
kinson, was made available to the 
participants and staff members for 
their exclusive use. In this way ade- 
quate space for seminars, study 
groups, conferences, and panel dis- 
cussions was available together with 
office space, kitchenette, and lavatory. 
Pleasant surroundings with adaptable 
furnishings such as tables and a 
variety of chairs, a radio-phonograph, 
and a piano, were at hand. Likewise 


a new dormitory at State College 
housed the participants and the full- 
time consultant. 

Library resources included a wide 
range of books, journals, and pam- 
phlets which were selected for the 
workshop before its opening. The li- 
brary staff further provided a browsing 
room in which the reading materials 
were reserved for the use of the partici- 
pants. Exhibits of low-cost materials 
and government pamphlets were spon- 
sored by Mrs. Nelson C. Nix and 
Mrs. Virle E. Sheffield of the State 
College library staff. Supplementary 
materials, especially professional 
books, were lent by the participants, 
members of the State Department of 
Education, and members of the facul- 
ty and of the staff for a small library 
maintained in the workshop building. 

Clerical assistance was rendered by 
students of State College and by the 
offices of Mr. John P. Burgess and of 
Miss Mattie Pegues. 


Orientation to Workshop 


During the first weeks various types 
of discussion and the corresponding 
group organization characteristic of 
workshops were introduced to the 
participants who, with the guidance of 
the Steering Committee and of the 
staff members, analyzed and evaluated 
the effectiveness of these procedures 
before adopting them as regular pro- 
cedures for the conduct of the work- 
shop. 

General Seminar.—The _ general 
seminar was therefore conducted at 
the opening of the workshop, when the 
Director of the Study-Conference, Dr. 
Daniel; the President of State Col- 
lege, Dr. Whittaker; the Assistant 
State Agent of Negro Education, Mr. 
Schifley; the local Steering Com- 
mittee; the participants; and the staff 
members were introduced. An effort 
was made by them to outline the pur- 
poses of the Study-Conferences, par- 
ticularly with reference to analyzing 
“good” teachers in order to arrive at 
recommendations with regard to cer- 
tification of teachers. This type of 
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discussion was adopted as favorable 
for the daily exchange of ideas among 
participants, for the critical analysis 
of the findings of the study groups, 
and incidentally for planning work- 
shop procedures. 

Study Groups.—Study groups were 
tentatively organized by volunteers 
who concerned themselves with the 
improvement of the whole school pro- 
gram in order to analyze superior 
teaching. For the experience of par- 
ticipating in study groups, three or 
four persons volunteered to consider 
one of the following centers of inter- 
est: the principles of child develop- 
ment basic to curriculum planning; 
teachers’ personal and professional 
qualifications; principles of super- 
vision; and community influences 
upon education. 

Consultants, particularly members 
of the State College faculty and mem- 
bers of the workshop staff, made their 
services available upon the request of 
study groups. Guidance was thus of- 
fered along the following lines: con- 
ducting research in State bulletins 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, in materials developed by the 
Palmetto State Teachers’ Association 
and in materials in the libraries; re- 
ferring participants to resource per- 
sons in the city, in the State or out of 
the State who were consulted in 
person or through correspondence; and 
critical analysis of the presentation of 
the findings of study groups to the 
general seminars, Bibliographies were 
developed by members of the study 
groups and of the staff who read and 
shared articles and books. 

Individual Conferences—On the 
basis of the returns made on guidance 
sheets individual conferences were 
conducted between the full-time con- 
sultant and every participant. Utiliz- 
ing the problems and interests indi- 
cated, the members of the staff then 
conferred with representatives of the 
local Steering Committee and arrived 
at a tentative schedule of panel dis- 
cussions, thus organizing the services 
of local, state, and national resource 
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persons for the benefit of the partici- 
pants. Informal conferences also re- 
vealed social and personal as well as 
professional problems of the partici- 
pants, and guidance was provided 
insofar as practicable. 

Panel Discussions—For _ several 
purposes panel discussions were con- 
ducted, usually during afternoons. 
First, the policy of excluding visitors 
from the study groups had been 
adopted by both Study-Conferences 
because of the tentative nature of the 
recommendations which were being 
framed. It was therefore possible to 
invite visitors to panel discussions, 
thus maintaining good will toward the 
workshop program. Second, the ma- 
jority of the participants had indi- 
cated on guidance sheets the need for 
refreshing themselves as to modern 
trends in curriculum development. 
Through panel discussions it was 
possible to meet this need. 

The effectiveness of these discus- 
sions was evaluated continuously by 
the participants with the guidance of 
the staff members in order to deter- 
mine whether the needs of the partici- 
pants were being somewhat fulfilled 
and whether the study groups were 
able to perform their responsibility 
toward the Investigation while at the 
same time taking part in the panel 
discussions. 


Workshop Groups and Procedures 


Permanent Study Groups.—The 
second phase of the workshop program 
was characterized by the adopting of 
group organization and of procedures 
which were experienced during orien- 
tation. At first there were only two 
study groups concerned with (a) the 
personal qualities and duties of 
superior teachers and (b) the certifica- 
tion regulations in force and to be 
adopted by the Division of Certifica- 
tion of the South Carolina State 
Board of Education. It became evi- 
dent to the participants and staff 
members, however, that a third study 
group was needed to consider (c) the 
improvement of the professional 
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status of teachers, particularly their 
education and the conditions of 
teaching situations which make for 
personal and professional security. 
Guidance was provided the study 
groups when it was requested. Their 
findings were discussed daily in gen- 
eral seminars and in some panel dis- 
cussions. The technique for utilizing 
the services of consultants to the best 
advantage proved to be the general 
seminar, rather than consultants’ 
visiting separate groups. 

Special Interest Groups.—Special 
interest groups arose to function in 
providing opportunities for experi- 
ences, observations, and discussions to 
be conducted for the benefit of this 
group of participants and frequently 
for all members of the workshop. 
Among the activities sponsored were 
demonstrations or panel discussions 
dealing with the principles, procedures, 
and materials for developing experi- 
ences for children in music and art, 
social studies, nutrition, science and 
arithmetic, defense, health and sex 
education, and in the language arts. 
Films dealing with the cultural con- 
tributions of Negroes were shown by 
Mr. H. W. Crawford of the State 
College faculty, who emphasized the 
effectiveness of audio-visual aids in 
teaching. The activities of children 
were observed at Felton Training 
School as a basis for reviewing super- 
visory techniques for Jeanes teachers 
and for evaluating pupil and teacher 
activities upon the request of the 
demonstration teacher. Owing to ra- 
tioning of transportation facilities, it 
was found impractical to conduct 
excursions. 

Recreational activities were usually 
conducted by individuals or small 
groups who spontaneously created or 
found opportunities for the members 
of the workshop to enjoy themselves. 
A special group, however, did conduct 
an open house during one evening 
toward the close of the workshop 
period. 

Panel Discussions——Panel discus- 
sions were continued during the second 


phase of the workshop program, when 
they became highly developed as a 
means of providing the basis for cur- 
riculum reorganization both in col- 
leges educating teachers and in the 
other schools of South Carolina. The 
number was gradually increased until 
they were held daily during the fourth 
week of the workshop period. At this 
point they were discontinued to per- 
mit the participants and the staff 
members to edit their findings and 
report them to the Director of the 
Study-Conferences. 

Individual Conferences.——The writ- 
ten reports of individual conferences 
served as a cumulative record for 
evaluating the participation of those 
receiving undergraduate credit at 
State College and for participants who 
may seek graduate credit at a later 
date. 

Joint Seminar of the Two Study- 
Conferences—At the close of the 
fourth week of the workshop period a 
joint seminar in which the partici- 
pants, staff members, local Steering 
Committee, and the Director of the 
Study-Conferences participated was 
held at State College at the same time 
that Dr. Ben Frazier of the United 
States Office of Education served as a 
special consultant to the Study- 
Conferences. This type of discussion 
evolved from the visits of other con- 
sultants who had also served both 
Study-Conferences. They had sug- 
gested the joint seminar when the 
similarities of approach and procedure 
utilized became evident. 

In this discussion the findings of the 
study groups at State College were 
presented and analyzed as to their 
technical and practical possibilities. 
On the basis of the suggestions offered, 
the study groups at State College re- 
vised and edited their proposed recom- 
mendations during the fifth week of 
the workshop period. At the close of 
the workshop program these recom- 
mendations were submitted together 
with an evaluation of all aspects of 
the workshop program to Dr. Daniel. 

Evaluation—Analysis and selection 
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of the principles and procedures to be 
retained and developed in conducting 
the workshop program provided ex- 
perience in continuous evaluation of 
the program by the participants them- 
selves. In the same way, the recom- 
mendations of the study groups were 
crystallized. 

The work of individual participants 
was evaluated by staff members in 
terms of the growth manifested by 
them particularly in the development 
of both cooperative attitudes and 
group participation. Psychological 
and reading tests were not adminis- 
tered, because the participants pre- 
ferred not to be tested themselves. 
It was revealed by them, however, in 
individual conferences that the values 
they had derived from their first 
workshop experience included the 
following: 

1. Participants became better acquainted 
with a larger number of officials of the 
State Department of Education. 

2.In panel discussions problems of 
teacher education programs were dis- 
cussed understandingly, which may 
make for closer coordination of all de- 
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partments with teacher education de- 
partments in colleges. 

. Participants who had undertaken study 
at larger universities expressed the 
feeling that they had gained as much 
or more professional and personal 
growth at the State College workshop 
as they had elsewhere. 

Some participants pointed out that the 

workshop experience had _ provided 

them an unusually good opportunity to 
study personalities. 

5. Most of the participants expressed the 
feeling that their school programs will 
reflect principles gained from a study 
of recent trends in teaching. 

. Observations of the Steering Commit- 
tee and of staff members emphasized 
the unusually long hours voluntarily 
spent in study groups and in libra- 
ries. 

7. All participants expressed the desire 
to participate again in a similar work- 

shop. 

8. In the opinion of the staff members 
these implications point toward the 
many possibilities for conducting adult 
education programs for the self-im- 
provement of in-service teachers. 


oo 
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Section C: Education and the Law 


LEON A. RANSOM 


Teachers’ Salaries 


wo THE PAST SEVERAL MONTHS 
enormous gains have been made 
in the southern states in the war for 
equalization of salaries paid Negro 
and white teachers. 

On July 28 the U.S. District Court 
at Nashville, Tennessee, gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, ordering the 
equalization of salaries. At the trial 
the President of the local board of 
education said that the reason Negro 
teachers were paid lower salaries was 
that the board could get them cheaper. 
Also offered as a defense was the con- 
tention on the part of the board that 
the salary differential was an eco- 
nomic one, and not based on race or 


color; that salaries were determined 
by the school in which the teacher was 
employed; that if Negro teachers were 
hired to teach in a white school, their 
salaries would be based upon the race 
of their pupils, and not as to the color 
of the teachers, In deciding this point, 
Judge Davies wrote: 

“The Court is unable to reconcile these 
theories with the true facts in the case, and 
therefore finds that the studied and con- 
sistent policy of the Board of Education of 
the City of Nashville is to pay its colored 
teachers salaries which are considerably 
lower than the salaries paid to white teach- 
ers, although the eligibility qualifications and 
experience as required by the Board of Edu- 
cation is the same for both white and col- 
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ored teachers. And that the sole reason for 
this difference is because of the race and 
color of the colored teachers.” 


On August 4, after argument of a 
motion, the Court ordered the equali- 
zation to begin September 1, 1942. 

In Florida the Negro teachers have 
been successful in two cases. In Mari- 
on County where a suit in the federal 
court was pending, the school officials 
proposed a schedule which abolished 
the differential between the salaries. 
The plan being acceptable to the com- 
plainants, it was adopted and entered 
as part of the consent decree. 

In Duval County, the School Board 
in July adopted a schedule which 
equalizes the salaries between the 
races. There is a “joker” in the sched- 
ule howere. In the proposed schedule 
each teacher, in order to qualify for 
the new salary rating must be “classi- 
fied” on the basis of whether he has a 
“pleasing voice,” a “breadth of inter- 
est,” and innumerable other qualifica- 
tions, thirty-three in all. The plaintiff 
rejected the proposal for the reason 
that the rating was entirely subjec- 
tive. The teachers contend that quali- 
fication for the new salaries should be 
on the basis of academic training and 
experience as was formerly the prac- 
tice in the county. At the date of pub- 
lication this issue was still unsettled. 

In Dade County, Florida, the school 
board has entered an answer denying 
discrimination and asserting that the 
Negro teachers do not perform essen- 
tially the same duties as the white 
teachers and that therefore their serv- 
ices are not worth as much. No date 
has been set as yet for the trial. 

In Escambia a final decree was 
given with a permanent injunction and 
a declaratory judgment compelling 
equalization of salaries by not later 
than September, 1943. Under the de- 
cree the school board was ordered to 
pay each Negro teacher who was em- 
ployed in 1941-1942 the sum of five 
dollars per month in excess of the 
salary received during that period and 
to pay all teachers for the year 1942- 


1943 one-half of the differential in the 
salaries paid white and Negro teach- 
ers, the balance to be paid next year. 
Under this ruling all salaries will be 
equal in 1943-1944. 

By consent a decree was proposed 
in this case declaring that the official 
practice and policy of the Orleans 
Parish School Board in maintaining a 
salary schedule with differentials 
predicated on race or color are unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional. With the be- 
ginning of the scholastic year, Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, the salaries of all Ne- 
gro principals and teachers in the New 
Orleans public school system are to be 
increased by amounts equal to one- 
half the difference between the present 
salaries of Negro teachers and princi- 
pals and white teachers and principals 
of similar qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, after 
argument the court granted the motion 
of the school board to dismiss the City 
Teachers’ Association as co-plaintiff. 
This is directly contrary to the rulings 
made by the federal courts in Mary- 
land, Virginia and Florida. However, 
the ruling will have no practical ef- 
fect on the case since Miss Susie Mor- 
ris, the individual plaintiff, is suing 
not only in her own right but on behalf 
of all Negro teachers. The case is set 
for argument in September. 

In the Birmingham, Alabama, case 
the complainant was suspiciously re- 
classified from a 3-A to 1-A under 
the Selectice Service Act, a few days 
before the case was to be heard. On 
the day immediately following his re- 
classification Mr. Bolden was ordered 
to appear for induction at a date just 
preceding the trial date. All efforts to 
postpone induction were futile and the 
case is still pending. What effect Mr. 
Bolden’s entrance into the Army will 
have on the final disposition of the 
case is uncertain. 

In Virginia the court entered a con- 
sent decree permanently restraining 
the Richmond School Board from dis- 
crimination in paying salaries. The 
decree contained terms previously 
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agreed upon by the parties by which 
the process of complete equalization 
will require five years from the date 
of the suit. By 1946 the salaries will 
be equalized in all respects. 

In Newport News the teachers re- 
ferred the plan of the school board to 
equalize “over a period of years” and 
the case is set for trial in September. 


University Cases 


ie THE U.S. District CourT FOR THE 
WestTerN District oF MISSOURI, a 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty 
in the suit brought by Miss Lucile 
Bluford, University of Missouri (Blu- 
ford v. Canada) against the Regis- 
trar of the University of Misouri for 
$10,000 damages growing out of his 
alleged wrongful refusal to permit her 
to register for graduate study in jour- 
nalism. In the trial, which lasted for 
two days, Charles H. Houston, mem- 
ber of the National Legal Committee 
and chief counsel in the University of 
Missouri cases, argued that the State 
of Missouri had failed to furnish to 
Negro citizens of the state equal facili- 
ties for graduate study in journalism 
and the defendant was aware of this 
fact at the time he rejected Miss Blu- 
ford’s application. Defense counsel 
made an argument, later characterized 
by Miss Bluford as “the most vicious 
appeal to race prejudice I have ever 
heard,” in which he challenged the 
good faith of Miss Bluford’s desire to 
obtain graduate training in journal- 
ism and charged that she was merely 
permitting her name to be used as a 
spearhead for a campaign by the 
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NAACP to upset the state’s system of 
segregated schools. Miss Bluford has 
since renewed her application to the 
University of Missouri and has stated 
that the State of Missouri may regard 
it as a standing application. She has 
also renewed her application to Lin- 
coln University at Jefferson City, for 
graduate work in journalism “equal to 
the standards for graduate work estab- 
lished at the University of Missouri 
before the journalism courses were 
abandoned there.” 

University of Kentucky. In the suit 
by Charles Eubanks for mandamus 
to compel his admission to the under- 
graduate school of the University of 
Kentucky for courses leading to a de- 
gree in civil engineering the court 
heard the defendants’ motion to dis- 
miss. The court did not pass on the 
matter but has taken it under advise- 
ment. In the meantime preparations 
are being made to establish courses in 
engineering at Kentucky State Col- 
lege, the state maintained college for 
Negroes, in order to forestall the issues 
raised in the suit. 

University of Tennessee. In Septem- 
ber, the appeal from the decision of 
the Knox County Chancery Court 
dismissing the six suits filed against it 
to compel admission to its graduate 
and professional schools will be ar- 
gued before the Court of Appeals. The 
lower court dismissed the suits on the 
ground that adequate provisions are 
made for Negroes for graduate and 
professional study, either at the state 
maintained institutions for Negroes 
or by tuition scholarships for out of 
state study. 


Section D: Higher Education 


The Negro College Fights for Democracy: The Negro College 
Versus the United States Navy 


Martin D. JENKINS 


NE ASPECT OF THE CONTRIBUTION 
oF NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION to 
the war effort involves direct partici- 
pation in the mobilization of the na- 


tion’s resources: the training of man- 
power, the organization of community 
facilities, the upbuilding of morale. 
Another, and possibly in the long run 
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equally important contribution, is the 
struggle Negro higher education must 
make to establish and maintain demo- 
cratic practices on the home front— 
the fight to assure that trained Ne- 
groes will be utilized in the positions 
in which they can make their best con- 
tribution to the nation’s welfare. The 
situation described in this article illus- 
trates the latter type of service which 
Negro higher education is rendering. 
It serves as well to illustrate the kind 
of undemocratic practices which per- 
sist even at the core of our “total” 
war effort. 

In the spring of 1942 the Navy an- 
nounced its so-called “V-1 Program” 
and solicited the participation of 
American colleges and universities in 
the program. The V-1 program is de- 
signed to provide officer candidates 
for the Navy out of quotas of college 
students. Under the V-1 program the 
Navy has a quota of approximately 
one-third of the college students, who 
are permitted to enlist in the Navy, 
pass to the naval reserve, remain in 
college until graduation and then go 
into the V-1 program for commissions 
in the Navy. As long as the student’s 
college work is on a satisfactory level, 
he is not sent to active service. If he 
fails in college, he is sent immediately 
to active duty. Students are required 
to take certain courses in college de- 
signed to afford them the proper edu- 
cational background for their navy 
service, but they are not organized 
into companies as in the R.O.T.C. 
They remain in college as individual 
students. The purpose of the plan is to 
furnish the Navy a continuous supply 
over the duration of the war of trained 
and intelligent potential officers. 

Several institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes, in line with 
their policy of all-out service to the 
war effort, immediately made applica- 
tion to the Navy for inclusion in the 
naval reserve program. These institu- 
tions were politely rebuffed. The Navy 
has not only refused to recognize any 
Negro institution as participating in 
the V-1 program, but further refuses 


to permit a Negro student enrolled in 
a non-segregated college or university 
which has been recognized as partici- 
pating, to take advantage of the V-1 
program, 

This question was taken up at the 
Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land Grant Colleges on June 12, 1942, 
and a committee was authorized to 
present the following memorandum to 
the Secretary of the Navy: 


The Honorable Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy: 


The Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land Grant Colleges (representing the Ne- 
gro land grant colleges in 17 states, Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee Institutes and Howard 
University) which met at Hampton Insti- 
tute on June 12-14, 1942, heard with con- 
siderable amazement that several institu- 
tions represented in the Conference had 
made application to the Navy Department 
to be allowed the opportunity to participate 
in the Navy Enlisted Reserve (V-1) Pro- 
gram. The following letter in reply to a re- 
quest for participation is typical: 


“This will acknowledge your letter of 
May 22, 1942, addressed to Captain 
F. U. Lake, US.N., (retired), Director 
of Training, requesting consideration of 
the College of Liberal Arts of Howard 
University for acceptance under the 
Navy’s Accredited College (V-1) Pro- 
gram. 

“Under the plans recently announced 
by the Navy Department, all Negro re- 
cruits will enter the Great Lakes Train- 
ing Station for a preliminary training 
period of eight weeks. At the Station, 
all will be given the opportunity of 
qualifying themselves for promotion to 
Naval ratings. It is anticipated that the 
plans of the Navy Department will be 
changed from time to time as the pro- 
gram for the enlistment of Negro re- 
cruits develops. If the program is ex- 
tended to include Naval Enlisted 
Reserve (V-1), we will be very glad 
indeed to give full consideration to the 
application of Howard University. 

“Your interest in the Navy’s V-1 Pro- 
gram is deeply appreciated.” 
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The Conference listened with interest to 
a description of the enlisted program now 
being activated at Great Lakes and Hamp- 
ton, as described by Commander Downs. 
But the Conference was considerably dis- 
turbed about certain aspects of the Navy 
program which concern particularly the par- 
ticipation of college and technically-trained 
Negro students; and specifically directed 
that a special committee be appointed to 
confer with such officials in the Navy De- 
partment as may speak with authority on 
these matters, urging that immediate pro- 
vision be made for the fuller participation 
of Negro college students in the Navy pro- 
gram, 

It is our understanding that no Negro 
college has been given the opportunity to 
participate in the V-1 Program, nor has any 
Negro student been allowed to participate 
in the program, even in those white insti- 
tutions which accept Negro students and 
which have been approved by the Navy for 
such training. The Conference is particularly 
disturbed over this situation for several 
reasons. ° 

First, the army has already invited all 
of the colleges of this Conference to par- 
ticipate in the AERC, and quotas are 
now being prepared for the several institu- 
tions. However, we understand that the 
army’s quota will cover only one-third of 
the eligible male students in the colleges. 
The Navy, we understand, has been given a 
similar quota. Thus, if these Negro colleges 
are excluded from participation in the 
Navy’s program, they lose the Navy’s one- 
third quota of men who should be covered by 
some such program, 

Second, the only opportunity for service 
in the Navy which is open to Negro college 
students and graduates is on the level of 
apprentice seamen at Great Lakes or Hamp- 
ton. Obviously, it is a callous and profligate 
waste of intelligent manpower to take a man 
who has had (or can get) several years of 
college mathematics, physics, and allied sub- 
jects and start him as an apprentice seaman. 
Both the college and the Navy and the 
Nation suffer in the operation of such a 
policy. It is difficult to see how any consci- 
entious and intelligent college teacher or 
official could advise a Negro college student 
to join the Navy under such circumstances. 
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And it seems to be paradoxical, to say the 
least, that the Navy would insist upon such 
a policy, especially when, according to nu- 
merous brochures and pamphlets and radio 
announcements, it needs a reservoir of 
trained manpower so badly. 

Third, the Conference and the Commit- 
tee have looked at the question in the most 
realistic fashion. Under the V-1 Program, 
if a student does not do satisfactory work, 
he is taken out of college and sent to Great 
Lakes. If he does satisfactory work, he is 
deferred for at least two years and possibly 
four years. Thus, taking the minimum time 
—two years—either the war will be over by 
that time or we will have such a critical 
shortage of intelligent and trained man- 
power that color of our Naval officers won’t 
make much, if any, difference to anybody. 
Moreover, if Negroes. can enter Annapolis, 
certainly there should be no real reason why 
they should not be allowed to participate in 
the V-1 Program which leads to a similar 
goal. 

Fourth, the exclusion of Negroes from 
participation in the V-1 Program is certain 
to have a deleterious effect upon the present 
limited naval enlistment among Negroes. 
We have already discovered that in the re- 
cruitment of Negro enlistees for Great Lakes 
that, with the exception of recruiting officers, 
previous training and experience of the 
prospective Negro enlistee are not taken 
into account as is done with prospective 
white enlistees. While prospective white en- 
listees have the opportunity to take exami- 
nations immediately for ratings up to chief 
petty officer, Negroes are not given this 
opportunity, having only the option of going 
to Great Lakes as apprentice seamen or not 
entering. This practice has served not only 
to decrease the number of specially trained 
Negroes, many of them college students, 
from enlisting in the Navy, but what is 
worse, has lowered their morale terribly. The 
same or worse can be expected to result from 
exclusion of Negroes from participation in 
the V-1 Program. And this certainly is not 
the time to impair the morale of any po- 
tential soldier, marine or sailor. 

Fifth, it is probably unnecessary to be- 
labor the point that the exclusion of Negro 
colleges from participation in the V-1 Pro- 
gram is not only undemocratic but (as it 
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becomes more widely known) is already 
having an injurious effect upon the morale 
of the Negro people in general. Already 
several Negro colleges have had inquiries 
from students about the participation of 
Negro students in the V-1 Program. Nat- 
urally, they had to tell them that this op- 
portunity had not yet been extended to 
Negroes. In several instances, Negro stu- 
dents have observed that it appeared to be 
a particularly unfair sort of discrimination 
to afford an opportunity to white college 
students to acquire training in college which 
would allow them to serve at a level more 
commensurate with their intelligence and 
training, while at the same time denying 
this opportunity to Negroes. And as we have 
pointed out above, these students are right, 
since fully one-third more white students 
will be given such an opportunity than will 
be the case with Negroes. 

Finally, such a policy of exclusion has 
caused and will cause more and more Ne- 
groes to wonder whether the recent action 
of the Navy in making it possible for Ne- 
groes to enlist in the Navy other than as 
messmen or in some similar limited capacity 
is to remain a feeble gesture or whether the 
Navy really means to avail itself of the 
best selection of manpower based upon ef- 
ficiency and training. Such doubts and fears 
certainly are not conducive to high morale 
either among Negroes at home or other 
people of color of the United Nations. 

In view of the above reasons this Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Negro Land Grant Colleges in par- 
ticular and the Negro citizens in America 
and the cause of democracy throughout the 
world for which we profess to be fighting 
respectfully request that: 

I. NEGRO COLLEGES BE IMMEDI- 
ATELY AUTHORIZED TO PAR- 
TICIPATE IN THE V-1 PROGRAM; 

Il. NEGRO STUDENTS IN COLLEGES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN APPROVED 
TO GIVE SUCH TRAINING BE AL- 
LOWED TO PARTICIPATE AS 
OTHER STUDENTS; 

III. EQUITABLE PROVISIONS ' BE 
MADE FOR PROSPECTIVE NEGRO 
ENLISTEES TO RECEIVE RAT- 


INGS THROUGH EXAMINATIONS 
AS ARE NOW MADE FOR PROS- 


PECTIVE WHITE ENLISTEES. 


The above memorandum was pre- 
sented to Dean Joseph Barker, Head 
of the Navy Training Program and 
Mr. Addison Walker, Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy who were dele- 
gated to receive the statement on be- 
half of Secretary Knox. These Navy 
representatives declined to recom- 
mend that Negro colleges and Negro 
students be permitted to participate 
in the V-1 program. They took the 
position that the Navy had not formu- 
lated a plan for the use of Negro of- 
ficers, that the Navy was not disposed 
to train men for officers and then not 
use them, and that any future program 
of Negro officer training would prob- 
ably recruit candidates from among 
the already enlisted personnel. 

The Committee pointed out that 
Negroes were interested in seeing that 
the Navy got the very best material, 
and that they did not want to see all 
the most intelligent and forceful Ne- 
groes enter the Army; that under the 
superior opportunities offered by the 
Army to become officers and advance 
as officers, no ambitious Negro boy 
would enlist in the Navy knowing that 
the officer program in the Navy is an 
illusion or practically a closed door as 
far as Negroes are concerned. There- 
fore it was observed that the Navy 
will not get the type of Negro sailor 
it really wants and needs, and the 
Negro race will not have the type of 
representation it seeks in the Navy to 
render the greatest aid to the war ef- 
fort. Mr. Walker and Dean Barker 
said they appreciated this position and 
it was probable that they were miss- 
ing some fine men by the limitations 
on Negroes in the Navy program, but 
that for the present the Navy felt it 
had gone as far as it could in one step. 
They asked that the Negroes prove 
themselves on the present levels and 
the present opportunities, but it was 
pointed out that they were asking Ne- 
groes to undergo considerably more of 
a handicap than white sailors, and 
that it was a waste of manpower to 
ask a graduate of a technical college 
to enlist as an apprentice seaman just 
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because he was a Negro, and that such 
a boy would choose the Army where 
his talents could be used according to 
his training and experience. 

Here the matter at present stands. 
Despite the demonstrated eagerness 
of Negro colleges to train men for the 
war effort the Navy says, “Negro citi- 
zens can’t fight here.” 

Entirely consistent with its tradi- 
tional policy of racial bias is the 
Navy’s recent announcement that Ne- 
gro women would not be accepted as 
officers in its women’s auxiliary corps. 
The members of this organization who 
are commissioned navy officers are to 
serve in non-combatant positions in 
order to release for active service the 
male officers now holding those posi- 
tions. There are hundreds of college 
trained Negro women who would 
eagerly serve their country as commis- 
sioned officers in the WAVES. They 
are not permitted to do so because the 
Navy authorities consider no Negro 
citizen worthy of being a commissioned 
officer in the United States Navy. 

What is the significance of this situ- 
ation? In the first place it is perfectly 
apparent that the Navy’s shortsighted 
policy of denying opportunity to Ne- 
gro citizens renders a disservice not 
only to Negroes but to the Nation as 
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a whole. Insofar as Negroes are con- 
cerned, the Navy’s policy restricts 
their opportunity for participation in 
the war effort and contributes directly 
to the cynicism and the consequent 
lowering of morale noted in many 
quarters. Much more important, how- 
ever, is the effect of the Navy’s policy 
on the total war effort of the nation: 
the restriction of sources of trained 
manpower despite the tremendous 
need for such personnel; the negation 
of the very principles for which this 
nation is now fighting. The signifi- 
cance of such a policy by a branch of 
the armed forces of the nation will not 
be lost upon the other peoples of the 
world. 

In the second place, the prompt ac- 
tion of the Negro colleges in protesting 
this situation is significant. The “Navy 
incident” constitutes only one aspect 
of the pattern of undemocratic prac- 
tices which exists in our social order. 
The action of the Negro colleges of 
aggressively challenging these prac- 
tices is a patriotic service of the high- 
est order. It is to be hoped that the 
colleges will continue aggressively to 
combat those forces in American life, 
wherever they may be found, which 
would limit the participation of 
trained Negroes in the war effort. 
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